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PREFACE. 


If  ever  there  were  a  necessity  to  reduce  the 
evidences  of  creation  into  a  rational  system^ 
and  present  it  in  a  popular  form  :  if  ever  a 
fair  appUcation  of  nature's  truths  could  be 
serviceable  to  man,  if  ever  reasonable  de- 
ductions were  wanted,  to  oppose  extrava- 
gant perversions  and  false  conclusions — the 
present  age  oi philosophizing  mania  authori- 
zes the  following  attempt. 

Precisely  as  philosophy  has  advanced  in 
the  application  of  the  laws  of  nature  to  the 
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phenomena  of  the  human  mind,  in  as  precise 
proportion  reason  has  retrograded. 

Natural  philosophy  employed  at  firsts 
as  a  science  which  explained  the  laws  of 
inanimate  matter^  describing  the  transmu- 
tations of  bodies,  and  applying  them  as 
agents  for  the  various  purposes  of  the  arts, 
next  proceeded  to  the  investigation  of  orga- 
nized bodies  ;  and  charmed  by  the  analogy 
and  uniformity  of  nature,  reduced  the  whole 
phenomena  of  life,  at  one  stroke,  to  the 
simple  laws  of  motion.  Having  thus  sim- 
plified and  reduced  the  body  of  man  to  the 
level  of  a  vegetable,  and  the  organized  actions 
of  the  vegetable  to  the  same  laws^  which 
regulate  the  form  and  direct  the  changes 
of  the  unorganized  mineral,  its  next  step 
was  to  the  mind  itself.  And  still  find- 
ing nature  preserving  connexion  and  de- 
pendency, surprised  at  such  wonderful  ef- 
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fects  produced  and  preserved  by  such  simple, 
yet  comprehensive  provisions,  and  vainly 
conceiving  the  whole  mystery  explained^ 
with  the  same  happy  facility  reduced  in 
turn,  all  the  phenomena  of  mind,  to  the 
operations  of  inanimate  matter :  And  thus, 
by  the  discovery  of  that  single  thread  of 
analogy,  which  connects,  in  common  rela- 
tion^ the  various  stages  of  existence,  for  the 
purposes  of  intelligence,  the  great  eternal 
chain  of  cause  and  effect  has  been  cast  by 
natural  philosophy,  to  fetter  all  the  actions 
of  mind^  and  bind  them  down,  as  the  in- 
evitable proceeds  of  those  laws^  which  governr 
the  changes  of  the  inanimate  world. 

Elated  by  his  discoveries  and  supported 
by  facts,  the  Natural  Philosopher  was  not 
content  to  form  a  theory  of  matter  only,  to 
develope  its  laws,  and  show  how  worlds 
were  preserved  in  their  proper  orbs,  but 
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seized  with  the  mania  of  universality^  ex- 
tended his  range  from  philosophical  experi- 
ments^ to  practical  morality^  and  in  progres- 
sive course  at  length  involved  the  whole 
nature  of  mind,  as  a  dependent  braiich. 
And  thus  we  have  the  familiar  pheno- 
menon of  the  day  in  popular  lecturers,  who, 
while  illustrating  the  combinations  of  bo- 
dies, and  pleasing  their  audience  by  some 
chemical  experiment,  will  announce,  as  the 
subject  matter  of  their  next  lecture,  per- 
haps, in  order  to  establish  the  analogy  of 
all  things^  their  intention  to  show,  how  the 
same  laws^  in  application  to  mind^  combining 
with  inducements  produced  passions^  caused 
motives,  and  generated  actions ! ! !  * 

It  may  perhaps  be  of  use  to  notice,  for 
the  information  of  the  uninformed,  but  in 

*  The  extravagant  applications  of  the  evidences  obtained 
from  natural  philosophy,  are,  of  course,  only  here  alluded  to. 
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these  enlightened  times  who  is  not  inform- 
ed ?  The  possibihty,  however,  of  an  iin- 
fkilosophical  reader  is  here  supposed,  that 
in  the  operations  of  nature  cextdim.  fixed  and 
invariable  effects  are  observed,  by  which 
the  various  and  uniform  changes  of  the 
world  are  directed.  The  observations  of 
such  changes,  and  the  explanation  of  the 
modes,  or  ways,  by  which  such  actions  are 
effected,  comprehend  Natural  Philosophy. 
Thus,  the  revolving  of  the  earth  producing 
the  seasons ;  the  actions  of  the  winds  at 
certain  periods  of  the  year  ;  the  rising  and 
falling  of  the  ocean  causing  tides,  are  con- 
ducted by  immutable  laws,  which  natural 
philosophy  professes  to  explain.  The  minu- 
ter operations  in  bodies  found  on  the  earth's 
surface,  or  contained  within  it,  occupy 
another  department  in  natural  philosophy 
called  Chemistry.  Thus,  to  give  a  familiar 
example  of  such  operations,  the  salt  con- 
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tained  in  the  ocean,  and  the  salt  used  in 
food,  is  a  compound  of  two  well  known 
bodies ;  one  a  solid  in  common  use,  called 
soda  ;  the  other  a  liquid  commonly  known 
too,  by  the  name  of  spirit  of  salt  or  marine 
acid.  When  these  two  bodies  are  put  to^ 
gether,  in  certain  proportions,  the  effect  is 
invariable,  namely,  the  production  of  com-^ 
mon  salt.  This  is  an  instance  in  chemistry 
of  the  combination  of  an  acid  and  an 
alkali :  bodies  the  most  opposite  in  nature, 
and  the  result  of  their  cpmbination,  common 
salt  J  is  called  neutral;  in  consequence  of 
its  not  possessing  any  of  the  active  qualities 
of  its  elements.  In  the  same  way  the  acid 
known  by  the  name  of  vitriol,  and  copper 
combine,  forming  what  is  vulgarly  termed 
blue  stone ;  and  such  effects  are  invariable 
whenever  these  bodies  meet,  and  so  in  like 
manner  with  other  bodies,  they  are  govern^ 
ed  by  similar  laws  of  composition^  or  attract 
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fion^  and  thus  the  various  bodies  in  nature 
are  produced.  In  order  to  effect  the  diver- 
sified changes  in  nature,  there  exists  another 
provision,  for  it  is  evident,  without  some 
other  provision,  bodies  once  combined  would 
ever  remain  the  same :  and  this  provision 
is  found  in  what  has  been  termed  elective 
attraction.  Ey  elective  attraction  is  meant, 
that  change  which  takes  place  in  a  com- 
pound body  by  the  agency  of  a  third  body  : 
and  this  is  illustrated  by  the  agency  of  the 
well  known  liquid  acid  of  vitriol  upon  com* 
7non  salt.  Common  salt,  as  already  noticed,  is 
a  compound  of  soda^  and  the  acid  called 
spirit  of  salt.  If  acid  of  vitriol  ht  poured 
in  a  few  drpps  on  a  tea  spoonful  of  common 
salt  in  a  wdne  glass,  the  operation  of  elective 
attraction  is  at  once  illustrated.  The  acid 
of  vitriol  having  a  greater  affinity  to  the 
soda^  than  that  which  is  held  between  the 
sgda  and  the  spirit  of  salt^  the  latter  is 
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disengaged^  and  ascends  in  light  penetrating 
fumes,  possessing  all  its  original  acid  quali- 
ties ;  while  the  vitriol  in  turn,  combining 
with  the  soda^  loses  its  acid  qualities,  and 
a  new  compound  body  is  formed.  The 
same  operation  by  elective  attraction,  is 
equally  illustrated  by  a  little  blue  stone 
being  dissolved  in  a  glass  of  water,  and  the 
blade  of  a  pen  knife  put  into  the  solution. 
After  a  short  time  the  blade  of  the  knife 
will  be  found  cased  with  a  thin  sheet  of 
copper.  This  change  is  directed  precisely 
the  same  as  in  the  decomposition  of  co7n^ 
mon  salt.  The  blue  stone,  a  compound  of 
vitriol  and  copper^  is  decomposed  by  the 
iron  of  the  knife.  Iron  has  a  greater  affi- 
nity to  vitriol  than  copper^  and  in  this  ex- 
periment, combining  with  the  vitriol  of  the 
blue  stone,  displaces  the  cojjper^  which 
forms  a  minute  sheathing  on  the  blade  of 
the  knife  ;  and  the  iron  and  vitriol  co?n- 
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hining  in  turn^  form  an  entirely  new  body : 
very  familiarly  known  by  the  nam.e  of 
"  Salt  of  steel,"  or  green  vitriol.  In  this 
way  the  various  changes  in  nature  are 
effected.  Bodies  are  perpetually  decompos- 
ing, and  the  elements  of  which  are  as  un- 
ceasingly combining.  Thus  the  great  cir- 
culation and  interchange  of  nature  is  pre- 
served ;  like  the  ocean,  ever  evaporating, 
and  never  diminishing.  Its  minuter  par- 
ticles, evaporated  or  expanded  by  the  heat 
of  the  sun,  are  dispersed  into  clouds,  and 
driven  by  the  winds,  descend  in  rain  to 
water  the  earth,  forming  springs  and  rivu- 
lets, which,  uniting  in  their  course,  run  to 
rivers,  and  again  return  to  their  original 
source.  Thus,  the  vast  atmosphere  sur- 
rounding our  globe,  is  as  perpetually  com- 
bining with  the  bodies  of  the  earth,  sup- 
porting the  various  degrees  of  animal 
and  vegetable  life,  and  producing  mineral 
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changes ;  all  of  which  in  turn  are  as  un- 
ceasingly supplying  the  atmosphere  by  their 
decompositions  or  various  changes. 

Fjom  the  uniformity  of  such  laws  con- 
ducting the  operations  of  matter,  and  the 
connexion  observed  between  mineral,  vege- 
table, and  animal  bodies,  the  various  doc- 
trines under  the  title  of  materialism  have 
originated.     And  thus  it   has   been   said, 
since  inanimate  bodies  go  to  form  animate 
bodies,  since  mineral  bodies  enter  into  the 
composition  of  vegetables,   and  vegetables 
into  the  component  parts  of  animals^  which 
again  decompose  and  return  to  their  simple 
inanimate  elements^  so  must  the  human  mind 
be  conducted  by  similar  j^reci^e  and  invariable 
laws^  since  it  is  de2:)endent  on  brain,  which 
is  only  matter,  and  consequently  exposed 
to  all  the  impressions^  changes^  &c.  which 
actuate  and  govern  matter. 
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Alarmed,  as  well  they  might  be,  at  the 
destructive    tendency   of  such    doctrines, 
many   good    and   enlightened   men    took 
upon   them  to   oppose  this  philosophy  of^ 
materialism;   but  instead  of  investigating 
the  evidences  from  which  such  doctrines 
were  drawn,  they  went  at  once  into   an 
opposite  extreme,  and  roundly  asserted  that 
the  mind  (without  a  single  fact,  or  indeed 
a  reasonable  conclusion  to  support  them) 
was  immaterial ;  that  it  possessed  none   of 
the  qualities  of  matter :  that  it  was  spirit, 
a  totally  distinct  existence  in  nothings  that 
is  in  nothing  which  partook  of  any  of  the 
qitalities  of  matter, 

The  consequence  of  such  a  state  of  the 
question  only  involved  its  truth  in  greater 
perplexity.  The  spirituaUst  still  persisting 
on  the  immateriality  of  mind,  denied  all 
the  evidence  brought  by  the  materialist^ 
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still  asserting  that  the  mind  was  an  in- 
comprehensible something  distinct  from  mat- 
ter. Incomprehensible  indeed  (retorted 
the  materialist)  it  acts  upon  matter,  and  is 
acted  upon,  this  you  allow  and  yet  it  is 
nothing.     How  can  nothijig  act  ? 

In  this  state  of  things  philosophy  kept 
its  ground,  accumulating  further  evidence 
to   substantiate    the    connection   between 
mind  and  body,  and  aided  by  the  beautiful 
illustrations  afforded  by  nature,  has  beaten 
reason  and  religion  hollow  from  the  field. 
The  operations  of  mind  and  those  of  mat- 
ter  are   now   considered   as    one    science, 
directed   by   the    same    immutable    laws. 
Through  the  medium  of  popular  lectures 
there  is  scarcely  an  individual  who  is  not 
acquainted  with  some  of  the  leading  laws 
of  nature,  and  all  the  actions  of  men  are 
resolved   as    familiarly   by  the  fashionable 
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doctrine  of  circumstance^  as  an  acid  entering 
into  the  various  combinations  of  earths  and 
minerals.  Association  of  circumstance^  it  is 
said,  makes  the  same  man  one  day  a  villain^ 
and  the  next  day  a  saint j  just  as  the  same 
body,  according  to  the  circumstance  of 
chemical  association^  is  either  a  mild  in- 
offensive earth,  or  a  violent  mineral  poison. 

To  preserve  the  mind  from  such  ex- 
travagant and  destructive  doctrines,  which 
have  now  become  so  famiharized  with 
society,  that  they  are  as  common  in  con- 
versation as  the  occurrences  of  the  day, 
and  rescue  it  from  the  folly  and  cowardice 
of  error  and  uncertainty,  the  following 
essays  are  given,  supported  upon  rational 
evidence. 

The  word  rational  is  used  in  express 
opposition  to  the  term  philosophical.     In  a 
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philosophical  sense  (as  it  is  now  applied) 
the  mind  is  trammelled  by  2ifew  laws^  the 
operations  of  which  being  made  apparent 
in  -Si  few  instances^  must  by  necessity  be  ad- 
mitted in  all.     In  a  rational  sense  the  mind 
is  led  to  the  right  application  of  evidence, 
to  admit  of  direct  results^  to  argue  from 
analogy,  but  at  the  same  time  to  exercise  a 
proper  discrimination^  not  to  admit  of  the 
operations  of  laws,  by  necessity,  beyond  their 
direct  results ;  and  thus  to  hold  all  things 
in  reasonable  application  :  and  this  is  the 
very  reverse  to  philosophy,  which  has  ap- 
plied the  operations  of  a  few  laws  to  the 
direction  of  all  tilings^  carrying  the  distant 
relationship  of  one  set  of  existences  into 
intimate  connexion  with  another,  and  thus 
involving  matter  ^md-mind  in  one  common 
circle  oi  necessity. 
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In  a  rational  sense  (which  is  denied  it 
philosophically)  the  mind  is  called  upon  to 
exercise  that  high  intelligence  afforded  to 
it,   in   obtaining   a  right   appreciation   of 
things,  and  reasonably  accounting  for  the 
necessity  of  the  whole.     In  a  rational  sense, 
the  mind  is  withheld  from  a  passive  submis- 
sion to  nature's  laws,  but  is  called  upon  to 
investigate  their  utility,  and  consequently 
is   preserved   from   drawing   false   conclu- 
sions, by  an  over-strained  calculation  of 
their  use.     In  a  rational  sense  the  mind  is 
led  in  reference  to  that  nature  from  whence 
the  whole  originated  ^  and  in  contemplat- 
ing such  works,  to  ask  as  a  rational  being, 
the  object  of  their  creation.     All  of  which 
exercise  the  philosophy  we  are  contemplat- 
ing denies.     It  broadly  asserts  that  if  laws 
exist  in  part,  they  must  exist  in  the  whole  : 
And  that  any  analogy  in  things,  necessarily 
involves  one  and  the  same  nature.     Philo- 
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sophy  would  argue  a  man  out  of  his  senses, 
rationality  directs  him  to  their  right  use 
and  application. 

In  fine,  rationality  directs  the  mind  to 
a  contemplation  of  omnipotence,  to  ask 
what  are  the  purposes  to  which  our  being 
will  turn ;  and  in  viewing  the^  nature  of 
things,  to  examine  whether  for  the  answer- 
ing of  such  purposes,  they  could  have  existed 
on  any  other  principle  ?  While  philosophy 
on  the  contrary  only  asserts  the  existence 
of  certain  laws,  to  the  agency  of  which  we 
are  not  only  submitted,  but  inevitably 
directed.  It  treats  of  a  system  of  material 
laws,  in  reference  to  no  other  power,  and 
in  connexion  with  no  object. 

Thus,  by  such  philosophy,  which  is  the 
prevailing  bias  of  the  day,  in  the  explain- 
ing and  directing  of  moral  and  political 
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conduct,    our    present    existence    is   held 
distinct,  a  system  within  itself,  a  creation 
without  an  end,  a  mystery  only  to  involve 
and  perplex  the  mind,  beyond  a  passive 
surrender  to  certain  laws.     Religion  and  a 
future  state  (if  they  be  admitted  at  all)  are 
considered  totally  distinct  questions,  acting 
by  miracle^  if  acting  at  all^  and  not  in  any 
dependency  and  connexion  with  nature's 
laws.     Nature  and  the  God  of  nature  are 
held   by   society,   in   totally   distinct   and 
separate  views  :   If  a  man  adhere  to  reli- 
gion, nature  and  philosophy  are  denied  in 
him:  If  to  nature  and  philosophy  (which 
originate  from  God)  it  is  said  he  neither 
can   possess    true   religion,   or    have    any 
knowledge  of  God!! 

Such  are  the  perplexing  contradictions 

which  exist,  between  ^rz^e  philosophy  (which 

in  its  nature  leads  to  God,  and  on  which 
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religion  of  necessity  is  grounded)  and  the 
false  delusive  doctrines  of  the  day. 

To  let  the  uninformed  mind  into  a 
further  view  of  modern  philosophy,  and 
the  way  it  applies  the  evidences  of  nature 
to  mind,  a  familiar  example  will  be  taken 
in  way  of  specimen.     This  philosophy  ad- 
mits of  no  internal  evidences  of  the  senses: 
nature  and  rational  intelligence  do.     Thus^ 
in  a  rational  sense,  every  mind  is  possessed 
with  a  certain  independency  of  action:  how- 
ever necessary  and  urgent  the  act,  it  feels 
at  the  very  moment  it  submits  to  it,  that  it 
could  oppose  su£h  submission  if  it  thought 
proper.     This  is  wholly  denied  by  modern 
philosophy  :  every  act^  according  to  it,  is  Tie- 
cessary.  And  the  way  it  applies  the  evidences 
of  nature,  in  opposition  to  rational  deduc- 
tion,  may  be  thus  illustrated  :  If  a  man 
owe   another  Jive   pounds   (according   to 
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modern  philosophy)  he  is  in  debt,  though 
that  other  owe  him  one  hundred.  If  the 
hundred  pound  debt  be  mentioned  in  op- 
position to  so  false  a  conclusion,  still  it  is 
insisted  upon  that  owing  any  thing  con- 
stitutes a  debt^  and  if  it  be  proved  in  one 
instance,  it  must  be  admitted  in  all :  and 
therefore  in  this  particular  instance^  though 
ninety-five  pounds  be  opposed  against ^t;e, 
yet  the  man  no  less  is  in  debt!!!  Thus,  in 
application,  though  all  internal  evidence 
goes  in  contradiction  to  such  conclusion, 
yet,  says  modern  philosophy,  since  the  mind 
can  be  acted  upon  through  matter,  and  as 
long  as  we  can  prove  that  matter  is  sub- 
servient to  immutable  laws,  so  must  be  the 
mind.     We  care  not  what  internal  evidence 

you  bring,  the  mind  may  think  as  it  pleases^ 
but  it  is  only  matter,  since  we  can  prove  it 
is  influenced  by  it,  and  since  one  sort  of 
matter  can  be  acted  upon  by  necessity^  so 
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must  the  mind  be  equally  subservient  to  its 
eternal  laws.  The  debt  is  proved,  and  what- 
ever is  owing  to  the  mind  is  nothing  to  the 
effect :  the  iinpression  by  matter  is  proved, 
and  therefore  the  mind  owes  all  its  actions, 
by  necessity^  to  those  laws  w^hich  govern 
matter. 

By  such  argument  all  the  internal 
evidences  of  the  mind  are  got  over,  by  the 
fashionable  philosophy  of  the  day. 

^Thus  it  is  seen  that  such  philosophy 
treats  the  human  mind,  under  the  direction 
of  certain  laws,  as  the  passive  vehicle  of  im- 
pressions, without  reference  and  without 
object.  Whilst  in  a  rational  sense,  by  in- 
ternal evidence,  these  laws  lead  in  reference 
to  some  cause  which  originated  them ; 
since  such  laws  could  not  have  originated 
themselves.     And  such  conclusion  is  borne 
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out  by  internal  evidence  on  rational  and 
undeniable  grounds  ;  since  if  one  set  of 
laws  could  axate  themselves,  in  like  man- 
ner could  another  set ;  and  thus  new  systems 
ought  to  be  daily  arising  ;  but  this  is  con- 
tradicted by  all  the  external  evidences  of 
nature.  Thus,  by  external  as  well  as  in- 
ternal evidence  we  are  led  to  a  cause^  from 
which  all  things  must  in  necessity  have 
originated.  By  the  same  course  of  evidence 
we  are  led  to  the  infinity  of  that  cause  \ 
since  that  nature  from  whence  the  whole 
originated^  must  necessarily  possess  a  power 
the  very  opposite  to  finiteness ;  since  of 
ourselves  it  is  made  evident,  we  could  not 
originate  even  a  grain  of  sand.  The  ne- 
cessity and  omnipotence  of  a  first  cause  is 
thus  made  to  appear  by  external  existences, 
as  well  as  the  internal  evidences  of  our 
own  natures. 
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The  same  evidence  which  leads  to  the 
omnipotence  of  the  first  cause,  necessarily 
proves  its  omniscience ;  and  what  is  omni-- 
scient^  must  necessarily  be  all  perfection  and 
goodness.  Thus  by  the  evidences  of  nature 
we  are  led  to  the  existence  of  God.  And 
consequently,  since  nothing  can  exist  with- 
out his  permission,  every  thing  that  does 
exist  must  be  for  all- wise  and  good  pur- 
poses. 

By  such  evidence,  the  rational  necessity 
of  attending  to  the  great  object  of  omni- 
potence in  the  creation  of  mind,  and  the 
absurdity  of  viewing  it  distinct  from  such 
object,  and  conducted  merely  by  a  few 
detached  philosophical  laws,  on  either  hand^ 
is  made  more  than  apparent..  A  creation 
without  an  object,  viewed  even  under  the 
finite  wisdom  of  man,  involves  an  ab- 
surdity ;  and  consequently  to  treat  of  the 
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nature  of  any  thing  distinct  from  the  object 
of  its  creation^  as  necessarily  involves  an  act 
of  equal  absurdity,  and  proves  the  grossest 
perversion  of  rational  intelligence.  And 
in  such  predicament  stands  the  philosophy 
of  the  present  day  with  regard  to  mind. 

As  the  whole  evidence  of  the  following 
essays  is  grounded  upon  it,  it  was  thought 
necessary  thus  shortly  to  contrast  the  real 
existence  of  a  rational  sense,  in  opposition 
to  that,  which  has  falsely  been  termed  the 
philosophy  of  nature;  since  such  philosophy 
has  been  the  great  engine  employed  on  the 
continent  for  the  last  fifty  years,  in  rooting 
np  religious  bigotry.  How  far  it  has  suc- 
ceeded, the  present  day  can  bear  an  aweful 
testimony.  Like  all  other  false  and  violent 
measures,  its  destructive  application  has 
not  only  effected  its  purpose,  but  torn,  like 
an   impetuous   whirlwind,  all   the    strong 
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holds  of  truth,  and  laid  waste  the  great 
principles  which  are  necessary  to  preserve 
society  in  religious  compact. 

Under  the  mask  of  liberty  and  reason 
it  visited  this  country,  urged  by  the  fury 
of  the  French  revolution  ;  and  while  the 
coarse  voice  of  anarchy  was  bellowing  for 
freedom  and  equal  rights,  the  secret  spirit 
of  this  philosophy  was  silently  infusing  the 
eternal  laws  of  matter,  the  doctrines  of 
Kant  and  the  morality  of  Voltaire.  Having 
broke  asunder  the  natural  ties  existing 
between  reason,  morality  and  true  religion, 
the  shafts  of  ridicule  were  boldly  employed 
against  the  abuses  of  the  latter,  and  it  and 
fanaticism  were  identified  as  one. 

Thus  by  appealing  to  the  passions  on 
the  one  hand,  and  using  the  cutting  taunts 
of  ridicule  on  the  other,  this  philosophy 
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took  root  among  us,  and,  nourished  by'  our 
follies,  has  imperceptibly  spread  its  influence 
so  far  as  to  take  a  quiet  possession  of  our 
senses.     For,  taught  by  that  great  master 
of  the  human  passions,   Machiavelli,  and 
warned  by  the  disgust  his  open  expositions 
produced,  it  proceeded  on  a  seeming  oppo- 
site  course ;    convinced   that   slow  under- 
mining would  better  effectuate  its  purposes 
than  open  violent  attack.     Thus,  while  one 
set  was  besieging  the  politics  of  the  times, 
another  detached  branch  was  quietly  writing 
systems  of  morals  and  justice,  supported  by 
the  leading  principles;  demonstrating  the 
necessity   of  all   things,   with   unbounded 
charity  forgiving  the  crimes  of  every  one, 
holding  up   to   promise   future   scenes    of 
unceasing  earthly  happiness,  if  people  would 
but  follow  the  due  direction  of  the  eternal 
laws  of  matter,  and  as  a  master-stroke  of 
policy,  working  up  the  whole  by  a  seeming 
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exposition  of  the  moral  absurdity  of  revolu- 
tions. 

Such  has  been  the  systematic  course  of 
this  philosophy,  and,  though  checked  by 
the  strong  hand  of  power  in  some  of  its 
more  daring  attempts  at  innovation,  it 
still,  with  persevering  constancy,  has  pursued 
its  object  in  general  application,  and  having 
so  far  shook  true  religion  by  taking  to 
itself  morals  and  justice,  and  separating  the 
conduct  of  man  from  any  other  policy 
than  that  which  will  best  secure  to  him 
earthly  pleasure,  it  has  again  become  more 
popular  than  ever,  and  assumed  a  regular 
and  acknowledged  form.  Its  yielding 
spirit  has  entered  into  the  gay  pursuits 
of  life  ;  decked  by  the  fine  arts,  it  secretly 
whispers  to  the  mind — ^what  is  life  without  its 
present  joys  ?  graced  by  belles-lettres  guize, 
it  instills  its  doctrines,  to  the  youthful  and 
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the  thoughtless,  in  the  simple  garb  of  a 
novelj  and  aided  by  the  perverted  evidences 
of  nature,  it  steals  on  the  unwary,  in  their 
attendance  on  popular  lectures,  as  philo- 
sophical truths.  Its  proselytes,  diffused 
through  all  society,  re-echo  the  pleasing 
sounds,  and  every  thing  that  is  sophisticat- 
ed in  argument,  or  loose  and  libidinous  in 
morals,  is  sanctified  by  this  false  philosophy 
of  nature. 

To  rescue  truth  from  such  entangle- 
ment and  afford  the  miild  a  right  prin- 
ciple of  thinking,  to  show  that  the  policy 
of  the  moment,  is  intimately  connect- 
ed with  the  happiness  of  eternity,  and  to 
place  the  unity  and  perfection  of  the  whole 
creation  in  view,  is  the  task  of  the  follow- 
ing essays. 
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For  obvious  reasons  the  illustrations 
have  been  conducted  on  as  conspicuous 
and  familiar  a  plan,  as  the  nature  of  the 
work  would  admit.  For  the  same  reasons 
some  of  the  leading  doctrines  of  a  very 
popular  system  have  been  examined,  and 
contrasted  with  the  realities  of  truth;  since, 
whatever  may  have  been  the  opinion  of 
the  worth  of  this  system,  in  a  scientific 
sense,  with  the  learned,  such  doctrines 
have  been  applied  in  every  possible  shape 
to  the  moral  conduct  of  society,  and  are 
not  only  the  favorite  theme  of  conversa- 
tion ;  but  again  have  been  presented  to 
the  scientific  world,  and  supported  and 
enlarged  upon  as  the  only  rational  system 
ever  given,  for  moral  conduct  and  political 
wisdom:  and  since,  at  this  npLoment,  such 
doctrines  form  the  base  of  morals  and 
politics,  in  a  popular  course  of  philosophy. 
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After  the  rational  system  of  creation 
had  been  developed,  and  the  question  of 
right  established,  it  was  first  intended  to 
have  added  a  third  essay  for  the  direction 
of  conduct,  in  application  to  all  the  sup- 
posed variety  of  human  character,  thus 
forming  a  system  of  education.  But,  on 
consideration,  it  was  judged,  if  happily  the 
great  principle  of  right  had  been  so  far 
established  by  the  present  essays,  as  to 
make  its  nature  familiarly  understood  in 
general  application,  that  a  further  attempt 
would  probably  be  useless ;  since  those 
who  understood  its  principle  for  general 
conduct,  could  of  themselves  apply  it  in 
particular  ;  while  such  application  would 
be  of  little  use  to  those,  who  were  not 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  general 
nature  of  the  principle  itself.  Beside  the 
ability  of  the  mind. for  such  an  under- 
taking, was  no  small  consideration  in  way 
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of  doubt.  The  author  was  fearful,  that 
the  question  of  truth  might  be  entangled 
by  some  erroneous  supposition  of  his  own, 
and  give  to  the  work  a  character  of  matter 
of  opinion;  which  in  the  essays  he  now 
presents,  he  has  studiously  and  he  hopes 
successfully  avoided. 


ESSAYS 

ON 

RIGHT  AND  WRONG,  &c. 


ESSAY  I. 

THE  PRINCIPLE  IN  NECESSITY  OF  ALL  RATIONAL 
CREATION  ESTABLISHED  BY  THE  DIVINE  EVI- 
DENCE AND  PROVISIONS  OF  OUR  PRESENT  EX- 
ISTENCE. 

SECTION    I. 

Of  the  Object  of  our  creation,  and  the  necessary 
provisions  for  its  completion  ;  considering  our 
present  existence  as  a  System  /or  the  immor- 
tal origin  «9/*Rational  Being. 

The  business  of  man  is  the  business  of  God. 
Very  evidently  so,  because  man  is  the  work  of 
God,  and  the  work  of  any  being  is  the  business  of 
that  being.     I  wish  to  speak  rationally,  and  there 
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fore  appeal  to  rational  minds.  The  clock  which 
measures  time,  and  points  out  the  various  divi- 
sions of  man's  ioco-motive,  as  well  as  mental  ex- 
istence, is  the  work  of  the  artist ;  and  the  obser- 
vance and  regulation  of  such  work  is  conse- 
quently the  business  of  the  artist.  He  did  not 
make  the  clock  without  an  end  ;  and  its  inva- 
riable effects  and  concise  proportions  point  out 
the  end ;  and,  in  the  observance  of  the  whole, 
we  cannot  but  recognize  the  identity  of  the  au- 
thor, and  the  object  of  his  creation,  though  his 
name  and  place  of  abode  be  not  engraven  on  the 
plate  of  his  w^ork. 

Of  all  enquiry,  of  all  knowledge,  that  of  the  ob- 
ject and  end  of  a  man's  own  being  is  surely  the 
most  interesting  and  important.  All  other  know- 
ledge is  subordinate  to  it,  for  our  very  know- 
ledge even  of  God  himself  turns  to  the  object 
and  end  of  our  own  creation;'  and  yet,  of  all 
questions  in  life,  that  of  the  object  of  our  crea- 
tion has  been  left  the  worst  answered.  In  truth, 
the  only  end  to  which  rational  inquiry  can  pos- 
sibly apply  has  never  been  sought  after.     On  the 
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contrary,  all  the  best  labour  of  men's  brains  has 
chiefly  tended  to  show  the  very  reverse  :  that  we 
are  created  for  no  end,  without,  indeed,  the  very 
rational  purpose  of  what  is  termed  making  our 
fortunes  in  the  world  be  admitted.  In  short,  a 
rational  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  our  existence 
as  a  connected  whole,  its  relations  and  dependen- 
cies here  and  hereafter,  has  never  yet  been  deem- 
ed worthy  of  attempt.  All  the  circumstances  of 
our  existence  have  been  treated  by  philosophy  as 
insulated  in  di.in^miev,  not  necessarily  credited  a3 
answering  one  common  and  comprehensive  end: 
no  chain  of  dependencies  has  been  preserved,  no 
rational  system  laid  down  intimately  connecting 
the  circumstances  of  our  present  state  with  the 
view  of  futurity.  But  all  the  inquiries  into  the 
nature  of  our  being  have  tended  only  to  the  me^ 
chanism  of  mind,  and  its  modes  of  operation  in 
relation  to  external  existences  :  or,  its  morality  as 
politically  affecting  the  present  establishments  of 
mankind :  or,  in  the  production  of  pleasure  and 
pain  ;  and  not  as  to  the  objects  and  ends  of  our 
creation  as  permanent  beings,  rationally  consi- 
dered in  relation  to  futurity. 
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All  atheism  and  disbeliefs  in  futurity  may  be 
assigned  to  the  want  of  a  rational  view  of  the  ob- 
ject and  end  of  our  present  existence.  To  the 
very  same  source  also  may  be  ascribed  every  spe- 
cies of  religious  fanaticism.  The  mind  not  resting 
wholly  in  faith,  in  seeking  for  some  rational  ex- 
planation for  the  many  apparent  contradictions 
in  nature,  finding  itself  unanswered,  very  often 
iiies  off  from  all  religion,  and  rests  in  total  denial 
of  every  thing  that  is  good  and  rational :  While, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  mind  which  rests  xvholly  in 
what  is  called  faith,  asking  for  no  evidence,  giving 
up,  or  rather  ne'ver  making  the  attempt  at  rational 
exercise  of  reason  at  all,  is  led  into  any  belief. 
Thus  we  have  the  two  extremes  :  the  two  op- 
posites  of  blasphemy  estabhshed — atheism  and  fa- 
naticism. 

The  circumstances  of  our  present  existence  are 
the  centre  between  the  object  and  end  of  our 
creation  :  They  are  as  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
purposes  of  our  being,  as  rational  creatures  in 
futurity y  as  creation  zV^e//^  was  for  our  present  ex- 
ist ence. 


Viewing  the  circumstances  oi  faturity  as  dt- 
pendencies  on  those  of  pixsent  life,  we  cannot  but 
see  at  once  the  necessary  relation  between  the  tzvo 
states  :  To  deny  this  is  to  deiiy  an  object  to  that 
which  God  himself  creaXed.  And  yet  how  uncon- 
nected, how  hghtly  are  the  circumstances  of  this 
life  treated  when  speaking  of  futurity,  or  brought 
in  evidence  even  of  "  the  Goodness  of  the  Dei- 
ty 1"  Instead  of  showing  that  without  our  pre- 
sent affections,  passions,  &c.  there  could  not  be 
either  rational  moral  existence  here,  or  hereafter : 
Instead  of  showing  that  the  circumstances  of  this 
life  are  the  sole  ground-work  for  future  existence 
to  rest  upon ;  instead  of  showing,  I  say,  the  ab- 
solute necessity  of  this,  we  have,  on  the  contrary, 
one  of  the  most  popular  modern  writers  on  the 
subject  only  affirming  '*  that  it  is  better  we  should 
have  affections,  the  source  of  so  many  virtues  and 
so  many  joys,  than  in  their  absence  be  reduced 
to  a  state  of  selfishness,  apathy,  and  quietism*." 
Without  these  affections,  without  these  passions 
as  here   apologized  for,  there  could   be  no  such 

*  Vide  Paley's  '  Natural  Theology'  on  the  Goodness  of 
the  Ddty. 
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thing  as  rational  existence,  because  there  could  be 
no  such  thing  as  positwe  "virtue  ;  and  so  far  from 
entering  into  any  explanatory  apology  whether  it 
is  better,  or  worse  that  we  should  possess  them, 
it  should  have  been  said,  that  according  to  the 
constitution  of  things,  there  could  not  possibly  be 
any  rational  existence  either  here,  or  hereafter 
without  them.  When  we  come  to  enlarge  upon 
the  inquiry,  these  points  will  severally  be  reduced 
to  rational  demonstration. 

As  our  present  existence  is  a  part  of  a  grand 
system  of  creation,  all  rational  inquiry  must  ne- 
cessarily tend  to  the  object  of  the  whole  ;  and  not 
to  detached  and'abstract  views  :  Take  any  system 
of  this  world,  and  what  could  be  made  of  it,  if  se- 
parate parts  only  were  considered  unconnected 
and  distinct  from  the  whole  ?  Nor  let  a  rational 
exercise  of  that  intelligence  which  is  created  to 
us  for  the  very  purpose  of  knowing  our  nature  be 
checked :  such  an  exercise  of  intelligence  so  far 
from  leading  to,  is  the  surest  safeguard  against 
presumption.  It  has  been  from  the  want  of  such 
rationality  to  guide  their  inquiries,  that  men,  en- 
deavouring to  assert  the  cause  of  nature  have  only 
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ended  in  absurdity ;  and  instead  of  being  the  bold 
and  intrepid  expounders  of  her  laws,  have  dwindl- 
ed down  to  mere  composition  peace-makers,  and 
humble  apologists.  From  the  want  of  such  ra- 
tional guidance  it  has  been  that  men  have  pre- 
sumed to  question  the  intention  of  their  God  in 
their  own  creation,  and  throw  doubts  and  per- 
plexities in  the  way  of  truth  :  By  reducing  nature 
to  a  syllogism  the  logic  of  atheism  has  succeeded 
to  estabhsh  its  blasphemies  upon  the  sophistry  of 
the  schools  ;  and  such  unfortunately  has  been  the 
blind,  though  well  intentioned  zeal  of  the  spi- 
ritualists, in  resting  their  defence  of  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul  upon  its  immateriality,  an  ideal 
sort  of  existence,  a  thing  they  could  only  suppose, 
for  they  could  not  possibly  prove  it  to  exist  by 
any  natural  evidence,  instead  of  exercising  the  ra- 
tional intelligence  just  alluded  to,  in  obtaining  a 
true  knowledge  of  the  real  nature  and  constitution 
of  our  present  existence,  that,  the  atheistical  de- 
ductions of  the  materialist  from  his  famous  posi- 
tion of  "  matter  only  acting  on  matter,"  and  there- 
fore, that  "  the  mind  itself  can  only  he  matter, 
since  it  acts  upon  our  material  bodies" — remain 
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triumphantly  unshaken,  and  unanswered  by  these 
his  opponents. 

It  is  one  of  the  grossest  absurdities  in  blasphemy 
to  suppose  that  the  whole  of  the  circumstances  of 
our  present  existence  is  not  all-wise  and  good  : 
To  suppose  that  the  circumstances  of  our  present 
existence  are  not  defensible,  is  to  suppose  that 
God  himself  is  not  defensible — are  they  not  of 
his  creation  ?  And  to  inipeach  his  works,  is,  in 
other  words,  to  impeach  Himself,  ^  for  the  business 
of  man  is  the  busi?iess  of  God,  because  man  is  the 
work  of  God,  and  the  work  of  any  being  is  the 
business  of  that  being  ;  and  yet  people,  upon  the 
very  first  shew  of  difficulty,  have  deserted  nature, 
have  passed  over  all  the  grand  evidence  her  sys- 
tem affords,  like  false  friends  have  disowned  all 
connexion  with  her,  and  flown  to  a  fanciful  exis- 
tence for  aid,  seeking  protection  in  shadows,  when 
in  nature  the  sum  and  substance  for  their  difficul- 
ties alone  is  to  be  found. 

That  "  matter  can  only  act  on  matter"- — so  this 
is  the  reason  why  we  should  f]y  off  and  deny  our 
natures  I     Because  certain  combinatmis  of  what  is 


termed   matter  are   perishable   as   CGmbinatiGns^ 
does  it  follow  that  matter  itself  perishes  ?    Let  the 
atheist  be  asked  what  he  means  by  matter,  and  he 
can  give  no  better  account  of  its  essence,  than  the 
iflimaterialist  can  of  his  spirit.     In  truth  we  know 
nothing  about  matter  as  an  element  or  a  cause, 
but  by  its  combination,   or  effect :  the  essence  of 
the  thing  we  call  material  may  be  spirit  for  any 
knowledge  we  have  of  it,  as  a  thing  (per  se)  in  it 
self;  all  we  know  of  it  is  by  its  effects  or  com- 
binations.     In  combination   only  is  it,    in   effect 
alone,  that  it  is  matter  to  us.     Therefore,  let  us 
take  this  atheistical  axiom  in  its  full  scope,   for 
there  is  nothinof  like  meeting  a  thingr  at  once,  and 
say  our  mental  existence  is  a  rational  system  of 
material  essence,  what  does  the  atheist  get  by  this  ? 
Nothing  but  defeat  and  discoinfiture  ;  for  even  in 
the  grossest  combinations  of  matter  he  can  tell  us 
nothing  of  their  essence,  he  can  only  say  tlie  com- 
binations change  their  forms ;  the  essence  he  is  ob- 
liged to  confess  by  the  evidence  of  innumerable 
experiments  never  diminishes,  never  perishes,  so 
from  the  atheist  himself,  and  very  much  obliged 
we  ought  to  be  for  his  axiom,  we  have  established 
A  Rational  System  of  unperishable  material  es- 
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sence— If  he  say  our  rational  S3^stem  be  only  mat- 
ter, and  therefore  deny  its  peculiar  properties,  so 
he  might  say  of  any  system  of  mechanical  powers 
which  produce  the  most  wonderful  and  exquisite 
effects;  so  he  might  deny,  for  example,  to  a 
spinning  machine  its  properties  of  going  through 
all  the  various  degrees  of  the  art,  because  it  is  only 
made  up  of  small  bits  of  inanimate  wood  and 
iron  :  if  he  denied  on  such  grounds  as  these  to 
a  mechanic  the  peculiar  and  evident  properties 
of  his  machine,  Jhe  most  probable,  and,  I  am 
sure  the  most  rational  answer  he  would  get  from 
such  a  man  would  be,  that  "  he  talked  like  a 
fool." 

Upon  a  rational  adherence,  then,  to  nature,  we 
shall  ever  find  sufficient  evidence  against  irra- 
tional conclusions ;  at  the  same  time  we  have  our 
minds  equally  guarded  against  presumption.  We 
have  stated  that  the  atheist  cannot  establish  the 
perishability  of  matter  or  its  essence,  by  the  per- 
ishability of  its  combinations.  And  we  may  ra- 
tionally conclude,  from  the  infinite  varieties  of  the 
combinations  of  matter,  ever  changing  for  the  pur- 
poses of  nature  and  intelligence,  that  there  paaj 
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also  be  an  infinite  variety  of  rational  etates  of  its 
unperishable  essence,  answering  the  object  of  the 
creation  of  the  whole.  It  is  impossible  for  the 
art  of  man  to  torture  this  into  a  presumption  of 
knowledge,  because  we  have  already  made  our 
ignorance  of  the  essence  of  matter  the  means  of 
overthrowing  the  atheistical  conclusion  of  mate- 
rialism. We  have  said  we  know  nothing  of  the 
essence,  but  that  it  is  unperishable,  and  therefore 
if  coupled  with  a  rational  state  of  existence,  why 
not  immortal  ? 

It  will  be  better  at  once  to  take  up  a  regular  in- 
quiry into  the  nature  of  our  existence,  connect- 
ed with  the  object  of  rational  creation,  than  dwell 
farther  upon  exceptions,  but  consider  such  in  the 
progress  of  the  work,  and  so  preserve  connexion 
and  relevancy  to  the  whole. 


II.    DIVISION. 


In  prosecuting  an  enquiry  into  the  object  of 
our  present  existence,  it  may  perhaps  be  proper 
to  ask^  whether,  considering  it  entirely  unconnect- 
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ed  with  any  other  state,  it  is  in  itself  sufficient  for 
the  purposes  of  rational  existence  ?  Take  the  most 
happy  state  of  this  life,  and  ask,  whether  the  ob- 
ject of  intelligence  be  answered?  certainly  not. 
On  the  contrary,  if  this  life  were  to  be  our  only 
sphere  of  action,  it  is  apparent,  the  greater  the 
degree  of  intelligence  and  virtue,  the  greater  would 
the  aggravation  of  evil  be  ;  since  all  labour  would 
be  vain  beyond  the  narrow  limits  of  worldly  poli- 
cy, ^nd  animal  gratification  ;  perpetually  crossed 
and  tormented  by  the  vicissitudes  of  life,  never 
for  a  moment  certain  of  the  happiness  in  posses- 
sion, ever  sure  of  its  final  termination,  deprived 
of  all  consolation  in  the  hope  of  futurity  ;  so  cir- 
cumstanced, the  mind  according  to  its  intelligence 
would  be  a  curse  to  itself,  and  look  upon  the  grave 
as  the  only  rational  provision  in  such  a  state  otiun- 
anszvered  creation.  In  short,  there  can  be  no  ra- 
tional inquiry  into  the  object  of  our  present  ex- 
istence, which  does  not  Qdivry  permaneiicij  dLiid  fu- 
turity along  with  it. 

Holding  our  present  existence  in  connexion 
with  futurity,  we  have  a  most  beautiful  system 
of  divine  intelligence  opening  at  once  upon  us  ;  all 
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is  harmony  and  perfection ;  the  evils  of  this  life 
become  so  many  sources  of  good,  and  every  cir- 
cumstance tends  to  the  object  of  our  creation : 
deny  this  connexion  in  relation  to  futurity,  and  you 
destroy  the  whole.  Our  existence  then  becomes 
a  dissevered  member  from  the  trunk,  of  the  first 
importance  while  it  remained  in  connexion,  but 
■useless  in  separation. 

Here  then  we  begin  to  feel  the  true  importance 
of  all  the  circumstances  of  our  present  being ;  and 
instead  of  holding  the  knowledge  of  nature  cheap, 
we  shall  soon  find  that  our  dearest  objects  are  con- 
nected with  it. 

.  Let  us  establish  this  upon  rational  grounds  : 

Suppose  it  had  pleased  God  to  create  us  at  the 
beginning  perfect  and  unchangeable  beings.  This 
is  supposing  the  opposite  to  those  who  say,  *'  it 
might  have  pleased  God  to  have  created  us  know- 
ing any  thing  but  happiness."  But  this  is  a  strange 
use  of  omnipotence,  as  if  God  would  create  any 
thing  but  what  would  tend  to  good,,  but  what  in 
its  effect  would  lead  to  perfection,  and  upon  a 
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little  reflection  we  shall  find,  that,  we  have  more 
to  adore  the  infinite  goodness  of  God  in  creating 
uSy  as  tve  are,  for  I  must  again  and  again  repeat, 
**  it  is  one  of  the  grossest  absurdities  in  blasphemy, 
to  suppose,  that  the  whole  of  the  circumstances 
of  our  present  existence  is  not  all  wise  and  good," 
than  if  he  had  created  us  at  the  beginning,  per- 
fect, and  unchangeable  beings. 

When  men  talk  absurdly  dhout  power,  and  say 
nothing  is  impossible  to  omnipotence,  they  talk 
without  any  knowledge  of  God  who  is  all  good- 
ness, and  therefore  ceil  is  impossible  in  God  :  any 
thing  but  the  most  perfect  wisdom  is  impossible  in 
God :  He  is  all  power,  all  wisdom,  all  goodness, 
therefore  to  the  triilif  religious  mind,  it  becomes 
painful  even  to  mention  what  the  over  zealous  have 
stated  as  to  the  possibility  of  \iis power,  when  it  is  at 
the  expence  of  his  wisdom  and  goodness.    The  great 

and  good  God  would  never  create  a  being  inde- 
ed o 

libly  for  misery,  unquestionably  though  power  he 
has  to  do  any  thing.  Such  instances,  though  they 
be  used  to  evidence  the  goodness  of  the  Deity, 
are  little  better  than  blasphemies.  Surely  there 
is  more  than  sufficient  to  prove  the  goodness  of 
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the  Deity  in  his  works,  without  seeking  extrav- 
gant  contrast,  which  could  only  rest  in  the  nature 
of  a  devil.  It  is  the  power  of  God  which  fanatics 
fear,  the  rational  adore  his  wisdom  and  goodness. 

We  have  now  to  show  that  there  is  more  good- 
ness exemplified  by  the  Deity  in  creating  us  as  zve 
are,  than  if  we  had  been  created  perfect  and  tin- 
changeable  beings.  We  have  already  stated  that 
every  thing  which  is  not  all  zvise,  and  good,  is  im- 
possible  in  God  :  To  suppose  the  contrary,  in 
truth,  is  blasphemy.  The  only  way  then  wc  have 
of  exemplifying  the  goodness  of  the  Deity  towards 
his  creatures,  is  through  the  medium  of  rational 
evidence. 

The  f7^st  object  of  an  omnipotent  being  is  the 
creation  of  positive  happiness,  the  means  of  which 
^re  positive  mrtue,  and  positive  virtue  can  alo?ie 
arise  from  the  actions  of  the  being  created.  Had  we 
been  created  then  perfect  and  unchangeable  beings 
from  the  beginning,  we  could  never  have  enjoy- 
ed positive  happiness,  because  we  could  never  have 
been  exposed  to  those  actions  from  whence  only, 
positive  virtue  could  spring :  a  state  of  such  creat- 
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ed  peifection  could  only  be  attended  by  a  state  of 
7tcgative  happiness,  for  a  being  of  such  a  supposed 
state,  could  never  recur  to  any  act  of  virtue  in 
himself,  since  he  had  7iever  been  placed  in  a  state 
of  trial — he  could  ne^cer  feel  \hQ  bliss  of  conscious 
rectitude,  and  therefore  he  could  never  be  posi- 
tively happy :  His  state  of  bliss  arising  from  a  to- 
tal ignorance  of  misery,  would  be  a  state  of  szveets 
unestablished  h^^  former  contra^s,  and,  therefore, 
destitute  as  he  would  be  of  all  previous  knowledge 
of  bitter^  could  7iot  be  sweets  to  him. 

It  may  be  said  in  objection  to  this,  by  those 
who  still  recur  to  the  possihiliti/  of  God  doing  any 
thing,  that,  it  may  please  him  to  create  beings 
perfect  and  unchangeable  from  the  beginning,  and 
give  tbem  positive  happiness,  by  giving  them  a 
consciousness  of  positive  virtue.     But  such  an  ob- 
jection cannot  for  a  moment  hold  good,  since  it  is 
grounded  in  the  same  error  already  noticed,    of 
attributing  an  ir7Yitional  exercise  of  power  to  a 
being  who  is  all  wise,  and  good.    Those  who  would 
attribute  such  an  exercise  of  power,  forget  at  the 
same  time  that  they  are  attributing  an  act  of  decep- 
tiojz :  for  one  of  the  greatest  delights  of  omnipo- 
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tence  must  be  the  contemplation  of  positive  vir- 
tue, which  could  ?wt  exist  in  a  negative  state  of 
being  as  here  described,  and  therefore  creating  a 
belief  of  suck  an  existence,  where  it  realli/  could 
9iGt  exist,  would  be  an  act  of  deception,  and  he 
who  could  believe  this  in  God,  w^ould  believe  in  a7i 
hnpGSsibility, 

The  object,  then,  of  our  present  eiistejice  w  ill 
be  found  to  rest  in  the  creation  oi positive  virtue ; 
and  the  end  of  our  being,  in  relation  to  futurity,  in 
the  enjoyment  of  positive  happiness.  What  a  beau- 
tiful system  of  omnipotent  wisdom,  and  divine 
goodness  is  here  shedding  its  active  blessings  on 
created  intelligence.  No,  says  the  great  God  of 
omnipotent  goodness,  my  creatures  shall  not  be 
Diactive  atoms  of  blissful  quietism,  they  shall  have 
a  consciousness  of  rectitude  in  themselves,  and 
while  they  adore  me  as  their  Creator,  and  the 
giver  of  all  good,  yet  shall  their  gratitude  surpass 
eveii  their  adoration :  for  I  will  make  their  best 
joys  spring  from  their  own  acts,  they  shall  i7i  part 
become  the  creators  of  their  own  happiness — 
and  I  will  bless  them. 

B 
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Whether  we  contemplate  this  system  in  the 
creation  oi positive  "cii^tue,  for  the  purposes  of  j^o^i- 
tive  happiness,  as  an  act  of  divine  goodness;  or,  phi- 
losophically, as  to  the  ineffable  provisions  of  its 
economy,  the  stupendousness  of  effects  from  such 
simple  sublimity  of  construction,  cannot  fail  equally 
to  fill  our  minds  with  awe  and  admiration.  For 
God's  sake,  with  such  light  before  us,  let  us  pursue 
a  rational  course,  let  us  emerge  into  day,  and  free 
our  minds  from  the  complexity  and  jargon  of  what 
has  been  called  philosophy,  as  well  as  from  the 
chaotic  night  of  blasphemy  and  fanaticism. 


III.    DIVISION". 


In  pursuing  the  investigation  of  the  subUme 
truths  of  nature,  all  then  that  the  mind  has  to 
keep  in  view^  is,  that  the  ejid  of  our  creation  is 
for  the  purpose  of  positive  happiness  in  futurity  ; 
resting  on  the  circumstances  of  our  present  exist- 
ence in  the  production  oi positive  virtue. 

Let  us  now  shortly  view  the  provisions  neces- 
sary to  the  production  of  positive  virtue ;    or,  in 
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other  words,  the  circumstances  or  constitution  of 
our  present  existence.     It  is  obvious,  that  for  the 
production  of  positive  virtue,  a  certain  freedom 
of  action  must  be  given  to   the   beino;  created. 
That  he  should  learn  good  by  experkme^  and  not 
wholly  by  intuition  :     That,  in  truth,  he  must  not 
necessarily  be  bound  down  to  the  line  of  good  set 
before  him ;  or,  otherwise,  he  would  be  placed  in 
that  state  of  negatheness  already  considered,  in 
which  no  positive  virtue  could  exist.     And  thus 
we  find  that  the  whole  system  of  nature  is  esta- 
blished  by  contrast :   the  whole  of  its  constitution 
answering  the   purposes  of  that  p?wiswn  from 
whence  only  positive  virtue  could  spring..    Our 
knowledcre  of  nature  depends  upon  the  experience 
of  contrast ;  we  know  pleasure  onli/  by  having 
experienced  pain ;   we  are  led  to  good  by  know- 
ing what  is  evil ;  vice  establishes  virtue,  and  in 
the   knowledge   derived  from  the  experience  of 
such  relations,  connected  with  a  certain  fixedom 
or  choice  of  adoption,  is  to  be  found  that  provi- 
sion on  which  positive  virtue  depends.    It  is  hard- 
ly necessary  to  evidence  the  harmony  which  exists 
between  our  animal  and  intellectual  being  for  the 
purposes  of  good.     On  the  one  hand,  our  animal 
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being  is  the  medium  of  intelligence,  by  conveying 
to  us  the  knowledge  of  the  works  of  nature,  full 
of  beauty  and  design,  teeming  with  unceasing  ob- 
jects for  wonder  and  adoration  ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  its  fragile  nature,  its  wants  and  many 
appetites,  all  tend  to  practical  lessons  for  the 
establishment  of  positive  virtue,  in  curbing  its  pas- 
sions, in  seeking  good,  in  a  rational  exercise  of 
Our  understandings,  in  fine,  in  answering  the  ob- 
ject of  our  present  existence  ;  viz.  the  production 
of  positive  "virtue,  for  the  establishment  of  positive 
happiness  in  futurity. 

In  such  a  system  then,  for  the  creation  of  posi- 
tive virtue,  it  must  be  evident  a  certain  freedom 
of  action  is  a  necessary  provision.  All  the  cir- 
cumstances of  our  existence  being  constituted  in 
good,  there  can  be  no  evil  existing  in  nature.  It 
is  a  deviation  from  that  good  established  by  the 
order  of  nature,  resulting  in  us  from  this  freedom 
of  choice,  or  free  will,  for  the  purpose  of  positive 
virtue,  whereby  evil  is  created.  And  to  prove 
beyond  dispute,  that  in  the  constitution  of  nature 
there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  evil,  the  very  de- 
viation from  good  which  produces  evil  in  or  to  us, 
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is  made,  by  the  provisions  of  nature,  a  source 
of  positive  good  ;  as  by  such  deviation  we  are  led 
to  a  positi^ve  knowkdge  of  good.  These  points 
will  be  more  fully  exemplified,  when  we  come  to 
enlarge  on  the  nature  of  right  and  wrong.  At 
present,  we  only  assert  that  all  the  circumstan- 
ces of  our  existence  are  good,  and  that  posi- 
tive evil  does  not  exist  in  nature :  That,  in  truth, 
there  is  no  evil,  but  in  om^selves,  and  that  such 
evil  wholly  depends  on  our  own  adoption. 

In  such  a  system,  for  the  production  oi positive 
virtue,  it  follows,  in  course,  that  the  circumstan- 
ces of  existence,  created,  indeed,  for  the  very  ^wv- 
pose  of  impressio7iy  e.vciteinent,  or  inducement,  must 
influence  materially,  nay,  indeed,  in  many  in- 
stances, apparently  mould  the  mind  to  their  con- 
firmation. And  thus  we  are  told  by  some  philo- 
sophers, and  very  grave  ones  too,  that  man  is 
wholly,  in  the  most  unlimited  sense,  wholly  the 
creature  (A~ circumstance  :  a  passive  being  without 
one  single  quality  for  ?'e-action  in  himself :  that  is, 
a  cork  carried  down  the  stream  of  life,  without 
the  capability  of  getting  one  way  or  the  other, 
just  as  one  sees  a  straw  carried  down  a  gutter, 
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What  ra  tional  and  sublime  notions  such  men 
iTiUst  have!  and  yet  these  men  are  poliiical  juS" 
tice  writers,  the  upholders  of  morals  and  rational 
liberty :  Yes,  truly,  they  can  give  a  vast  deal  of 
political  justice,  and  rational  liberty  to  their  cork 
in  the  gutter  !  and  what  a  fine  code  of  morality 
too  must  be  expected  from  men  who  designate 
good — pleasure — and  evil — pain  1  !  ! — Who,  in 
fact,  are  so  many  pigs  in  the  narroxv  trough  of 
life,  that  just  feed  upon  what  is  thrown  in  ;  who 
neither  look  at  the  object  of  the  giver,  or  the 
purposes  for  which  they  are  employed. 

*  To  the  rational  mind  it  must  be  forcibly  felt 
that  it  is  impossible,  without  we  have  the  object 
of  our  creation  before  us,  viz.  the  production  of 
positive  virtue,  together  with  the  means  of  effect- 
ing such  production — a  certain  liberty  of  action, 
or  freedom  of  choice — to  judge  correctly  of  any 
of  the  circumstances  of  life.  And  from  the  want 
of  this  object,  or,  with  a  "very  different  object  in 
view,  we  are  favoured  with  such  philosophical  jar- 
gon, *^  antecedent,"  "  consequent,"  stuff  and  non- 
sense as  follows. 
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"  Of  Free  Will  and  Necessity'' 

[The  following  very  long  quotation  is  given  from 
the  "  Political  Justice,"  that  Mr  Godwin 
may  speak,  and  the  reader  judge,  for  him- 
self] 

1.  "  Of  the  many  controversies  w^hich  have 
been  excited  relative  to  the  operation  of  opinion, 
none  are  of  more  importance  than  the  question  re- 
specting free  will,  and  necessity.  We  will  first 
endeavour  to  establish  the  proposition,  that  all 
the  actions  of  men  are  necessary. 

2.  "  He  who  affirms  that  all  actions  are  ne- 
cessary, means  that  the  man^  who  is  acquainted 
with  all  the  circumstances  under  which  a  living, 
or  intelligent  being  is  placed  upon  any  given  occa- 
sion, is  qualified  to  predict  the  conduct  he  will 
hold,  with  as  much  certainty  as  he  can  predict  any 
of  the  phenomena  of  inanimate  nature.  Upon 
this  question  the  advocate  of  liberty,  in  the  phi- 
losophical sense,  must  join  issue.  He  must,  if  he 
mean  any  thing,  deny  this  certainty  of  conjunc- 
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tion  between  moral  antecedents  and  consequents. 
Where  all  is  constant  and  invariable,  and  the 
events  that  arise  uniformly  correspond  to  the  cir- 
cumstances in  wich  they  originate,  there  can  be 
no  liberty." 

3.  "  It  is  generally  acknowledged  that,  in  the 
events  of  the  material  universe,  every  thing  is  sub- 
jected to  this  necessity.  Let  us  recollect  w-hat  is 
the  species,  of  evidence  that  has  satisfied  philo- 
sophers upon  this  point.  Their  only  solid  ground 
of  reasoning  has  been  from  experience.  The  ar- 
gument w^hich  has  induced  mankind  to  conceive 
of  the  universe  as  governed  by  certain  laws,  has 
been,  an  observed  similarity  in  the  succession  of 
events.  No  experiments  we  are  able  to  make,  no 
reasonings  we  are  able  to  deduce,  can  ever  in- 
struct  us  in  the  principle  of  causation,  or  show  us 
for  w^hat  reason  it  is  that  one;  event  has,  in  every 
instance  in  which  it  has  been  known  to  occur, 
been  the  precursor  of  another  event  of  a  given  de- 
scription. Yet  t;his  observation  does  not,  in  the 
slightest  degree,  invalidate  our  inference  from  one 
event  to  another,  or  affect  the  operations  of  moral 
prudence  and  expectation," 
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4.  "  Let  us  proceed  to  apply  these  reasonings 
concerning  matter,  to  the  illustration  of  the  theory 
of  mind.  Is  it  possible,  in  this  latter  theory,  as 
in  the  former  subject,  to  discover  any  general 
principles  ?  Can  intellect  be  made  a  topic  of  sci- 
ence?— are  we  able  to  reduce  the  multiplied  phe- 
nomena of  mind  to  any  certain  standard  of  reason- 
ing? If  the  affirmative  of  these  questions  be  con- 
ceded, the  inevitable  consequence  appears  to  be, 
that  mind,  as  well  as  matter,  exhibits  a  constant 
conjunction  of  events,  and  furnishes  all  the  ground 
that  any  subject  will  atiord  for  an  opinion  of  ne- 
cessity. That  mind  is  a  topic  of  science,  may  be 
argued  from  all  those  branches  of  literature  and 
inquiry  which  have  mind  for  their  subject.  What 
species  of  amusement  or  instruction  would  history 
afford,  if  there  were  no  ground  of  inference  from 
moral  antecedents  to  their  consequents ;  if  cer- 
tain temptations  and  inducements  did  not,  in  all 
ages  and  climates,  introduce  a  certain  series  of 
actions  ;  if  we  were  unable  to  trace  a  method  and 
unity  of  system  in  men's  tempers,  propensities, 
and  transactions  ?  But,  upon  the  supposition  on 
which  we  are  arguing,  all  objects  would  be  irregu- 
lar and  disjunct,  without  the  possibiHty  of  afford- 


ing  any  grounds  of  reasoning,  or  principles  of  sci- 
ence. If  there  were  not  this  original  and  essential 
conjunction  between  motives  and  actions,  and 
which  forms  one  particular  branch  of  this  prin- 
ciple, between  men's  past  and  future  actions,  there 
could  be  no  such  thing  as  character,  or  as  a 
ground  of  inference,  enabling  us  to  predict  what 
men  would  be,  from  what  they  have  been.  From 
the  same  idea  of  regularity  and  conjunction,  arise 
all  the  schemes  of  policy,  in  consequence  of  which 
men  propose  to  themselves,  by  a  certain  plan  of 
conduct,  to  prevail  upon  others  to  become  the 
tools  and  instruments  of  their  purposes.  Lastly, 
if  I  carefully  persuade,  exhort,  and  exhibit  mo- 
tives to  another,  it  is  because  I  believe  that  mo- 
tives have  a  tendency  to  influence  his  conduct. 
If  I  reward  or  punish  him,  either  with  a  view  to 
his  own  improvement,  or  as  an  example  to  others, 
it  is  because  I  have  been  led  to  believe  that  re- 
wards and  punishments  are  calculated  to  affect 
the  dispositions  and  practices  of  mankind." 

5.  "  There  is  but  one  conceivable  objection 
against  the  inference  -fieom  these  premises  to  the 
necessity  of  human  actions.     It  may  be  alleged 
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that,  'though  there  is  a  real  coherence  between 
motives  and  actions,  yet  this  coherence  may  not 
amount  to  a  certainty  ;  and,  oi  (consequence,  the 
mind  still  retrdns  an  inherent  activity,  by  wiiich  it 
can  at  pleasure  supersede  and  dissolve  it.  Thus^ 
for  example,  when  I  address  argument  and  per- 
suasion to  my  neighbour,  to  induce  him  to  adopt 
a  certain  species  of  conduct,  I  make  a  reserve  for 
a  certain  faculty  of  hberty  he  is  supposed  to  pos- 
sess, which  may  at  last  counteract  the  best  di- 
gested projects.' 

6.  "  But  in  this  objection  there  is  nothing  pe- 
cuhar  to  the  case  of  mind.  It  is  just  so  in  mat- 
ter. I  see  a  part  only  of  the  premises,  and  there- 
fore can  pronounce  only  with  uncertainty  upon 
the  conclusion.  A  philosophical  experiment  which 
has  succeeded  an  hundred  times,  may  alt02:ether 
fail  in  the  next  rial.  But  what  does  the  philoso- 
pher conclude  from  this  ? — Not  that  there  is  a  li- 
berty of  choice  in  his  instruments,  or  his  ma- 
terials, by  which  they  baffle  the  best  formed  ex- 
pectations,— not  that  the  established  order  of  ante- 
cedents and  consequents  is  imperfect,  and  that 
part  of  the  consequent  happens  without  an  ante- 
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cedent;  but  that  there  was  some  other  antecedent 
concerned,  to  which,  at  the  time,  he  failed  to  ad- 
vert, but  which  a  fresh  investigation  will  probably 
lay  open  to  him.  When  the  science  of  the  material 
universe  was  in  its  infancy,  men  were  sufficiently 
prompt  to  refer  events  to  accident  and  chance  ; 
but  the  further  they  have  extended  their  inquiries 
and  observations,  the  more  reason  they  have  found 
to  conclude,  that  every  thing  takes  place  accord- 
ing to  necessary  and  universal  laws.  The  case  is 
exactly  parallel  with  respect  to  mind.  The  politi- 
cian and  the  philosopher,  however  they  may  specu- 
latively entertain  the  opinion  of  free  will, never  think 
of  introducing;  into  it  their  scheme  of  accountino^  for 
events.  If  an  incident  turn  out  otherwise  than 
they  expected,  they  take  it  for  granted,  that  there 
was  some  unobserved  bias,  some  habit  of  think- 
ing, some  prejudice  of  education,  some  singular 
association  of  ideas,  that  disappointed  their  pre- 
diction ;  and,  if  they  be  of  an  active  and  enter- 
prising temper,  they  return,  like  the  natural  phi- 
losopher, to  search  out  the  secret  spring  of  this 
unlooked-for  event." 
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7.  "  Another  argument  in  favour  of  the  doctrine 
of  necessity,  not  less  clear  and  irresistible  thaa 
that  from  the  uniformity  of  conjunction  of  antece- 
dents and  consequents,  will  arise  from  a  reference 
to  the  nature  of  voluntary  action.  The  motions 
of  the  animal  system  distribute  themselves  into 
two  great  classes,  voluntary  and  involuntary. 
'*  Voluntary  action,"  as  we  formerly  observed 
*^  is,  where  the  event  is  foreseen,  previously  to  its 
occurrence,  and  the  hope  or  fear  of  that  event, 
forms  the  excitement,  prompting  our  effort  to 
forward  or  retard  it."  Here,  then,  the  advo- 
cates of  intellectual  liberty  have  a  clear  dilemma 
proposed  to  their  choice.  They  are  aware,  that 
to  ascribe  freedom  to  that  which  is  involuntary, 
even  if  the  assumption  could  be  maintained, 
^vould  be  altogether  foreign  to  the  great  subject  of 
moral,  theological,  or  political  enquiry.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  to  ascribe  freedom  to  our  volun- 
ary  actions,  isan  express  contradiction  in  terms. 
No  motion  is  voluntary,  any  farther,  than  it  is 
accompanied  with  intention  and  design,  and  has 
for  its  proper  antecedent,  the  apprehension  of  an 
end  to  be  accomplished.  So  far  as  it  flows,  in 
any  degree,  from  another  source,  it  is  involuntary.'' 
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8.  "  The  truth  of  the  doctrine  of  necessity  will  be 
still  more  evident,  if  we  consider  the  absurdity  of 
the  opposite  hypothesis.     One  of  its  principle  in- 
gredients is  self-deiermination.     Our  external  ac- 
tions are  then  said  to  be  free,  when  they  truly  re- 
sult from  the  determination  of  the  mind.     If  our 
volitions,  or  internal  acts,    be  also  free,  they  must 
in  like  manner  result  from  the  determination  of 
the  mind,  or,  in  other  word&,  *'the  mind  in  adopt- 
ing them,"  must  be  "  self-determined."      Now, 
nothing  can   be  more  evident,  than  that  in  which 
the  mind  exercises  its  freedom,  must  be  an  act  of 
the  mind.     Liberty,  therefore,   according  to  this 
hypothesis,  consists  in  this,   that  every  choice  w^e 
make,  has  been  chosen  by  us,  and  every  act  of  the 
mind,   been  preceded  and  produced  by  an  act  of 
the  mind.     This  is  so  true,,  that  in  reality,  the  ul- 
timate act  is  not  styled  free,   from  any  quality  of 
its  own,  but  because  the  mind,  in  adopting  it,  was 
self' determined,  that  is,  because  it  was  preceded 
by  another  act.     The  ultimate  act  resulted  com- 
pletely from   the  determinatioa  that  was  its  pre- 
cursor.    It  was  itself  necessary ;  and,  if  we  w^ould 
look  for  freedom,  it  must  be  to  that  preceding  act. 
But,  in  that  preceding  act  also>  if  the  mind  were 
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free,  it  was  self-determined,  that  is,  this  volition 
was  chosen  by  a  preceding  volition,  and,  by  the 
same  reasoning,  this  also  by  another  antecedent 
to  itself.  All  the  acts,  except  the  first,  were  ne- 
cessary, and  followed  each  other,  as  inevitably  as 
the  links  of  a  chain  do,  when  the  first  link  is 
drawn  forward.  But  then,  neither  was  this  first 
act  free,  unless  the  mind  in  adopting  it  were  self- 
determined,  that  is,  unless  this  act  was  chosen  by 
a  preceding  act.  Trace  back  the  chain  as  far  as 
you  please,  every  act  at  which  you  arrive  is  neces- 
sary. That  act,  which  gives  the  character  of  fi^ee- 
doni  to  the  whole,  can  never  be  discovered  ;  and, 
if  it  could,  in  its  own  nature  it  would  include  a 
contradiction." 

9.  "  Another  idea  which  belongs  to  the  hypothe- 
sis of  free  will,  is,  that  the  mind  is  not  necessarily 
inclined  this  way  or  that,  by  the  motives  which  are 
presented  to  it,  by  the  clearness  or  obscurity 
with  which  they  are  apprehended,  or  by  the  temper 
and  character  which  preceding  habits  may  have 
generated  ;  but  that,  by  its  inherent  activity,  it  is 
equally  capable  of  proceeding  either  way,  and 
passes  to  its  determination  from  a  previous  state  of 
absolute  indifference.     Now,  what  sort  of  activity 
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is  that,  which  is  equally  inclined  to  all  kinds  of  ac- 
tions. Let  us  suppose  a  particle  of  matter  endow- 
ed with  an  inherent  propensity  to  motion.  This 
propensity  must  either  be  to  move  in  one  particu- 
lar direction,  and  then  it  must  for  ever  move  in 
that  direction,  unless  counteracted  by  some  exter- 
nal impression  ;  or  it  must  have  an  equal  tenden- 
cy to  all  directions,  and  then  the  result  must  be 
a  state  of  perpetual  rest." 

10.  "  The  absurdity  of  this  consequence  is  so  e- 
vident,  that  the  advocates  of  intellectual  liberty 
have  endeavoured  to  destroy  its  force,  by  means 
of  a  distinction.  ''  Motive,"  it  has  been  said, 
^'  is  indeed  the  occasion,  the  sine  qua  non  of  voli- 
**  tioo,  but  it  has  no  inherent  power  to  compel  voli- 
"  tion  Its  influence  depends  upon  the  free  and  un- 
'*  constrained  surrender  of  the  mind.  Between  op- 
'^  posite  motives  and  conbiderations,  the  mind  can 
"  choose  as  it  pleases,  and,  by  its  determination, 
*'  can  convert  the  motive  which  is  weak  and  insuffi- 
"  cient  in  the  romparison,  into  the  strongest "  But 
this  hypothesis  will  be  found  exceedingly  inade- 
qudte  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  produced.  It 
may  easily  be   shown,  that  motives  must  either 
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have  a  fixed  and  certain  relation  to  their  conse^ 
quents,  or  they  can  have  none.     For,  first,  it  must 
be  remembered,  that  the  ground  or  reason  of  any 
event,  of  whatever  nature  it  be,  must  be  contained 
among  the  circumstances  which  precede  that  e- 
vent.     The  mind  is  supposed  to  be  in  a  state  of 
previous  indifference,  and  therefore  cannot  be,  in 
itself  considered,    the  source    of  the  particular 
choice  that  is  made.     There  is  a  motive  on  one 
side,  and  a  motive  on  the  other;   and  between 
these  lie  the  true  ground  and  reason  of  preference. 
But,  wherever  there  is  a  tendency  to  preference, 
there  may  be  degrees  of  tendency.     If  the  de- 
grees be  equal,  preference  cannot  follow  :  it  is  e- 
quivalent  to  the  putting  equal  weights  into  the  op- 
posite scales  of  a  balance.     If  one  of  them  have 
a  greater  tendency  to  preference  than  the  other, 
that  which  has  the  greatest  tendency  must  ultima- 
tely prevail.     Secondly,  if  motive  have  not  a  ne- 
cessary  influence,    it   is   altogether  superfluous. 
The  mind  cannot  first  choose  to  be  influenced  by 
a  motive,  and  afterwards  submit  to  its  operation : 
for,   in  that  case,   the  preference  would  belong 
wholly  to  this  previous  volition.     The  determina- 
tion would  in  reality  be  complete  in  the  first  in- 
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stance :  and  the  motive,  which  came  in  after- 
ward Sy  might  be  the  pretext,  but  could  not  be 
the  true  source  of  the  proceeding.  Lastly,  it  may  be 
observed  upon  the  hypothesis  of  free  will,  that  the 
whole  system  is  built  upon  a  distinction  where 
there  is  no  difference,  viz.  a  distinction  between 
the  intellectual  and  active  powers  of  the  mind. 
A  mysterious  philosophy  taught  men  to  suppose, 
that,  when  an  object  was  already  felt  to  be  desi- 
rable, there  was  need  of  some  distinct  power  to 
put  the  body  in  motion.  But  reason  finds  no 
ground  for  this  supposition.  We  need  only  attend 
to  the  obvious  meaning  of  the  terms,  in  order  to 
perceive  that  the  will  is  merely,  as  it  has  been 
happily  termed,  "  the  last  act  of  the  understan- 
ding," "  one 'of  the  different  cases  of  the]  associa- 
tion of  ideas."  What  indeed  is  preference,  but  a 
feeling  of  something  that  really  inheres,  or  is  sup- 
posed to  inhere,  in  the  objects  themselves  ?  It  is 
the  comparison,  true  or  erroneous,  which  the 
mind  makes,  respecting  such  things  as  are  brought 
into  competition  with  each  other.  If  this  fact  had 
been  sufficiently  attended  to,  the  freedom  of  the 
will  would  never  have  been  gravely  maintained 
by  philosophical  writers,   since  no  man  ever  ima- 
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gined,  that  we  were  free  to  feel  or  not  to  feel 
an  impression  made  upon  our  organs,  and  to  be- 
lieve or  not  to  believe  a  proposition  demonstrated 
to  our  understanding. 

"  1 1 .  It  must  be  unnecessary  to  add  any  thing 
further  on  this  head,  unless  it  be  a  momentary  re- 
collection of  the  sort  of  benefit  that  freedom  of  the 
will  would  confer  upon  us,  supposing  it  possible. 
Man  being,  as  we  have  here  found  him  to  be,  a 
creature,  whose  actions  flow  from  the  simplest 
principle,  and  who  is  governed  by  the  apprehen- 
sions of  his  understanding,  nothing  further  is  re- 
quisite but  the  improvement  of  his  reasoning  fa- 
culty, to  make  him  virtuous  and  happy.  But  did 
he  possess  a  faculty  independent  of  the  understand- 
ing, and  capable  of  resisting  from  mere  caprice 
the  most  powerful  arguments ;  the  best  education, 
and  the  most  sedulous  instruction  might  be  of  no 
use  to  him  ;  this  freedom  we  shall  easily  perceive 
to  be  his  bane  and  curse ;  and  the  only  hope  of 
lasting  benefit  to  the  species,  would  be,  by  draw- 
ing closer  the  connexion  between  the  external  mo- 
tions  and  the  understanding,  wholly  to  extirpate  it. 

The  virtuous  man,  in  proportion  to  his  improve- 
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ment,  will  be  under  the  constant  influence  of  fix- 
ed and  invariable  principles  ;  and  such  a  being  as 
we  conceive  God  to  be,  can  never  in  any  one  in- 
stance have  exercised  this  liberty,  that  is,  can 
never  have  acted  in  a  foolish  and  tyrannical  man- 
ner. Freedom  of  the  will  is  absurdly  represented 
as  necessary  to  render  the  mind  susceptible  of  mo- 
ral principles ;  but,  in  reality,  so  far  as  we  act 
with  liberty,  so  far  as  we  are  independent  of  mo- 
tives, our  conduct  is  as  independent  of  morality 
as  it  is  of  reason,  nor  is  it  possible  that  we  should 
deserve  either  praise  or  blame  for  a  proceeding 
thus  capricious  aud  indisciphnable." 


Such  are,  in  full  length,  Mr  Godwin's  words  oh 
the  Doctrine  of  Necessity,  and  before  we  go  to 
the  "  Inferences"  he  himself  draws,  we  only  beg 
for  one  moment  to  call  the  attention  of  the  mind 
to  the  very  last  sentence  here  quoted,  and  some 
palpable  passages  in  contradiction  to  be  met  with 
in  these  "  inferences"  on  the  subject  of  "  praise" 
and  "  blame". 
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Mr  Godwins  Inferences  from  the  Doctrine  of 

Necessity, 

1.  "  First  then  it  appears,  that  man  is  in  no 
case,  strictly  speaking,  the  beginner  of  any  event 
or  series  of  events  that  take  place  in  the  universe, 
but  only  the  vehicle  through  which  certain  antece- 
dents operate,  which  antecedents,  if  he  were  sup- 
posed not  to  exist,  would  cease  to  have  that  o- 
peration. 

2.  "  Is  this  view  of  things  incompatible  with 
the  existence  of  virtue  ? — If  by  virtue  we  under- 
stand the  operation  of  an  intelligent  being  in  the 
exercise  of  an  optional  power,  so  that,  under  the 
same  precise  circumstances,  it  might,  or  might  not 
have  taken  place,  undoubtedly  it  will  annihilate 
it ;  But  the  doctrine  of  necessity  does  not  over- 
turn the  nature  of  things.  Happiness  and  misery, 
wisdom  and  error  will  still  be  distinct  from  each 
other,  and  there  will  still  be  a  correspondence 
between  them.  Wherever  there  is  that  which 
may  be  the  means  of  pleasure  or  pain  to  a  sensi- 
tive being,  there  is  ground  for  preference  and  de- 
sire, or  on  the  contrary  for  neglect  and  aversion. 

c  3 
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Benevolence  and  wisdom  will  be  objects  worthy 
to  be  desired,  selfishness  and  error  worthy  to  be 
disliked.  If,  therefore,  by  virtue,  we  mean  that 
principle  which  asserts  the  preference  of  the  form- 
er over  the  latter,  its  reality  will  remain  undimi- 
nished by  the  doctrine  of  necessity. 

3.  ''  But,  if  the  doctrine  of  necessity  do  not 
annihilate  virtue,  it  tends  to  introduce  a  great 
change  into  our  ideas  respecting  it.  According 
to  this  doctrine  it  will  be  absurd  for  a  man  to  say, 
"  I  will  exert  myself,"  "  I  will  take  care  to  re- 
member," or  even,  "  I  will  do  this."  All  these 
e:Kpressions  imply  as  if  man  were,  or  could  be, 
something  else  than  what  motives  make  him. 
Man  is  in  reality  a  passive,  and  not  an  active 
being :  If  we  were  constantly  aware  of  this,  our 
minds  would  not  glow  less  ardently  with  the  love 
of  truth,  justice,  happiness  and  mankind  ;  we 
should  have  a  firmness  and  simplicity  in  our  con- 
duct, not  w^asting  itself  in  fruitless  struggles, 
and  regrets,  not  hurried  along  with  infantine  im- 
patience, but  seeing  actions  with  their  consequen- 
ces, and  calml    '^nd  unreservedly  given  up  to  the 
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influence  of  those  comprehensive  views  w^hich  this 
doctrine  inspires. 

4.  "  As  to  our  conduct  towards  others,  in  in- 
stances where  we  were  concerned  to  improve  and 
meliorate  their  minds,  we  should  address  our  re- 
presentations and  remonstrances  to  them  with 
double  confidence.  The  believer  in  free  will,  can 
expostulate  with,  or  correct  his  pupil,  with  faint 
and  uncertain  hopes,  conscious  that  the  clearest 
exhibition  of  truth  is  impotent,  when  brought  into 
contest  with  the  unhearing  and  undisciplinable  fa- 
culty of  will ;  or  in  reality,  if  he  were  consistent, 
secure  that  it  could  produce  no  effect.  The  ne- 
cessarian, on  the  contrary,  employs  real  antece- 
dents, and  has  a  right  to  expect  real  effects, 

5,  "  But  though  he  would  represent,  he  would 
not  exhort,  for  this  is  a  term  without  a  meaning ; 
he  would  suggest  motives  to  the  mind,  but  he 
would  not  call  upon  it  to  comply,  as  if  it  had  a 
power  to  comply,  or  not  to  comply.  His  office 
would  consist  of  two  parts,  the  exhibition  of  mo- 
tives to  the  pursuit  of  a  certain  end,  and  the  de- 
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lineation  of  the  easiest  and  most  effectual  way  of 
attaining  that  end. 

6.  "  At  first  sight  it  may  appear  as  if,  the  mo- 
ment 1  was  satisfied  that  I  was  the  passive  instru- 
ment of  causes  exterior  to  myself,  I  should  be- 
come indifferent  to  the  objects  which  had  hither-, 
to  interested  me  the  most  deeply,  and  lose  all 
that  inflexible  perseverance,  which  seems  insepar- 
able from  great  undertakings.  But  this  cannot 
be  the  true  state  of  the  case.  The  more  I  resign 
myself  to  the  influence  of  truth,  the  clearer  will 
be  my  perception  of  it.  The  less  I  am  interrupted 
by  questions  of  liberty  and  caprice,  of  attention: 
and  indolence,  the  more  uniform  will  be  my  con- 
stancy. Nothing  could  be  more  unreasonable, 
than  that  the  sentiment  of  necessity  should  pro- 
duce in  me  a  spirit  of  neutrality  and  indifference. 
The  more  certain  is  the  conjunction  between  an- 
tecedents and  consequents,  the  more  cheerfulness 
should  I  feel  in  yielding  to  painful  and  laborious 
employments  *. 

*  For  a  passive  being  in  necessity,  it  must  be  confessed 
that  Mr  Godwin  sports  a  vast  deal  of  the  active.    The 
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7.  "  It  is  common  for  men  impressed  with  the 
opinion  of  free  will,  to  entertain  resentment,  in- 
dignation and  anger,  against  those  who  fall  into 
the  commission  of  vice.  How  much  of  these  feel*- 
ings  is  just,  and  how  much  erroneous?  The  differ- 
ence between  virtue  and  vice,  will  equally  remain 
upon  the  opposite  hypothesis ;  vice  therefore  must 
be  an  object  of  rejection,  and  virtue  of  preference; 
the  one  must  be  approved,  and  the  other  disap- 
proved. But  our  disapprobation  of  vice,  will  be 
of  the  same  nature,  as  our  disapprobation  of  an 
infectious  distemper.  One  of  the  reasons  why  we 
are  accustomed  to  regard  the  murderer  with  more 
acute  feelings  of  displeasure,  than  the  knife  he 
employs,  is  that  we  find  a  more  dangerous  pro- 
perty, and  greater  cause  for  apprehension,  in  the 
one  than  the  other.  The  knife  is  only  accidental- 
ly an  object  of  terror,  but  against  the  murderer  we 
can  never  be  enough  upon  our  guard.  Indepen- 
dently therefore  of  the  idea  of  freedom,  mankind 
in  general  will  find  in  the  enormously  vicious  a  suf- 

truth  is,  as  will  be  hereafter  seen,  what  Mr  Godwin  is 
now  passing  upon  us  for  the  doctrines  of  necessity,  are 
bona  fide  the  results  of  freedom  under  the  prc/yisions  of 
nature  I 
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ffcient  motive  of  apprehension  and  displeasure. 
With  the  addition  of  that  idea,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  they  should  be  prompted  to  sentiments  of  the 
iHOst  intemperate  abhorrence  *. 

8.  "  These  sentiments  obviously  lead  to  the 
examination  of  the  prevailing  conceptions  on  the 
subject  of  punishment.  The  doctrine  of  necessity 
would  teach  us  to  class  punishment  in  the  list  of 
the  means  we  possess  of  influencing  the  human 
mind,  and  may  induce  us  to  inquire  into  its  utili- 
ty, as  an  instrument  for  reforming  error.  The 
more  the  human  mind  can  be  shown  to  be  under 
the  influence  of  motive,  the  more  certain  it  is  that 
punishment  will  produce  a  great  and  unequivocal 
effect.  Yet  the  doctrine  of  necessity  will  teach 
us  to  look  upon  punishment  with  no  complaisance, 

*  Now  all  this  is  Tery  pretty  and  considerate  in  Mr 
Godwin^  though  people  do  murder  in  necessity,  yet,  it 
is  '■'  no  wonder,"  as  he  says,  that  other  people,  about 
to  be  murdered  should  make  a  stir,  and  fly  into  great  pas- 
sions and  strong  reprobation  of  such  acts.  But  after  ail, 
according  to  his  philosophy,  such  passions  and  reproba- 
tions are  but  a  waste  of  time,  '*■  in  fruitless  struggles  and 
regrets.", 
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and  at  all  times  to  prefer  the  most  direct  means 
of  encountering  error,  the  developement  of  truth  ^. 

Whenever  punishment  is  employed  under  this 
system,  it  will  be  employed,  not  for  any  intrinsic 
recommendation  it  possesses,  but  only  as  it  shall 
appear  to  conduce  to  general  utihty.  On  the  con- 
trary it  is  usually  imagined,  that  independently  of 
the  supposed  utility  of  punishment,  there  is  pro- 
per desert  in  the  criminal,  a  certain  fitness  in  the 
nature  of  things  that  renders  pain  the  suitable  con- 
comitant of  vice.  It  is  therefore  frequently  said, 
that  it  is  not  enough  that  a  murderer  should  be 
transported  to  a  desert  island,  where  there  should 
be  no  danger  that  his  mahgnant  propensities 
should  ever  again  have  opportunity  to  act;  but 
that  it  is  also  right  the  indignation  of  mankind  a- 
gainst  him,  should  express  itself  in  the  infliction 
of  some  actual  ignominy  and  pain.     On  the  con- 

*  This,  so  far  from  being  any  thing  peculiar  in  the 
doctrine  of  necessity,  is  nothing  more  than  a  proper  ap- 
plication of  punishment,  under  the  circumstances  of  so- 
ciety, on  the  principle  of  common  policy  and  right ;  which 
that  able  lawyer  and  humane  man,  Sir,  S— —  Romilly 
has  endeavoured,  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  jet  be  able 
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trary,  under  the  system  of  necessity,  the  terms, 
guilt,  crime,  desert  and  accountableness,  in  the 
abstract  and  general  sense  in  which  ihey  have 
sometimes  been  applied,  have  no  place. 

9.  "  Correlative  to  the  feelings  of  resentment,  in- 
dignation and  anger  against  the  offences  of  others, 
are  those  of  repentance,  contrition  and  sorrow 
for  our  own.  As  long  as  we  admit  of  an  essen- 
tial difference  betw^een  virtue  and  vice ;  no  doubt 
all  erroneous  conduct,  whether  of  ourselves  or 
others,  will  be  regarded  with  disapprobation.  But 
it  will,  in  both  cases,  be  considered  under  the  sys- 
tem of  necessity,  as  a  link  in  the  great  chain  of  e- 
vents,  which  could  not  have  been  otherwise  than- 
it  is.  We  shall  therefore  no  more  be  disposed  to 
repent  of  our  own  faults,  than  of  the  faults  of 
others.  It  will  be  proper  to  view  them  both,  as 
actions  injurious  to  the  public  good,  and  the  re- 
petition of  which  is  to  be  deprecated. 

"  Amidst  our  present  imperfections,'it  will  per- 
haps be  useful  to  recollect  what  is  the  error  by 
which  we  are  most  easily  seduced.  But,  in  pro- 
portion as  our  views  extend,  we  shall  find  mo- 
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lives  sufficient  to  the  practice  of  virtue,  without  a 
partial  retrospect  to  ourselves,  or  a  recollection  of 
our  own  propensities  and  habits. 

10.  "  In  the  ideas  annexed  to  the  words  resent- 
ment and  repentance,  there  is  some  mixture  of 
ti'ue  judgement,  and  a  sound  conception  of  the  na- 
ture of  things.  There  is  perhaps  still  more  jus- 
tice, in  the  notions  conveyed  by  praise  and  blame, 
though  these  also  have  been  vitiated  and  distort- 
ed by  the  hypothesis  of  liberty.  When  I  speak 
of  a  beautiful  landscape  or  an  agreeable  sensation, 
I  employ  the  language  of  panegyric.  I  employ  it 
still  more  emphatically  when  I  speak  of  a  good 
action;  because  I  am  conscious,  that  the  pany- 
gric  to  which  it  is  entitled,  has  a  tendency  to  pro- 
cure a  repetition  of  such  actions.  So  far  as  praise 
implies  nothing  more  than  this,  it  perfectly  accords 
with  the  severest  philosophy.  So  far  as  it  implies, 
that  the  man  could  have  abstained  from  the  vir- 
tuous action  I  applaud,  it  belongs  only  to  the  de- 
lusive system  of  liberty. 

11.  "  A  further  consequence  of  the  doctrine  of 
necessity,  is  its  tendency  to  make  us  survey  all  e- 
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vents  with  a  tranquil  and  placid  temper,  and  ap* 
prove  and  disapprove  without  impeachment  to 
ourself  possession.  He  who  regards  all  things 
past,  present^  and  to  come,  as  links  of  an  indis- 
soluble chain,  will,  as  often  as  he  recollects  the 
comprehensive  view,  find  himself  assisted  to  sur- 
mount the  tumult  of  passion  ;  and  be  enabled  to 
reflect  upon  the  moral  concerns  of  mankind  with 
the  same  clearness  of  perception,  the  same  firm- 
ness of  judgment,  and  the  same  constancy  of 
temper,  as  we  are  accustomed  to  do  upon  the 
truths  of  geometry.  This  however  must  be  ex- 
pected to  be  no  more  than  a  temporary  exertion. 
Man  is  the  creature  of  habit,  and  it  is  impossible 
for  him. to  lose  those  things  which  afforded  him 
a  series  of  pleasurable  sensations,  without  find- 
ing his  thoughts  in  some  degree  unhinged,  and 
being  obliged,  under  the  pressure  of  considerable 
disadvantages,  to  seek,  in  paths  untried,  and  in 
new  associations,  a  substitute  for  the  benefits  of 
which  he  has  been  deprived. 

12.  "  It  would  be  of  infinite  importance  to  the 
cause  of  science  and  virtue,  to  express  ourselves 
upon  all  occasions  in  the  language  of  necessity. 
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The  contrary  language  is  perpetually  intruding, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  speak  two  sentences  upon 
any  topic,  connected  with  human  action,  with- 
out it.  The  expressions  of  both  hypotheses, 
are  mixed  in  inextricable  confusion,  just  as  the 
belief  of  both  hypotheses,  however  incompatible, 
will  be  found  to  exist  in  all uninstructedminds/' 


The   necessity,   as   here   established    by  Mr, 
Godwin,  seems  a  very  curious  sort  of  necessity. 
To  deny  free  will  to  man,  because  if  he  determine 
to  act  rationally,   under   certain   circumstances, 
he  must  act  one  way,  because  in  truth  there  is 
no  other  way  open  for  him  ;  is  to  say,  if  a  man 
determine,  or  be  induced  to  drive  a  nail  into  a 
piece  of  wood,  he  must  necessarly  strike  it ;  and 
therefore  has  no  choice,  and  consequently  acts 
by,  or  from  necessity.     And  here  hinges  all  Mr, 
Godwin's  prophetic  philosophical  morality.  '^  He 
who  is  acquainted   with  all  the  circumstances 
under  which   a    living  or  intelligent   being    is 
placed  upon  any  given  occasion,  is   qualified  to 
predict  the  conduct  he  will  hold,  with  as   much 
certainty,  as  he  can  predict  any  of  the  pheno- 
mena of  inanimate  nature,"    Or,  in  oiLer  words, 
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he  who  is  acquainted  with  the  necessity  of  ano- 
ther's driving  a  tenpenny  nail  into  a  block  of 
wood^  may  very  safely  predict  that  he  (the  man 
under  the  necessity  of  driving  the  tenpenny  nail) 
will  strike  it !  Now,  would  he  strike  it  with  an 
iron  hammer,  or  a  vjooden  mallet?  Here  is  ano- 
ther question  for  Mr,  Godwin,  another  predic- 
tion, another  rational  necessity.     For  certainly^ 
if    the    man    had  ever  used   an   iron  hammer 
before,   which  experience  would  be  tantamount 
to  one  of  Mr.  Godwin's  ^  antecedents/  and  had 
one  at  hand,  the  ^  consequent'  would  be,  that  he 
necessarily  would  use  it ! 

And  such,    we  are   ^  gravely'  taught  by  Mr. 
Godwin,  are  reasons  sufficient  to  deny  free  will 
in  man.    I  candidly  confess,  in  reading  over  the 
pages  of  Mr.  Godwin,  I  am  unequal  to  keep  in 
mind  the  object  aimed  at  by  the  author.     If  he 
have  any  direct  meaning,  I  cannot  comprehend 
it ;  and  I  very  much  doubt,  when  he  wrote  so 
very  abstrusely  and  learnedly  on  the  subject,  whe- 
ther he  knew  what  he  meant  himself.     There  is 
nothing  like  the  language  of  conviction  conveyed 
in  any  one  of  the  pages :  nothing  like  strong 
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and  familiar  illustration :  The  elucidation  of  the 
doctrine  is  conducted  with  a  strange  stiffness, 
aloof  from  'the  familiar  walks  of  the  mind,  as  if  a 
near  inspection  would  discover  too  much ;  or 
rather  would  show  the' phantom  at  once  m  all 
its  nothingness,  which  had  been  passed  upon  us, 
by  proper  management  and  magical  distance^ 
for  virtuous  flesh  and  blood  in  reality. 

I  do  not  wish  to  convey  by  language  any  thing 
I  do  not  mean ;  and  hint  and  innuendo,  on  im- 
portant questions,  are  despicable.  A  man  should 
always  endeavour  to  express  by  his  language 
exactly  what  he  feels,  and  no  more.  And  reflect 
as  I  will,  I  cannot  divest  myself  of  the  feeling, 
but  what  Mr.  Godwin  has  some  back  intention 
in  all  he  writes;  that  what  he  afliirms  is  not  from 
honest  conviction  ;  that  his  erroneous  arguments 
do  not  arise  from  simple  error,  but  from  deep 
design.^     I  doubt  his  heart  much  more  than  his 

*  Mr.  Godwin  justly  and  necessarily  comes  under  se- 
vere reprobation,  since  his  writings  are  intended  as  a  course 
of  moral  conduct,  practically  reduced  to  the  level  of  society, 
and  720^  philosophical  speculations,  such  as  Mr.  Hume  or 
others  may  have  indulged  in,  distinct  from  the  existing  mo- 
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head.  There  is  a  devihsh  trick  which  pervades 
the  whole  of  his  writings  :  a  Mark  Anthony  ap- 
peal to  our  passions,  for  peace  and  good  fellowship 
stamped  on  every  page,  by  a  broad  marginal  li- 
cence in  necessity,  for  every  species  of  tumult  and 

ral  policy  of  human  life.  The  apologies  and  vindications 
made  for  Mr.  Godwin's  errors,  on  the  score  of  philosophical 
wanderings,  and  the  right  every  one  has  to  speculate  on 
science,  so  far,  therefore,  from  holding  good,  are  only  so 
many  aggravations  of  his  guilt  j  miserable  artifices  of  du- 
plicity, like  the  cowardly  attempts  of  a  man  to  harm  another 
under  the  specious  mask  of  play  and  good  humour.  Had 
Mr.  Godwin  taken  his  combustibles  out  of  society^  and  a- 
mused  himself  by  letting  them  off  on  Salisbury  Plain,  no 
one  in  fairness  could  have  doubted  his  right,  and  any  per- 
sonal interruption  would  have  been  impertinent  5  but  when 
he  comes  into  the  very  heart  of  our  cities  and  towns,  enlist- 
ing others  in  his  cause,  and  endangers  the  safety  of  our 
habitations,  by  firing  off  his  artificial  lights,  he  must  not  be 
surprised  to  find  himself  very  roughly  handled  j  and  though 
the  plea  of  himself  and  friends  be,  that  he  should  not  suflfer 
for  the  Climes  of  a  man,  being  himself  as  innocent  as  a  babe, 
yet  there  is  no  reason  why  he  should  not  be  well  whipped 
for  his  mischievous  propensities  as  a  child. 
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licentiousness:  the  spirit  of  dissimulation,  preach- 
ing simplicity,  passiveness,  and  calm  surrender : 

'*  Sweet  friends,  dear  friends,  let  me  not  stir  you  up 
*'  To  any  sudden  flood  of  mutiny"—— 

«  _- . — ■-  ,  .    ■  I-  O !  the  devil  take  s.uch  cozeners"—*— 

An  artificial  baiting,  which  seems  very  like  mo- 
rality, justice  and  benevolence,  and  this,  and  that, 
and  the  other,  or  indeed  any  thing,  but  which 
after  all  is  but  a  bait :  a  factitious  fly  of  sophistry 
and  cant,  which,  by  the  dexterity  of  its  make, 
may  catch ;  but  is  no  more  like  natural  bait,  in- 
trinsically,  than  is  a  fish-hook  dressed  up  with 
dead  feathers  and  a  little  coloured  silk.  I  beg 
Mr.  Godwin's  pardon ;  but  through  all  his  fea- 
thery justice  and  silken  benevolence,  1  still  fancy 
I  see  the  hook.  The  warmth,  the  glow,  the  ex- 
cellence of  nature  all  are  wanting.  What  mind, 
possessed  vAth  the  ability  Mr.  Godwin's  evident- 
ly is,  had  it  common  nature  and  common  honesty 
in  the  enquiry  he  has  undertaken,  but  what 
would  have  sprung  to  the  God  of  Nature,  and, 
there  established,  would  have  flowed  from  the 
common  source  in  one  stream  of  generous,  unso- 
phisticated intelligence  ?  Thus  induced,   had  he 
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erred,  and  in  his  course  broke  through  the  bounds 
of  truth,  the  flood  would  still  have  proved  a  bless- 
ing,: it  still  would  have  borne  the  character  of 
its  source ;  and,  retiring  in  the  calmer  moments 
of  reason  and  conviction,  like  the  fertile  Nile,  it 
would  have  sought  its  wonted  course,  fertilizing 
and  blessed  in  its  retreat.  But  what  a  contrast 
does  Mr.  Godwin  present !  A  self-delved,  narrow, 
deep  and  sedgy  stream,  that  invites  the  traveller 
to  pass  its  brooky  confines,  and  there  to  perish : 
beset  with  quicksands  and  with  pits,  there  the 
whining,  wily  crocodile,  in  secret,  watches  for 
his  prey.  Indeed,  I  am  very  much  inclined  to 
class,  or,  to  use  a  vulgar  expression,  to  lump  Mr. 
Godwin's  morality  with  the  excrement  of  Mr, 
Th  el  wall's  patriotism  :  They  both  serve  very  well 
as  soil  for  the  growth  of  rational  reflection.  We 
remember  the  one  (now  a  doughty  magician 
against  stuttering)  dealing  out  his  patriotism  at 
sixpence  a  head ;  and  the  other  no  doubt,  cram- 
med full  of  political  justice,  will  sell  his  morality 
for  what  it  will  fetch. 

^The  cant,  hypocrisy,  and  low  cunning  of  such 
men,  on  the  one  hand,  opposed  to  classic  im- 
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becility  on  the  other,  have  brought  the  cause  of 
truth  into  its  present  predicament.  Any  one 
now  holding  the  language  of  nature,  becomes 
a  suspected  person,  and  very  naturally.  We 
have  had  so  much  of  impudent  dogma,  and  such 
dulcet  draughts  of  belles  lettres  lukewarmness  : 
so  much  barefaced  methodism  :  so  much  fly- 
water  philosophy  from  Mr.  Godwin  and  his 
tribe,  and  so  much  brown  sugar  patriotism  from 
Mr.  Thelvvall  and  his  group,  that  our  stomachs 
will  bear  no  more.  Poor  nature  has  been  dis- 
torted into  so  many  moulds,  and  so  bedizened 
and  tricked  out  with  this  sort  of  surfeit  confec- 
tionary, that  we  sicken  at  the  bare  mention  of 
her  name.  In  such  times  of  passion  and  cre- 
dulity, when  impostors  are  daily  starting  for  the 
goal  of  fame,  no  wonder  the  lover  of  rational  li- 
berty and  manly  independency  of  soul,  whose  frank 
and  generous  speech  is  the  key  and  chart-work 
of  his  mind,  should  shrink  from  the  course,  and 
resign  the  cause  of  truth  in  disgust ; — when,  in 
religion,  a  ranting,  raging  demagogue,  vAth  scrip- 
tural perversions  issuing  in  torrents  from  his 
mouth,  can  be  deified  by  rhapsodies  of  faith, 
while  the  humble  curate  of  God  and  truth  is  left 
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in  want  and  misery : — when  in  society^  by  yield- 
ing hypocrisy^  a  copy-trick  of  original  absence 
in  meditation^  and  by  vain-learned  assumption, 
the  shallow  brained  retailer  of  authorities  and 
other  men's  ideas^  can  pass  for  an  oracle  of  taste ; 
while  true  worth  and  genius,  unheeded,  are  left 
in  beggary  and  solitude,  to  grind  the  teeth  of 
famished  disappomtment : — ^Or,  when  in  politics, 
while  the  mind,  ardent  for  the  rights  of  society, 
yet  heedful  of  its  sacred  ties  and  necessary  de- 
pendencies, shall  sink  into  public  contempt;  even 
when  such  a  thing  as  Mr.  Thelwall,  by  pompous 
inflations  of  sound,  can  swell  itself  into  an  idol 
of  liberty,  and  pass  current  for  the  renowned  St. 
George  of  British  freedom ! ! ! 

Impostors  always  take  some  popular  form,  or 
adopt  some  mysterious  imposing  manner,  either 
to  fire  the  passions,  or  aw^  and  lull  the  senses. 
And  whether  Mr.  Godwin  belong  to  this  class 
or  not,  or  whether  he  be  a  mere  phi.usophical 
fanatic  only ;  yet,  on  the  evidence  of  truth,  his 
doctrines  speak  him  a  dissatisOed  being,  out  of 
temper  with  all  nature  ;  who,  by  false  calcula- 
tions of  the  various  circumstances  of  our  present 
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existence,  and  by  ideal  sketches  of  impossible 
happiness,  evidentiy  impossible^  since  the  provi- 
sions of  our  present  bein^  are  for  the  production 
of  positive  virliie^  and  not  for  the  secure  enjoy- 
ment of  positive  happiness,  endeavours,  by  per^^ 
plexing  our  minds  with  such  hopeless  visions, 
to  make  iis  as  dissatisfied  as  hiinself.  He  first 
destroys  the  very  sprmg  of  virtue,  in  denying^  in 
his  doctrines  of  necessity,  the  only  possible  means 
for  its  production  ; "  and  then,  forsooth,  begins 
to  deal  very  largely  in  morality  and  happiness, 
supported  by  a  paper  currency  of  his  own,  after 
he  has  ttdned  all  virtuous  credit. 

In  the  very  language  even  of  this  ^^  necessity/' 
we  find  all  that  is  wanted  to  establish  a  rational 
exercise  of  freedom  in  choice.  "  Vice,  therefore, 
(says  Mr.  Godwin)^,  n^ust  be  an  object  of  rejec- 
tion, and  virtue  of  preference/'  Now,  what  is 
it  Mr.  Godwin  would  be  at?  Does  he  mean  any 
thing ;  or,  does  he  not,  when  he  establishes  this 
doctrine  of ''  necessity  ?*  If  he  mean  any  thing,  he 
must  mean  a  total  denial  to  all  rational  exercise 
of  free  will  ?  He  must  deny  all  capability  of  such 
exercise,  or  his    '^  necessity"  must  fall :    If  he 
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mean  any  thing,  where  is  the  use  of  his  talking 
to  us,  who  are  made  by  him  passive  creatures,  of 
rejectio'fy  smd preference,  when,  hy  necessity ^  we 
can  have  no  choice  P  According  to  his  doctrine, 
^^  rejection'*  and  '^  preference''  are  absurdities  in 
language.  They  imply  an  active  being  in  choice, 
and  consequently  could  never  exist  in  a  system 
where  all  is  directed  by  laws  of  necessity.  Since 
Mr.  Godwin  reduces  the  science  of  mind  to  the 
same  level  with  ^^  the  phenomena  of  inanimate 
nature/'  it  would  have  been  more  decent  consis- 
tency, had  he  confined  himself  to  the  terms  em- 
ployed in  expressing  the  -phenomena  of  inanimate 
nature,  and  not  broke  into  another  system,  and 
borrowed  (without  leave)  its  language,  to  wash 
over  his  impositions  in  necessity,  W'ith  a  show  of 
virtuous  action. 

Mr.  Godwin  knows  very  well,  in  ^'^the  phe- 
nomena of  inanimate  nature,"  there  is  no  such 
state  of  things  existing  as  to  imply  or  warrant 
the  terms  ^^  rejeciion"  or  ''  preference ;''  the 
Vv^hole  is  a  passive  surrender  to  the  laws  of  na- 
ture ;  and  consequently,  when  we  speak  of  such 
bodies,  and  their  transmutations,  we  speak  in  the 
language  of  necessity,  expressive  of  their  passive- 
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cpmbines  with  an  acid^  we  don't  talk  of  ^^  prefer- 
ence:" This  would  be  silly  in  the  extreme^  because 
such  a  term  would  imply  an  active  state  of  choice 
either  in  the  metal^  or  in  the  acid,  or  a  mutual  lik- 
ing in  both.     So  when  a  metal  is  thrown  down  in 
decomposition,  by  another  body  higher  in  elec- 
tive attraction  being  presented,  the  term  ^^  rejec- 
tion" is  never  thought  of,  because  it  would  ne- 
cessarily involve   the   same    sort   of    absurdity. 
How  is  it  then  that  Mr.  Godwin,  who  has  been 
so  very  industrious  to  point  out  to  us  the  im- 
propriety of  using  the  active  language  of  choice 
and  determination  to  any  of  the  operations  of 
mind,  any  more  than  to  the  operations  of  inani- 
mate matter,  aad  shewn  the  absurdity  of  a  man 
saying,  ''  I  will  exert  myself,''  '^  I  will  take  care 
to  remember,"  or  ^^^  I  will  do  this/'  should  him- 
self fall  into  this  very  absurditj/,  and  use  this 
verij  layiguage,  which  solely  and  wholly  apper- 
tains to  freedom  of  choice  ?  Virtue  may  attruxt 
us,  and  vice  may  repel  us ;  but  as  to  ourselves, 
according  to   necessity    and    Mr.   Godwin,    we 
must  remain  perfectly  passive  to  such  agents. 
And  w^hether  I  murder  the  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury,   or    shoot    his   coach-horse;    whether 
my  whole   life  is  spent  repelled  by  vice,    or 
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attracted  by  virtue;  whether  I  combine  with 
death  and  sin^  or  unite,  by  elective  attraction, 
with  Heaven  andiiumortahty^  says  Mr  Godwin^ 
I  hav  no  more  to  do  with  the  merit,  or  de- 
merit of  such  actions,  than  can  a  piece  of  copper 
have  "  praise'  or  ^'  blame  for  going  into  solution 
with  an  acid,  or  a  lump  of  sugar — dissolving 
in  a  cup  of  tea. 

Now,  dreadful  as  all  this  may  be  to  the  feelings, 
yet  such  is  the  true  application  of  the  doctrine 
of  necessity,  stripped  of  the  borrowed  terms 
which  Mr.  Godwin  has  artfully  clothed  it  in. 
Such  is  the  plain  truth,  without  the  smallest 
attempt  at  aggravation.  This,  neither  Mr.  God- 
win,  nor  any  of  the  zealous  writers  in  his  track, 
can  deny,  without  indeed  they  aspire  to  the 
boldness  of  direct  falsehood/  or  stoop  to  the 
meanness  of  equivocation. 

Again,  says  Mr.  Godwin,  '^  we  shall  therefore 
no  more  be  disposed  to  repent  of  our  faults,  than 
of  the  faults  of  others.  It  will  be  proper  to  view 
them  both  as  actions  injurious  to  the  public 
good,  and  the  repetition  of  which  is  to  be  depre- 
cated."    Here  again  Mr.  Godwin,  by  using  the 
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language  of  liberty  in  the  last  sentence^  in  order 
to  hide  the  infamous  tendency  of  the  doctrine 
contained  in  the  first^  gives  us  another  instance 
of  the  real  existence  of  freedom  of  choice,  and 
consequently  shows  the  absurdity  of  his  own 
doctrines.  For,  according  to  Mr  Godwin's  ne- 
cessity, where  would  be  the  use  of  deprecating 
the  repetition  of  tiiat  which  we  could  not  pre- 
vent? which  might  or  might  not  happen  in  us, 
as  passive  beings,  according  to  the  chance  and 
force  of  inducements,  or  the  bias  of  cii'cum stance. 
Let  us  drop,  for  a  while,  the  tantalizing  exami- 
nation of  sut^h  contradictions ;  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  read  them  to  find  their  own  refutation. 
It  is  evident,  that  though  we  were  bound  in  Mr. 
Godwin's  chain  oi  necessity^  we  still  have  a  choice 
between  the  dagger  and  the  poison  he  presents. 

The  provision  of  nature  for  ^^  free  will"  in  the 
production  of  positive  virtue,  is  a  provision  of 
circumstance^,  whereby  actions  in  us  are  induced: 
Our  mind,  considered  as  a  system  of  ihtellectuai 
operations,  acting  by  an  animal  medium  (the 
brain)  for  the  reception  of  exterior  impressions. 
Without  suc!i  a  provision  so  to  act,  with,  by,  or 
under.,  where  could  be  our  actions  ?  And  with- 
out inducements,  where  couid  there  be  a  choice  of 
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action^  or  free  will  ?  and  without  free  will^  where 
could  there  be  virtue? — A  town  is  before  me^  where 
my  wife,  or  my  friend  in  distress  requires  my 
immediate  attendance^  and  two  roads  oppose 
me ;  the  right  leads  directly  to  the  town,  the 
left  carries  me  to  a  house  of  jollity,  where  I  may 
drown  my  cares  in  a  circle  of  jovial  drinking 
companions.  Here,  then,  are  two  very  opposite 
inducements  ;  but  will  any  body  have  the  auda- 
city to  tell  me,  and  still  pretend  to  rationality, 
that,  if  I  prefer  the  one  to  the  other,  my  choice 
is  compelled  ?  Or,  will  Mr.  Godwin  say,  I  have 
no  fault  to  repent,  if  I  choose  the  road  to  the 
left,  and  desert  my  wife  or  friend  in  distress  ? 
Yes,  Mr.  Godwin  does  say  it :  tells  me,  as  I 
was  floated  into  the  house  of  mirth  by  ?i  flood  of 
necessity,  I  have  no  occasion  to  repent  the  act ; 
but,  to  save  appearances  with  my  poor  deserted 
wife  or  friend,  I  may  '^deprecate"  it!!!  Kind 
soul,  how  tender  he  is  of  one's  character !  O  ! 
certainly  deprecate  a  bad  action  as  much  as  you 
can,  though  another  pail-full  of  Mr.  Godwin's 
necessities  be  ready  to  wash  you  into  a  repetition 
of  it,  the  very  next  moment.  As  Mr.  Godwin 
says.  Why  should  we  ''  blame"  the  murderer  for 
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what  he  could  not  help  ?  Poor  fellow^  why  should 
we  hang  hJm^  when  he  was  compelled  to  cut  his 
father's  throat  by  downright  cold-blooded  ne- 
cessity ?  Had  he  been  induced  by  a  stronger  mo- 
tive another  way^  he  would  have  drawn  a  feather 
across  his  father's  throaty  just  as  soon  as  he  did 
the  murderous  steel :  and  therefore^  as  Mr.  God- 
win says^  if  we  go  to  snub  the  poor  lad,  and 
talk  of  hanging  him,  for  what  he  could  not  help, 
we  may  create  another  "  necessity"  in  him  ;  and 
he  may  cut  our  throats,  simply  from  the  necessity 
of  "  saving  his  own  neck." 

The  language  and  practice  of  murxlerers  ex- 
actly support  Mr.  Godwin's  doctrines :  They 
commit  a  second  murder  in  necessity  to  hide  the 
first  \  "  Dead  men  (say  they)  tell  no  tales." 
How  admirably  does  all  this  chime  in  with  Mr. 
Godwin's  principle !  Therefore,  when  men  set 
about  making  laws,  they  sho-uld  first  look  to  the 
consequences. 

How  hasty  and  short-sighted  it  was  in  my 
Lord  Ellenborough,  to  make  a  little  "^  cutting 
and    maiming"  by  necessity ^   a  capital   offence ! 
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And  what  can  we  think  of  my  Lord  Erskine's 
unpkilosophical  attempt,  to  punish  us  for  a  little 
necessary  "  cruelty  to  animals  ?"  How  Mr* 
Godwin  must  despise  such  men  ! ! !  Why  should 
these  noble  l^ords  disturb  the  necessities  of  na- 
ture, with  their  laws  ?  If  they  object  to  murders 
and  tortures,  why  risk  a  repetition  of  them,  by 
the  aggravation  of  punishment,  when  they  could 
so  easily  have  adopted  Mr.  Godwin's  mode,  by 
entering  a  protest  in  the  journals  of  their  House, 
and,  in  a  peaceful,  quiet  vv^ay,  like  good  citizens, 
in  necessity,  formally  have  deprecated  them? 

This,,  then,  is  the  result  of  the  ^^  antecedent'^ 
^^  consequent''  doctrines  of  necessity:  The  de- 
struction of  all  virtue  in  the  denial  of  *^  free-will :" 
Vice  and  virtue  flow  in  their  respective  destinies 
— evil  is  to  be  deprecated,  so  far  as  it  is  painful ; 
and  good  to  be  sought,  so  far  as  it  is  pleasurable. 

The  blush  of  indignant  virtue  must  mantle 
on  every  honest  cheek  at  such  a  recital.  Let  us 
turn  from  these  dark  and  gloomy  regions  of  des- 
tiny and  inaction,  to  the  contemplation  of  bright- 
er scenes :  where  man  is  variously  employed  in 
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positive  acts  of  virtue ;  who  seeks  good,  so  far 
from  being  pleasurable,  in  the  very  face  of  pain, 
nay,  even  in  destruction. 


SECTION  ir. 


A  more  particular  Viexv  of  the  general  Constitu- 
tion of  the  Circumstances  of  our  present  Exis- 
tence,  for  the  production  of  positive  Virtue. 


Taking  for  granted  that  the  object  of  man's 
present  existence,  is  the  production  of  positive 
virtue,  let  us  take  a  nearer  view  of  that  economy 
destined  for  its  provision. 

In  creating  an  intelligent  being  for  the  pur- 
poses of  positive  virtue  in  himself,  the  mind  can- 
not possibly  conceive  any  other  principle  of  crea- 
tion than  that  of  our  present  existence :  i  say^ 
principle,  for  there  may  be  higher,  infinitely 
higher  states  of  created  intelligence ;  but  still,  to 
answer  the  purposes  of  positive  virtue,  they  must 
all  be  regulated  by  the  principle  of  our  present 
existence  ;  which  is  that  of  trial  by  inducement. 
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Let  the  state  of  intelligence  be  what  it  may^ 
still  in  a  created  being,  the  mind  cannot  contem- 
plate a  state  of  positive  virtue,  in  that  beings  with- 
out a  state  of  choice,  or,  a  certain  freedom  of  ac- 
tion, opposed  to  the  circumstances  of  the  existence 
of  that  being.* 

It  is  evident,  for  the  production  of  positive 
actions,  that  there  must  be  circumstances  to  in- 
duce them.  That,  for  example,  as  in  our  pre- 
sent existence,  the  state  of  intelligence  must  be 
placed  in  a  state  of  impression,  or  participation 

*  First  stages  of  existences  are  here  meant,  answering  the 
same  purposes  of  creation,  for  ^eco?2^«n/ 'states  of  being, 
as  om'  present  life  will,  in  connection  with  fiiturifi/.  And 
that  our  present  existence  is  of  this  first  stage  or  'primary 
order  of  being.  Is  made  evident  In  itselfj  since  we  are  wholly 
unconscious  of  any  former  existence  5  and  therefore,  to  all 
rational  evidence,  we  could  never  have  existed  in  any  stale 
prior  to  the  one  in  which  we  are  placed.  Without  cow- 
sciousness  \h.txe  can  be  no  rational  existence  ^  and  conse- 
quently, the  relationship  and  intimate  connection  that  must 
necessarily  exist  between  q\xx future  state  and  present  exi»t- 
encc  is  made  apparent- 
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with  the  common  natures  which  surround  it. 
Or,  where  could  there^  otherwise,  be  a  state  of 
active  intehigence  ?  It  is  clear,  without  intelli- 
gence could  thus  be  acted  upon ;  it  would  be  in 
that  passive^  or  negative  state,  already  alluded 
to  in  the  first  section,  where  there  could  not  be 
any  thing  like  positive  virtue,  or  positive 
happiness,  from  this  very  want  of  inducement 
to  the  choice  of  action.  And  thus  we  find,  that 
our  mental  existence  is  placed  in  a  certain  de^ 
pendency  of  common  participation,  with  all  the 
existences  of  nature. 

Instead  of  being  created  positive  beings  of  de- 
termined intelligence,  our  existence,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  a  rational  system  of  mind  growing  out  of 
experience ;  and  all  this  to  answer  the  purposes 
of  positive  virtue. 

Under  such  circumstances,  a  certain  given 
proportion  of  intuitive  intelligence,  prior  to  that 
reguiar  course  of  experience,  resting  on  the  cir- 
cumstances which  constitute  our  present  exis- 
tence, would  not  only  be  useless,  but  an  evil  of 

vexatious  torture.    In  infancy,  for  example,  if  the 
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iiiind  were  possessed  of  the  same  degree  of  in- 
telligence by  intuition,  which  it  afterwards  ob- 
tains by  experience  in  manhood^  what  a  state  of 
mental  wretchedness  it  would  present !  How 
painful  would  then  be  all  its  imbecilities,  and 
which,  at  the  same  time,  are  absolutely  necess- 
ary, according  to  the  constitution  of  all  rational 
creation.  In  infancy  it  is,  that  the  mind  gra- 
dually, and  almost  as  it  were  imperceptibly,  be- 
comes acquainted  with  the  leading  characters 
of  external  existence.  The  relations  between 
pleasure  and  pain,  heat  and  cold,  light  and 
darkness,  hardness  and  softness  in  bodies,  and  the 
various  degrees  of  their  existence,  as  well  as  their 
various  operations  in  relation  to  us,  are  chiefly 
impressed  upon  our  mind  in  this  state,  by  the 
animal  part  of  its  structure,  the  brain,  through 
the  medium  of  the  nerves,  assisted  by  various 
mechanical  structures,  as  the  ear  and  eye,  con- 
stitutiry^'  the  animal  intellectual  organs. 

In  this  state  for  animal  experience,  the  pro- 
visions for  mind  are  admirably  constituted  ;  not 
a  given  propo  tion  of  mtelligence,  but  a  certain 
degree  of  intelligence^  resulting  in  proportion  to 
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the  experience  of  circumstance :  or^  in  other 
words,  a  certain  proportion  of  intelhgence  ge- 
nerated or  developed  by  a  system  of  mental 
operations^  in  relation  to  the  various  operations 
of  external  existence.  We  are  not  beings  of 
created  intelligence  in  the  beginning,  but  a  sys- 
tem of  mental  operations,  whereby  intelligence 
is  created.  And  how  beautifully  does  the  order 
of  nature  co-operate  with  mind,  in  the  produc- 
tion of  intelligence  for  present  necessities,  as  well 
as  the  ulterior  objects  of  rational  creation  *. 

The  creation  then  to  us  may  be  thus  defined. 
A  system  of  divine  intelligence  acting  by  an  in- 
finity of  impressions  for  the  generation  of  in- 
telligence^   regulated  by  certain   provisions   in 
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*  As  the  animal  intelligence  fn  man  is  necessarily  extend- 
ed, for  the  ultimate  purposes  of  rationality  j  so  it  is  found, 
that  the  degree  and  duration  of  his  animal  imh^cWiiits^  are 
greater  and  longer  than  those  of  any  animal  in  creation.  At 
once  illustrating  a  most  striking  provision  of  divine  arrange- 
ments. 
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the  production  of  actions^   for   the  purposes  of 
positive  virtue. 

As  our  intelligence  comes  from  the  divine 
order  of  nature,  it  is  evident,  that  our  mental 
existence  must  be  intimately  connected  with  the 
existences  of  nature^  that  in  truth,  we  must  act 
by,  or  through  a  system  of  structure,  which  is  in 
strict  relation  with  the  things  of  nature,  or  other- 
wise, we  could  neither  be  influenced  by  them, 
nor  act  upon  them. 

And  thus  we  are  placed  in  a  material  system 
of  exquisite  design,  having  what  is  called  the 
nervous  system,  consisting  of  the  brain  as  its  cen- 
tre, particularly  for  the  operations  of  mind.  Here 
alone  we  may  be  said,  rationally  to  exist.  The 
other  systems,  or  parts  forming  the  animal  whole,, 
being  in  co-operative  subserviency  with  the  brain, 
just  as  the  brain  is  co-operatively  subservient  to 
mental  existence  *. 


*  Some  writers  talk  of  the  brain,  just  as  if  it  secreted 
mindt    as   the   liver    secretes   bile.      Though   we   do   not 
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All  our  knowledge  is  found  then  to  arise 
from  a  rational  observation  of  the  various  con- 
stitutions of  nature :  some  of  which  we  can 
define^  of  others  we  are  in  total  ignorance.  And 
of  the  operations  of  mind  in  particular :  where 
the  mere  animal  operations  of  mind^  or  functions 
of  the  brain  cease ;  and  where,  what  may  be 
termed,  the  purely  mental  actions  commence, 
we  know  nothing  definitively.  And  of  purely 
mental  actions,  or,  operations  of  soul  upon 
brain,  or,  merely,  what  may  be  styled  animal 
mental  operations,  we  are  equally  ignorant. 


pretend  to  know  what  the  mind  is,  yet,  without  pre- 
sumption, we  may  say  what  it  is  not.  It,  certainly,  is 
not  a  secretion.  Nor  does  the  brain,  in  any  manner,  in 
itself  produce  mindy  any  more  than  a  musical  instrument  of 
itself  composes  a  tune  ;  though  the  separate  requisites  for 
each  are  to  be  found  in  both.  Strike  a  nerve  of  the  brain, 
and  it  produces  an  impression,  just  as  the  string  of  an  instru- 
ment gives  out  a  vibration  j  but,  in  a  rational  point  of  view, 
the  brain  no  more  perceives  the  impression,  than  the  in- 
strument does  the  vibration.  They  are  both  most  admirable 
and  necessary  structures  in  their  way  j  but  certainly,  the 
brain  is  no  more  mind,  (however  nrcessary  aud  creative  it 
may  be  to  it)  than  Handel'-  organ  was  Handel. 
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A!lthat  we  know  is^  that^  through  the  medium 
of  the  nerves^  the  brain  receives  the  various  im- 
pressions, or  types  of  external  existence;  and 
that^  by  impressions^,  or  types^  thus  received, 
there  are  various  compartments  in  the  brain, 
which  may  serve  the  purposes  of  mere  animal 
mental  operations  :  such  as,  receiving  impressions 
— which  are  the  rudiments  of  ideas — and  carry- 
ing them  through  various  processes  of  exami- 
nation, ulteriorly,  for  mental  adoption,  or,  re- 
jection. 

But,  of  the  intimate  connection  between  such 
operations,  and  soul,  we  know  nothing.  All  that 
our  intelligence  affords,  is,  a  rational  plan  of 
such  operations,  in  relation  with  the  operations 
of  nature ;  but  of  the  minute  structure,  or  na- 
ture, and  delicate  dependencies  which  connect 
our  rational  existence,  in  relation  with  such 
existences,  for  the  purposes  of  intelligence,  we 
are  just  as  ignorant,  as  we  are  of  the  nature,  or 
essence  of  matter ;  though  we  are  rationally 
acquainted  with  its  actions,  to  a  certain  extent, 
in  combination. 
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And  this  very  ignorance  even,  proves  one  of 
the  subHmest  sources  of  knowledge ;  since  it 
directs  our  minds  to  the  contemplation  of  that 
infinity,  from  whence  the  whole  originated.  It 
is  a  pointy  in  contrast,  which  affords,  above  all 
others,  a  rational  and  devout  exercise  of  that 
intelligence  created  to  us :  that  in  ourselves  we 
cannot  trust  for  any  knowledge,  but  what  is 
derived  from  the  observations  of  aature,  strength- 
ened and  matured  by  experience  and  reflection. 


11.  DIVISION. 

As,  ttien,  the  impressions  from  exterior  objects 
are  the  originators  of  our  ideas  ;  so,  in  like 
manner,  do  the  circumstances  of  human  life 
become  the  originators  of  actions  in  us. 

From  such  connection,  men  have  pretended  to 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  mind,  and  its  modes  of 
operation ;  to  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  na- 
ture of  that,  which  they  only  know  by  certain  cjjects. 

E4 
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Before  these  philosophers  reduce  the  operations  of 
mind  to  simple  material  laws  ;  before  Mr  Godwin 
makes  out  his  necessity,  by  simple  familiar  rules  of 
cause  and  effect,  he  must  first  clearly  define,  what 
the  operations  of  mind  are — how  conducted.  Before 
he  reduces  the  certainty  between  induceme7it,  and 
the  action  of  mind  it  produces,  he  must  reduce 
the  zvhole  to  the  familiar  illustration  of  one  billiard- 
ball  striking  another :  and  show,  that  there  is  just  as 
necessary  and  passive  a  result  between  induce- 
ment and  mind,  as  between  a  ball  projected  a- 
gainst  a  ball  at  rest.  And  not,  before  he  does 
this,  infer  from  the  one  case,  a  precise  result  in 
the  other. 

If  he  do  not  submit  to  this,  which  we  know 
very  well,  he  cannot,  the  conclusions  from  his 
necessity  are  as  vague  and  irrational,  as  saying, 
if  an  inducement  struck  against  a  billiard-ball,  it 
would  necessarily  produce  a  mental  operation, 
because  such  impressions  are  the  originators  of 
actions  in  mind. 

In  truth,  the  ind;.icements  arising  from  the 
circumstances  of  our  existence,    are   necessarily 


the  cause,  or  rather  the  orighiators  of  our  mental 
aetioDs  :  that  is,  the)' induce  those  mental  opera- 
tions, whereby  we  examine  into  the  merits  of 
good  and  evil,  according  to  tlie  intelligence  we 
have  derived  from  the  knowledge  of  nature.  But 
the  result,  in  adoption  or  rejection  of  such  in- 
ducements, is  an  act,  wholly,  of  the  mind  ;  and 
in  such  adoption,  or,  rejection,  rests  all  the  ra- 
tional exercise  of  choice,  or  free  will,  for  the  pro^ 
duction  of  positive  virtue. 

All  the  necessity  of  the  case  is,  that  there  must 
be  inducement  to  act  from,  just  as  we  must  have 
impressions  from  exterior  objects,  for  the  produc- 
tion of  ideas  :  such  is  the  constitution  of  things. 
It  is  very  clear,  if  we  had  not  lived  in  nature,  we 
could  have  had  no  idea  of  her  existence  :  sO, 
without  the  circumstances  of  life,  in  connexion 
with  our  affections  and  passions,  w^e  could  have 
had  no  inducement  to  act — just  as  without  the 
impression  for  thought,  we  could  have  had  no 
thought. 

But  to  say,  from  this,  there  is  no  independency 
pf  mental  operation ;    that  all   our   actions   are 
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moulded  by  necessity  ;  is  to  say,  that  we  can  have 
no  freedom  of  thought,  because  our  ideas  arise 
from  exterior  impressions ;  and  therefore,  that 
we  cannot  combine,  and  originate  ideas. 

If  we  can  combine  and  originate  ideas  from 
Exterior  impressions,  which  is  made  tolerably  evi- 
dent by  the  works  of  Sliakespeare  alone,    nay, 

->* 

even  by  the  writings  of  Mr  Godwin  himself,  (for 
God  knows,  he  has  originated  ideas,  certainly 
not  to  be  found  in  nature)  it  must  be  as  evident, 
that  we  can  originate  actions  in  ourselves,  from 
the  inducements  of  exterior  circumstances. 

That  the  circumstances  of  life  will  variously 
and  materially  influence  the  actions  of  men,  we 
know  very  well.  Nor  do  we  want  Mr  Godwin 
to  tell  us  of  that,  which  we  can  get  by  a  moment  s 
rational  reflection.  So,  also,  will  various  states 
of  exterior  impressions,  variously  influence  a  mind 
in  the  original  combinations  of  ideas.  The  poet, 
generally  speaking,  reared  amid  gigantic  scenery, 
where  nature,  wild  as  her  torrents,  bounds  from 
rock  to  precipice  unconstrained,  will  afford  more 
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varied  and  striking  imagery,  and  urge  more  dar- 
ing flights,  than  if  he  had  breathed  his  life,  con- 
fined in  some  foul  and  crouded  city  :  So,  under 
circumstances  of  great  public  commotion,  the 
same  mind  would  be  more  strongly  induced  to 
action ;  than  as  a  citizen  in  peace,  securely 
measuring  out  his  merchandize  behind  a  counter. 
But  where  is  Mr  Godwin's  necessity  to  be  found 
in  all  this  ?  Limit  impressions  for  ideas,  as  you 
will,  still  the  mind  will  originate  combinations  of 
its  own :  and  confine,  or  enlarge  inducements 
as  you  may,  still  will  it  be  found  originating  ac- 
tions  of  its  own. 

The  admirers  of  Mr  Godwin  and  necessity, 
with  all  their  "  antecedent"  cause,  and  *'  conse- 
"  quent"  effect,  exhibit  but  a  sorry  sort  of  philoso- 
phical observation.  As  natural  philosophers,  even, 
they  appear  totally  ignorant  of  the  provisions  of 
nature.  One  legitimate  effect  can  only  be  pro- 
duced, in  necessity,  by  a  cause.  Whatever  con- 
sequences may  follow,  to  such  effects,  the  cause 
can  only  be  considered  conducive,  or  accidental. 
The  reaction  of  effects,  becoming  mxv  causes,  and 
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where  the  operation  of  the  primary  cause  is  lost, 
in  the  production  of  new  actions,  which,  in  their 
effecls,  are  totally  distinct  from  the  cause  which 
Jirst  induced  them,  appear  to  have  been  wholly 
overlooked  by  these  philosophers,  when  they 
adopted  their  doctrines  of  necessity.  Or  else, 
had  they  contemplated  such,  in  a  rational  point 
of  view,  even  in  inanimate  matter,  it  would  have 
led  them,  at  once,  to  the  real  state  of  the  ques- 
tion, in  the  reaction  of  mind  upon  inducement ; 
and  not  suffered  them,  to  follow  the  inducement 
of  circumstances,  as  a  cause^  beyond  \ts  legitimate 
effectj  and  moulded  the  actions  of  mind  by  its 
necessity ;  which  as  a  cause  had  already  ceased 
in  its  operation,  by  the  production  of  its  effect,  viz. 
The  exciting  of  mental  actions  ;  a  new  and  totally 
distinctj  and  independent  set  of  operations. 

The  brain,  anatomically  as  well  as  rationally 
considered,  being  the  medium  between  physical, 
as  well  as  moral  impressions  and  mind,  is  that, 
which  receives  by  necessity  the  impression  of  in- 
ducement ;  and  which  impression,  whether  it  be 
strong  or  weak,  is  as  necessarily  conveyed  to 
the  mind.     And  here  the  7iecesdty  stops,  by  the 


mind  being  induced  to  contemplate  the  impres- 
sion. 

If  the  brain  be  faulty,  the  impression,  conse- 
quently, will  be  erroneous  :  and  here  again,  the 
operation,  by  necessity ^  ceases ;  for  the  mind,  by 
such  faulty  impression,  is  not,  consequently^  led 
into  error ;  but,  of  itself,  will  often  detect  the 
falsehood,  and  correct  the  delusive  picture,  by 
reasoning  and  rational  deduction,  though,  by  ne- 
cessity, it  was  falsely  impressed,  or  excited. 

The  brain,  then,  is  the  medium,  which  is  act- 
ed upon  by  necessity  :  and  the  mind,  considered 
as  a  system  of  rational  operations,  in  connexion^ 
is  as  necessarily  impressed,  induced,  or  excited 
to  the  act  of  contemplation. 

And  from  these  animal  mediums,  in  connexion 
with  mind,  Mr  Godwin  has  borrowed  the  links 
for  his  chain  of  necessity  ! 

The  action  of  a  cause  must  cease,  as  a  cause, 
in  the  production  of  its  effect.  It  cannot  rational- 
ly, be  said  to  be  the  cause  also,  of  all  the  coiise- 


quences  that  may  ultimately  follow.  Viewed, 
even  under  the  strict  relationship  which  binds 
all  physical  existences  in  connexion,  it  can  only 
be  considered  as  conducir^e,  and  not  absolutely 
necessary  to  such  productions. 

It  is  a  gross  perversion  of  the  evidences  of  na- 
ture to  say,  that  all  her  actions  are  fixed  in  one 
unvaried  line  of  necessity ;  that  one  unceasing 
and  uniform  undulation  of  cause  and  effect  per- 
vades the  whole.  In  contradiction  to  this,  her 
operations  are  distinctly  marked  by  three  divisions; 
viz.  those  which  produce  results  of  necessity ; 
those  which  are  conducive  to  results ;  and  those 
which  can  only  be  considered  accidentally  con- 
ducive, so  far  as  they  depend  upon  the  presence 
of  circumstances,  which  may,  or  may  not  ex- 
ist. 

The  collision  of  two  combustible  clouds  will 
inevitably,  by  necessity,  produce  the  effect  of  a 
thunder  storm,  in  the  generation  of  rain  :  and 
here  the  operation  of  the  cause  ceases,  in  the  pro- 
duction of  its  effect.  Neither  the  cause,  nor  the 
efiiect  can  be  said,  legitimately,  to  produce  all  the 
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consequences  that  might  follow.  Because  the 
rain  fall  on  vegetating  soil,  and  help  to  moisten 
and  swell  the  seed,  neither  it,  nor  the  cause  of 
the  thunder  storm,  can  be  said,  in  necessity,  to  be 
the  cause  of  vegetation.  Such  operations,  at  best, 
are  only  conducive.  For  the  rain  might  fall,  in 
part,  on  some  perishable  material  in  powder,  and 
damage  it.  Here,  then,  the  thunder  storm  which 
had  produced  its  effect,  in  the  rain,  cannot,  also, 
be  said  to  be  the  cause  of  vegetation,  and  the 
damage  produced  to  the  powder.  In  neither 
case  might  the  rain  have  conduced  to  such  an 
effect.  It  might  have  fallen  on  the  tops  of  houses, 
and  been  evaporated,  and  go  to  form  other 
clouds  *,  or,  by  wetting,  accideMtalli},  some  deli- 
cate woman  to  the  skin,  might  give  her,  her 
"  death  of  cold." 

Now,  the  occasion  of  the  thunder-storm,  which, 
in  necessity,  had  produced  its  effect  in  the  genera- 
tion of  rain,  could  not,  posswhj,  be  said,  to  be 
the  legitimate  cause,  also,  of  all  these  various 
effects,  and  all  of  which  might  take  place  at  one 
and  the  same  time.  So  the  inducement  of  cir- 
cumstances, which  produces  ?V^  effect,  in  the  com- 
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mencing  of  mental  operations,  by  impression, 
ceases  immediately  as  a  cause ;  and  cannot,  pos- 
ssibly,  be  said  to  be  the  cause,  also,  of  the  "vari- 
ous  results  from  the  operations  of  mind ;  any 
more  than  the  thunder-storm,  which  produces  its 
effect  in  rain,  can  be  said  to  be,  by  necessity,  the 
cause,  also,  of  all  the  various  results  which  may 
take  place,  in  consequence  of  the  various  actions 
of  the  rain. 

Here,  is  just  as  phi/sical  ^n  illustration  against 
the  legitimate  necessity  of  cause  and  effect,  pro- 
ducing any  thing  beyond  their  direct  results ;  as 
Mr  Godwin,  or  any  of  his  admirers,  in  the  pleni- 
tude of  their  neccssitv,  could  wish. 

To  show,  successfully,  the  weakness  of  such 
an  hypothesis,  the  folly  of  its  strongest  position 
should  be  illustrated  ;  and  it  follows,  of  course, 
if  the  strong  cannot  stand,  that  the  w'eaker  parts 
must  necessarily  fall. 

According  to  Mv  Godwin,  the  great  water 
wheel  of  a  cotton  mill,  is  the  cause,  by  necessity^ 
of  all  the  ulterior  effects,  produced  by  the  minu- 
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ter  machinery  in  the  mill.     This  is  torturing  ne- 
cessity, beyond  all  necessity.     For  the  great  wa- 
ter-wheel, just  like  the  circumstances  of  life,  is, 
only,  the  originator  of  motion,  or  action ;    and, 
as  a  cause,  its  own  legitimate  effect  ceases,  the 
moment  it  produces  motion  to  the  wheel,  im?ne- 
diately  attached.     But  allow,  merely  for  the  sake 
of  pleasing  Mr  Godwin,  all  the  respectable  ne- 
cessity to  the  great  water  wheel  that  can  be  at- 
tached to  it,  and  that  it  causes  all  the  dependent 
motion  of  the  mill ;  yet,  still,  it  cannot  be  said 
to  be  the  cause,  by  necessity,  of  all  the  specific 
arrangement    of  the    machinery,    and  therefore, 
is  not,  by  necessity,  the  cause  of  the  specific  ac- 
tion of  such  and  such   precise,  and     determined 
machinery.     All  that   can  be  said  of  the  great 
water  wheel,  is,  that  it  is  the  originator  of  simple 
motion  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  machinery 
attached,   and  the  motion  it  produces,  is  a  dis- 
tinct and  independent  creation. 

Let  us  apply  this  reasoning,  to  the  machinery 
of  Mr  Godwin's  mind. 
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Suppose  a  fly  were  to  perch  on  the  end  of  Mr 
Godwin's  nose  :  he  would  by  necessity,  without, 
indeed,  he  was  very  abstractedly  engaged  on  some 
abtruse  subject,  feel  the  sensation  it  produced.* 

*That  sort  of  sensation  is  not  here  meant,  as  Darwin  and 
others  wish  us  to  believe.  According  to  the  philosophy  of 
this  school,  an  idea  is  made  up  between  the  thing  that  im- 
presses, and  the  thing  impressed  !  This,  as  the  Doctor  says, 
*^  any  man  would  be  bold  to  deny,  whoever  put  his  fin- 
ger in  a  lighted  candle."  That  is,  the  idea  of  burning 
exists /?r5/  in  the  finger,  and  then  is  carried  to  the  mind.— 
Thus,  according  to  Darwin  and  his  followers,— vegetables 
have  ideas !!! 

By  such  sort  of  philosophy  there  is  no  end  of  ideas  f 
nor  can  we  form  any  idea,  what  things  may  not  have  ideas. 
''  An  oyster,  they  say,  may  be  crossed  in  love". 

In  contradiction  to  all  this,  an  idea  can  only  exist,  where 
it  is  originated — in  the  mind.  The  nerves  carry  the  various 
sensations  of  impressions  to  the  brain,  there  they  become 
jjerceptionSy  and  by  mental  operations,  according  to  the 
knowledge  of  experience,  and  the  force  and  accuracy  of 
judging,  ideas  are  originated.  *'  Fingers"  might  be  burnt 
*•  from  the  rising  up  of  the  sun  to  the  going  down  of  the 
same"  and  not  one  sensation  produced,  without  the  presence 
of  mind,  where  perception  is  generated  ;  that  contain  some- 
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Here,  then,  is  a  sensation  produced  in  the  origin 
of  simple  ^notion  by  necessity.  And  if  Mr  God- 
win suddenly  brushed  the  fly  away,  I  grant  it 
would  appear  very  much  like  acting  under  neces- 
sity. But  suppose,  on  the  contrary,  from  the 
bite  of  the  fly,  Mr  Godwin  inclined  to  a  specu- 
lative turn,  and  suffered  the  fly  to  remain  in  or- 

ihing,  which  is  a  system  -vrithin  itself ^  that,  calculator, 
modifyer,  and  employer  of  external  impressions. 

It  was  to  be  hoped,  that  many  philosophical  eccentrici- 
ties had,  at  length,  ceased  their  vagaries;  but,  of  late,  they 
have  began  their  ''old  tricks"  again,  in  the  various  forms  of 
'•  molecules"  or  ''  sensitive  atoms"  ;  and  we  are  given  to 
understand,  that  according  to  the  chance  meeting  of  these 
"  atoms"  the  formation  of  beings  depends.  I  wish  the 
magistracy  of  common  sense  could  but  detect  these  meet- 
ings, for  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  their  illegality  ;  since, 
they  are  in  direct  violation  of  the  laws  of  nature,  which 
expressly  declare,  that,  upon  all  such  important  formations, 
she  proceeds  by  an  unalterable  rule  of  system,  and  that 
she  wholly  sets  her  face  against  interpolation,  and  any  such 
productions  as  here  described.  As  with  many  other  false 
informations,  I  verily  believe  no  such  meetings  ever  took 
place  ;  and  in  this  case,  the  informants  should  be  treated 
as  common  disturbers  of  the  peace^ ,  and  dealt  with  "  ac- 
cording to  law." 

F  2 
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der  to  calculate  on  the  decrees  of  sensation,  or  to 
see  how  far  the  mind  could  bear  a  tantalizing  state 
of  titillation  :  from  such  speculation,  suppose  he 
were  to  contemplate  the  wonderful  organization 
of  the  fly  itself^  and  from  that,  go  to  other  or- 
ganizations till  at  length  his  mind  took  in  the 
whole  range  of  creation ;  and  in  contemplating 
the  order,  beauty,  and  divine  arrangement  of  the 
whole,  suppose  (just  for  the  sake  of  supposition) 
a  generous  glow  of  honest  reverence  were  to  fill 
his  sou],  and  produce  the  sublimest  sensations — 
would  Mr  Godwin,  in  this  case,  tell  us,  that  the 
whole  of  these  varied  mental  operations  (and  which 
have  often  arose  from  as  simple  an  origin)  took 
place,  by  72ecessiti/,  from  a  bite  of  a' fly  upon  his 
nose,  because  they  evidently  originated  in  it? 

The  operations  of  mind,  though  they  originate 
in  external  existences,  are  just  as  independent  (as 
existences)  of  circumstances,  as  the  things  of  this 
world  are  (as  existences)  of  mental  operations, 
though  they  necessarili/  act  upon,  and  mutually  in- 
fluence each  other.  And  that  there  should  be  an 
universal  relationship,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  all 
things  is  so  evident,  that  in  this  place  it  requires 
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no  comment.  That,  which  in  no  way  could  be 
impressed  or  acted  upon,  could  in  no  way  act,  and 
consequently  could  not  exist. 

The  advocates  of  free  will  have,  unfortunately, 
supported  their  arguments  in  a  similar  way  with 
those  who  have  maintained  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  by  asserting  its  immateriaUty.  Both  parties 
have  neglected  the  just  considerations  of  the  cir- 
cumstances of  nature.  The  advocates  of  free 
will,  in  overlooking  the  necessary  connexion  be- 
tween mind  and  exterior  existences,  have  assert- 
ed, that  the  mind  is  wholly  indifferent  to  the  in- 
ducements of  circumstances  ;  a?nd,  in  this  way, 
♦have  given  the  advantage  to  those  who  argue  on 
the  ruinous  side  of  all  our  actions  being  neces- 
sary. 

As  the  mind  can  only  act  from  previous  in- 
ducement, as  all  the  rudiments  of  its  knowledge 
are  derived  from  the  circumstances  of  nature,  it 
is  very  evident,  it  requires  no  very  great  stretch  of 
ingenuity  in  Mr  Godwin,  or  any  other,  to  prove, 
that  the  mind  cannot  be  indifferent  to  that,  by 
which  only  it  can  be  first  induced  to  act,     But 
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the  circumstance  which  induces  the  mind  to 
commence  an  action,  or  rather,  to  commence 
a  train  of  mental  operations  in  order  to  pro- 
duce the  motive  of  an  action,  cannot  be  said 
to  be  the  cause  which  regulates  by  necessity  the 
train  of  opetdtions,  much  less  can  it  be  said  to  be 
the  cause  of  the  motive  which  results  from  such 
6perations.  All  the  necessity  is,  that  there  must 
he  inducement  to  originate  mentstl  operations, 
jiisk  aS  there  must  be  impressi&ii^ivova  exterior  Ob- 
jects to  originate  ideas. 

The  mind  is  a  system  in  itself,  independent  in 
its  b{y'erations,  after  the  inducemeiit  to  action  is 
impressed.  It  may  do  what  it  pleases  with  the 
inducement,  just  the  same  as  it  does  with  impres- 
sions for  ideas.  It  can  oppose  the  inducement 
which  excited  it,  it  can  modify  it  as  a  whole,  or, 
it  can  divide  it  into  parts,  it  may  adopt  some  of 
these  and  reject  the  others — or,  it  may  combine 
the  inducement,  or  anyportion  of  its  parts  with 
other  circumstances,  and  form  a  train  of  new 
reasonings  for  the  production  of  other  motives. 
In  short,  the  circumstances  of  life  are  to  the 
mind  as  various  foods,  for  its  digestion,  or  use, 
according  to  its  intelligence,  either  for  rejection, 
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pardal  selection,  temporary  suspension,  or  im- 
mediate adoption,  and  are  so  far  necessary  to 
mind,  as  without  them,  there  could  be  no  mental 
operations."^ 

*  The  ingenious  Mr  Godwin,  like  a  true  ferret  in  argu- 
ment, immediately  seizes  his  prey,  and  has  miade  a  fine 
handle  of  this  supposed  "  indifFerency"  of  mind,  as  may 
be  seen  in  the  long  quotation  I  have  given  from  his  neces- 
sity. He  there  talks  of  our  minds,  like  so  many  silly 
particles,  endowed  with  such  foolish  propensities  of 
motion  to  move  every  where,  that  they  go  no  where  ! 
Then  comes  his  figure  of  the  scales  of  a  balance  with  e- 
4ual  weights.  Did  Mr  Godwin  borrow  this  fine  illustra- 
tion from  '*  the  ass  betwixt  two  bundles  of  hay"  ?  or, 
in  a  more  lickerish  mood,  did  his  philosophy  take  the 
hint  from  Woodward's  "  parson"  between  the  pig  and  the 

pretty  girl  ?  If  ever  there  were  an  equipoise  of  induce- 
ment struck,  it  is  here  illustrated  by  the  artist's  pencil: 
Never  was  the  attraction  of  fascination  so  fairly  balanced, 
and  well  may  the  sufi'erer  be  made  to  exclaim,  "^  Which 
Way  shall  I  turn  me?"  For,  according  to  Mr  Godwin, 
a  man  in  such  a  predicament  would  inevitably  be  starved 
in  the  midst  of  plenty  '. 

Now,  though  in  the  very  case  as  here  dilineated,  we  may 
admit,  on  the  one  hand,  the  savoury  pig  smoaking  on  the 
board,  and  the  winning  girl,  with  languid  turkish  luxuri- 
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The  truth,  then,  of  the  question  lies  in  a  ratio- 
nal medium  between  those  who  maintain  the  en- 

ancy,  placed  on  the  other,  were  *'  equal  weights"  in  the 
^'  scales"  of  the  poor  parson's  desire  ;  yet  we  need  not 
admit,  that  he  would  stand  for  ever  stock-still  between  the 
two,  like  Mr  Godwin's  balance.  No.     The  balance  would 
begin  to  reason  for  itself.     In  Mr  Woodward's  parson, 
there  is  an  active  scrutiny  [of  mind  depicted  in  the  eye;  it 
is  evident  between  the  two  equal  inducements  he  has  al- 
ready made  his  election,  though,  it  is  as  evident  he  intends 
tp  yield  to  both.     The  pig  is  the  first  object  of  choice, 
not  that  the  lady's  inducement ze?e?^^^  a  single  hair  the  less, 
but,    simply  from  some  considerations  thrown   into   the 
pigs  scale^ihsit  it  would  get  the  soonest  cold.  Thus,by  a  lit- 
tle familiar  illustration,  Mr  Godwin's  balance  is  easily  made 
to  kick  the  beam  !     And  such  illustration  is  here  used  to 
show,  that  so  far  from  shrinking,   the  cause  of  truth  not 
only  can  meet,  but  retort  the  force  of  ridicule  employed 
against  itself, 
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But  further,  suppose  this  very  parson,  with  all  tjie  sen^ 
suality  as  marked  in  his  face,  creating  quite  an  opposite 
line  of  reasoning,  to  that  of  adoption  and  selection,  and 
arguing  to  himself,  as  many  parsons  I  have  the  pleasure  of 
knowing  would  argue,  were  they  placed  in  a  similar  situa- 
tion, thus — '*  I  here  stand  in  strong  temptation  ;  in  way 
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tire  "  indifFerency"  of  mind  to  the  inducement, 
or,  perhaps,  more  correctly  speaking,  to  the  exci- 
tement of  circumstances  :  and  those,  who  assert 
with  Mr  Godwin,  that  such  inducements,  not  on- 

of  animal  gratification,  there  is  nothing  upon  earth  I  like 
so  much  as  the  pleasure  the  objects  now  placed,  on  either 
side,  would  afford.  But,  though  thus  strongly  induced,  and 
opportunity  apt,  though,  thus  privately,  there  is  neither  fear 
of  detection,  nor  my  setting  a  bad  example,  yet,  I  will  con- 
quer my  passions — there  is  virtue  in  the  act. — To  be  sure, 
I  should  like  a  slice  or  two  of  the  pig — 'tis  hard  to  resist; 
but  one  indulgence  may  lead  to  the  other.-so  I  am  deter- 
mined to  reject  both — instead  of  inflaming,  I  ouglit  to  do 
all  in  my  power  to  reduce  my  passions — they  are  shock- 
ingly  turbulent — yes,  I'll  go  home,  quietly,  and  take  some 
physic." 

Now,  how  the  strong  desire  to  eat  some  roasted  pig 
could  by  necessity  end  in  painful  rejection,  and  necessarilif 
incline  a  man  to  take  a  dose  of  salts ^  is  left  for  the  ingenu- 
ity of  Mr  Godwin  to  explain :  or  rather,  his  ingenuity 
must  seek  for  a  further  perversion  of  the  common  eviden- 
ce of  facts.  If  such  evidence  do  not  prove  the  reality  and 
creation  of  virtuous  independency  in  mind,  above  the 
inducement  of  circumstance,  then  there  is  no  evidence  in 
ijature  for  any  things  and,  like  Mr  Godwin's  doctrines 
all  is  absurdity," 
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\y,  excite  the  mind,  but  regulate  by  "  necessity 
all  its  operations. 

On  the  one  hand  it  may  be  observed,  that  the 
circumstances  of  life  are  as  an  ocean  in  which  a 
man  is  plunged,  and  therefore,  it  is  impossible, 
he  can  be  wholly  "  indifferent"  to  it :  And  on  the 
other,  it  is  impossible  to  say,  however  he  may  be 
influenced  by  it,  that  he  is,  by  necessity^  wholly 
passive  to  it.  Let  the  current  set  in  which  way- 
it^  may,  still  he  may  buffet  against  the  current, 
and  herein  is  contained  all  that  is  requisite  to  sup- 
port a  certain  freedom  of  choice,  for  the  produc' 
tion  of  positive  virtue. , 

It  is  evident,  a  man  may  struggle  against  cir- 
cumstances, by  ingenuity  and  virtuous  perseve- 
rance, he  may  baffle  the  tide  which  is  hurrying  on 
to  destruction  :  if  it  set  to  the  east,  he  may  push 
to  the  west ;  if  to  the  north,  he  may  make  to 
the  south  ;  in  short,  he  may  box  the  whole  com- 
pass in  the  ocean  of  circumstances,  and  though 
various  currents  may  drive  him,  by  necessity,  this 
way,  or  that  way,  still  in  his  exertions  to  op- 
pose them,  are  to  be  found  all  the  requisites  for 
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free  ivill,    and  of  course,  all  that  is  wanted  for 
The  Production  of  Positive  Virtue, 

Before  this  division  is  closed,  it  is  worthy  of 
observation  to  note,  that  by  the  writings  of  Mr 
Godwin,  it  is  very  evident,  he  was  just  as  fully 
aware  of  this  mivecl  kind  of  action,  between  the 
circumstances  of  nature  or  human  life,  and  the 
operations  of  mind,  whereon  the  provisions  for  in- 
telligence and  freedom  of  choice  are  equally 
grounded,  as  he  was  that  he,  himself,  exsited. 
And  here  very  judiciously,  in  the  true  spirit  of  his 
philosophy,  though  he  admits  of  such  an  existence, 
yet,  he  flatly  denies  its  reality.  Had  he  for  a  mo- 
ment been  so  weak  as  to  listen  to  such  evidence 
his  delectable  doctrines  of  necessity,  of  the  son 
killing  his  own  father,  of  the  mother  holding  forth 
her  own  child  for  public  debauchery,  of  the  false- 
citizen  betraying  his  own  country,  could  never 
have  been  established  to  console  the  world,  to 
wash  it  from  fault,  and  rid  it  from  that  most  silly 
and  useless  of  all  mental  disagreeables — repen- 
tance. 

And  thus  we  find  him,  after  he  has  entangled, 
with  much  pain  and  labour,  all  the  circumstances 


of  nature,  and  confounded  ail  the  operations  of 
mind,  in  the  gross  absurdities  of  his  own  necessi- 
tous brain,  concluding  in  the  following  most  fatal- 
ly perspicuous  language.* 

"  It  would  be  of  infinite  importance  (says  Mr 
Godwin)  to  the  cause  of  science  and  virtue  (mark 
to  the  cause  of  science  and  virtue  ! ! !)  to  express 
ourselves  upon  all  occasions  in  the  language  of 
necessity.  The  contrary- language  (yes,  truly  the 
language  of  nature  in  contradiction  to  Godwin) 
is  perpetually  intruding,  and  it  is  difficult  (mark — 
it  is  difficult)  to  speak  tzvo  sentences  upon  any  to- 
pic connected  with  human  action — without  it ! — 
The  expressions  of  both  hypotheses  are  mixed 
in  inextricable  confusion !  (mark)  just  as  the  be- 
lief of  both  hypotheses,  however  incompatible 
(mark — however  incompatible  with  Mr  Godwin's 
diabohcal  system)  will  be  found  to  exist  in  all  (for) 
uninstructed  minds."  *(read)  rational  nature. 

*  Vide,  The  closing  article  to  Mr  Godwin's  ^Mnferen- 
ces  from  the  doctrine  of  Necessity." 
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III.    DIVISION. 

In  conclusion  to  the  first  Essay, 

In  attending,  then,  to  a  rational  exercise  of  in- 
telligence in  the  inquiry  after  truth,  the  mind  will 
ever  derive  sufficient  evidence^  from  the  divine 
system  of  nature,  to  answier  the  purposes  of  its 
creation.  By  such  evidence  we  are  irresistibly 
led  to  incontrovertible  conclusions ;  which  are 
not  only,  so  many  rocks  of  conviction  on  which 
we  can  build  in  conscious  safet}^,  but  serve,  at  the 
same  time,  to  expose  those  miserable  structures 
of  false  philosophy,  where  reason  and  truth  can 
never  dwell. 

We  find,  that  any  deviation  from  the  principle 
of  our  creation,  inevitably  leads  to  error ;  and  the 
measure  of  such  confusion  and  absurdity,  is  pre- 
cisely, according  to  the  measure  of  such  deviation. 
All  that  the  mind  requires  in  order  to  know  the 
truths  of  nature,  is  a  rational  exercise  of  that  in- 
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telligence  afforded  by  the  connected  evidences  of 
nature,  and  conviction  must  follow.  The  great 
and  glorious  sun  is  but  a  sparkling  atom,  w^hen 
compared  to  the  mass  of  such  conviction!  Lord 
God,  if  but  the  sight  of  one  of  thy  created  atoms 
can  dazzle  and  confound  the  closed  lids  of  dis- 
belief, and  fire  the  atheist  even  to  deify  thee, 
amid  the  chaos  of  matter  and  of  chance,  who  can 
contemplate  thy  works,  through  the  brighter  me- 
dium of  rational  intelligence,  and  still  err  from 
the  simple  paths  of  truth  ? 

If  it  be  admitted,    by   all   hands,    that,    that 
which  most  effectually  explains  the  phenomena 
of  any  given  system,   is  that,  which  ought  most 
assuredly  to  be  received  and  adopted,    if  such 
even  be  the  rule  of  guidance  to  direct  men  to  the 
adoption  of  the  partial  dogmas,  of  yet  half  deve- 
loped science ;  how  much  more  so,    ought   that 
evidence,    -vve  are  now  contemplating,  to  be  res- 
pected,  which  rests  its  authorities  on  the  entire 
constitution  of  nature  herself :  Where,  in  the  cir* 
cumstances  of  our  existence,  we  find  that  princi' 
pky    clearly  established,    whereby  all  and  eve7y 
kind  of  creation  for  positive  happiness  can  alone 
exist.     Where  no  other  object  can  rationally  be 
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named  but  what  the  provisions  of  nature  declare, 
viz.  The  production  of  positive  virtue,  by  a  state 
of  trial  in  freedom  of  choice.  On  this  principle, 
all  rational  creation  must,  by  necessity,  depend, 
in  whatever  state  of  created  intelligence  it  may 
be.  Without  such  a  principle^  of  ground  work, 
there  could  be  no  rational  creation. 

And  when  we  are  led  by  the  evidences  of  this 
world,  to  the  contemplation  of  those  existences 
in  other  worlds,  ail  directed  by  this  one  principle 
of  omnipotence  for  the  ultimate  purposes  of  intel- 
ligence and  happiness,  together  with  the  inter- 
course which  may  thus  be  effected  hereafter  be- 
tween beings,  though  existing  in  an  infinity  of 
variety,  yet,  by  this  common  principle,  all  united 
in  a  relationship  of  virtuous  intelligence,  the  subli- 
mity of  the  conception  alo7ie,  establishes  its 
truth. 

The  whole  of  the  observations  in  this  essay  are 
directly  drawn  from  the  evidences  of  nature,  and 
therefore,  if  correctly  applied,  they  w  ill  be  found 
to  be  irresistibly  establised.  If  errors  and  mis- 
applications exist,  he  that  objects,  if  he  be  ratio- 
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nal,  will  seek  further  into  nature,  and  not  attri- 
bute fault  to  infinity  of  conception,  in  the  imbecility 
and  oversight  oi  Jinite  conception.  The  only  ob- 
ject of  the  argument,  is  to  assert  the  infallibility 

of  nature,  whatever  may  be  the  Jallibility  of  him 
who  endeavours  to  assert  it. 

But  since  many  fundamental  points  have  been 
asserted,  which  defy  all  resistance  and  doubt, 
such  must  be  considered  as  sacred  truths,  since 
they  declare  the  divine  provisions  of  the  creation 
itself. 

»It  has  been  asserted,  and  is  again  repeated, 
that,  viewed  as  a  system  for  the  production  of  its 
object,  the  whole  of  the  circumstances  of  our 
present  existence,  is  all  wise  and  good — That,  the 
immediate  object  of  such  a  system  is  not  the  un- 
interrupted enjoyment  of  happiness,  but  the  crea- 
tion of  positive  virtue,  whereby  alone  positive  hap- 
piness can  be  enjoyed — that  it  is  a  system  of  unan- 
swered creation,  without  a  strict  relationship  be 
preserved,  by  a  perfect  conciousness  of  our  ac- 
tions, in  futurity ;  thus  by  rational  deduction,  ne- 
cessarily, proving  the  immortality  of  the  soul — 
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and,   finally,  that  the  provisions  for  the  origin  of 
all  rational  beings  can  alone  be  found  in  that prin-' 
cipky  on  which  the  circumstances  of  our  presen-t 
existence  are  grounded. 

And  since  the  various  constitutions  of  men's 
minds,  are  as  various  as  the  circumstances  of  life 
itself ;  having  now  established  the  object  of  our 
present  existence  to  be  the  production  of  positive 
virtue,  we  will  further  attempt,  by  the  same  ra- 
tional course  of  evidence,  an  inquiry  how  such 
may  be  produced  under  circumstances,  apparent- 
ly so  opposite  and  contradictory.  This  will  na- 
turally involve  the  question  of  right  and  wrong. 
And  the  attempt  will  be  made  in  the  following 
Essay. 
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ESSAY  II. 

THE    EVIDENCES    OF    CREATION    CONSIDERED 

IN    DETAIL. 

SECTION  I. 

Of  the  more  particular  constitution  of  the  cir-^ 
'  cumtances  of  our  present  existence. 

I.  DIVISION. 

"Prefatory  Remarks. 

In  total  denial  of  Mr  Addison's  assertion,  with 
others,  who  tell  us,  that,  "  the  ways  of  heaven 
"  are  dark  and  intricate,  full  of  mazes  and  per- 
'^  plexities,"  I  assert,  and  I  think  it  will  be 
made  out  by  the  inquiry,  that,  so  far  from 
the  ways  of  heaven  being  dark  and  intricate,  they 
are  on  the  contrary,  clear  and  simple,  full  of 
harmony,  and  exquisite  design. 
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Because  men  have  taken  perplexing  views  of 
nature,  that  is  no  reason,  why  there  should  be 
perplexity  in  the  system  of  nature.  And  certain- 
ly it  appears,  in  a  rational  point  of  view,  quite 
paradoxical,  that  the  system  of  nature,  or,  in 
other  words,  "  the  ways  of  heaven"  from  which 
all  our  intelligence  is  derived,  confessedly  creat- 
ed for  the  very  purposes  of  intelligence,  and  in- 
telligence only,  should  be  "  dark"  and  "  intricate." 
That,  that  from  whence  all  our  light  is  borrowed, 
all  our  truths  arise,  should  in  its  very  constitution, 
to  us,  be  full  ot  "  mazes"  and  *'  perplexities." 
And  though  such  assertions  may  be  said  to  be  the 
language  of  poetry,  and  therefore  a  figure,  yet, 
they  are  no  less  a  faithful  representation  of  the 
man  s  opinion  who  thus  employed  them,  and,  in- 
deed,  the  common  language,  generally  speaking, 
of  the  world,  whenever  they  talk  of  the  "  ways 
*'  of  heaven,"  or,  in  other  words;  of  the  circum- 
stances of  our  present  existence. 

It  is  really  curious  to  see,  how  very  studiously, 
and  often,  nay  I  may  say,  with  the  question  in 
view,  always  with  the  best  intentions,  men  have 
5at  down  to    confound   themselves,  and   conse- 
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quently  to  confound  others.  They  have  taken 
but  one  piece,  or  part  of  nature,  instead  of  taking 
a  rational  view  of  the  whole  system.  And  in- 
stead of  following  the  simple  course  of  evidence 
already  afforded  by  such  partial  investigation,  to 
develope  the  rest,  or  rather,  further  to  enlarge 
their  oxvii  minds,  they  merely  adopt  what  they 
cannot  possibly  avoid  seeing,  and  then  fall  upon 
a  creation  of  their  own. 

In  truth,  the  irresistible  evidence  afforded  even 
by  this  partial  view  of  the  divine  system  of  na- 
ture, is  so  full  aud  so  perfect,  that  they  are  led 
by  necessity  to  acknowledge  the  whole.  And 
this  sort  of  unexperienced  acknowledgement,  they 
term  faith.  Or,  in  other  speaking,  they  give  na- 
ture credit  for  the  xvhole,  which  they  do  not  see, 
upon  the  bare  strength  of  the  evidence  of  the  part 
only,  which  they  do  see.  By  a  side  ghmce  of 
the  circumstances  of  nature,  it  is  most  evident, 
they  cannot  command  a  view  of  the  entire  system; 
under  this  predicament  it  must  follow,  that  the 
circumstances  of  nature  must  be  very  obscure  to 
them  :  and  thus  they  say  "  the  ways  of  heaven," 
are  "  dark,"  and  "  intricate ;"  yet,   they  are  so 
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struck  with  the  detached  view,  even  of  those 
small  parts  they  have  contemplated,  that  they  are 
filled  with  the  presumptive  evidence  of  a  divine 
system.  And,  though  "  the  vv^ays  of  heaven"  are 
full  of  perplexities,  yet  all  must  be  for  the  best ; 
and  though  what  we  see  darkly  appear  to  be  full 
of  "  maze"  and  difSculty,  yet,  it  must  be,  what 
has  been  termed,  "  a  Regular  Confusion,"  for  all 
wise  and  good  purposes  I 

The  faith  of  the  blind-born  man  of  the  existence 
of  the  Sun,  can  never  be  equal  to  his  conviction, 
who  sees  it  at  broad  noon  ,*  who  has  watched  its 
glorious  course  from  day  to  day?  through  a  series 
of  years.  In  the  instance  of  the  blind  man,  the  at- 
tempt would  be  absurd  to  impress  him  with  an 
exact  idea  of  the  effulgence  of  the  Sun  :  let  his 
faith  be  what  it  might,  it  could  only  come  up  to 
a  vague  notion;  in  a  similar  way  as  one,  under 
the  same  privation,  compared  the  colour  of  scar- 
let, which  had  been  described  to  him  with  great 
labour,  to  the  sound  of  a  trumpet ! 

Though  deprived  of  this  sense,  yet  here  are  other 
mediums  to  impress  a  man  with  a  rational  convic- 
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tion  of  the  works  of  nature,  and  the  immensity 
and  goodness  of  the  one  great  cause,  without 
straining  his  mind  to  a  belief  of  that,  which  it  is 
impossible  for  him  to  conceive. 

When  once  a  mind  gives  itself  up  to  belief  un- 
supported by  rational  conviction ;  either  by  that 
of  direct  intelligence,  or  strict  analogy,  it  gives 
itself  up  at  once  to  the  dominion  of  fancy.  And 
then,  according  to  its  own  fertility,  or  according 
to  the  fertile  impositions  of  others,  it  may  be  led 
into  the  belief  of  any  absurdity,  however  gross  : 
blasphemies  at  once  ridiculous  and  infamous. 

As  the  objects  of  creation  exist  in  almost  end- 
less variety,  for  the  purposes  of  intelligence,  so 
it  will  be  found,  that  the  circumstances  of  our  ex- 
istence present  an  unceasing  variety  of  modes, 
whereby  the  various  degrees  of  our  intelligence 
may  act.  Two  men  can  scarcely  be  placed,  pre- 
cisely, under  the  same  circumstances  for  action. 
Either  the  degree  of  intelligence  received,  or,  the 
precise  state  of  the  circumstances,  will  differ. 
And  herein  will  be  found,  the  whole  provision 
©f  right  and  wrong. 

V  G   4 
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Without  various  degrees  of  modes  for  action, 
our  knowledge  of  good  would  be  placed  under 
the  same  predicament,  as  our  knowledge  of  things, 
without  various  existences  of  nature. 

To  the  human  mind  the  existences  of  nature, 
and  the  circumstances  of  life,  are  circles  of  de- 
pendencies mutually  impressing,  and  re-acted 
upon,  for  the  generation  of  intelligence.  All 
physical  nature  is  connected  by  a  certain  relation- 
ship of  contrast,  in  the  same  manner,  also,  are 
the  circumstances  of  our  existence.  Such  is 
the  constitution  of  the  system  in  which  we  are 
placed. 

If  we  all  had  one  mind,  and  one  inducement, 
knowledge  of  virtue  could  no  more  exist,  than  Ave 
could  have  a  knowledge  of  physical  nature,  by 
the  possession  of  one  sense,  and  one  impression. 
If  all  nature  were  directed  in  straight  lines,  what 
knowiedtie  could  there  be  of  forms,  if  all  were, 
precisely,  one  and  the  same  ?  nay,  indeed,  what 
knowledge  could  we  have  of  a  straight  line,  were 
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we  so  circumstanced  ?  For  what  establishes  the 
straight  line  to  us,  but  its  opposite — a  curve  *? 

In  short,  as  already  stated,  we  can  only  know 
sweet,  by  a  previous  perception  of  bitter,  and  so 
with  all  things  in  nature  ;  we  are  led  to  the  know- 
ledge of  things  by  variety,  as  we  are  led  to  a 
knowledge  of  good,  and  the  exercise  of  virtue,  by 
the  various  circumstances  of  life.  The  strong  are 
led  to  a  knowledge  of  their  powers,  by  contem- 
plating the  weak.  The  weak,  in  contemplating 
their  achievments,  are  induced  to  emulate  the 
strong.  Whichever  way  we  turn  all  is  harmony 
and  perfection.  There  may  be  more  virtue  in 
him  who  lifts  an  ounce,  than  in  one,  who  hurls 

*  Ask  a  musician  what  establishes  harmony — What  ? 
but  its  opposite — discord  :  And  so  with  good  and  evil. 
If  certain  notes  are  necessary  to  be  struck  for  the  produc- 
tion of  harmony,  discord  is  as  necessarily  produced,  if  the 
order  of  such  notes  be  not  observed.  It  is  all  nonsense, 
because  it  is  out  of  nature,  to  be  whining  and  preaching 
about  evil  as  a  distinct  creation,  when,  in  truth,  it  comes 
by  necessity,  if  the  order  of  good  be  not  observed.  Goodf 
as  well  as  every  other  thing  in  nature,  can  only  be  esta- 
blished by  its  reverse. 
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a  thousand  weight.  For  positive  virtue  does  not 
exist  in  powers  for  action  ;  but  rests  on  the  cir- 
cumstances, under  which  we  act.  All  are  equal- 
ly open  to  the  claim  of  reward ;  the  feeblest,  with 
the  mightiest. 


II.    DIVISION. 


The  three  grand  yiatural  divisions  of  the  cir- 
cumstances of  human  Ufe^  considered. 

The  circumstances  of  existence  considered  as 
mediums  of  intelligence,  and  incitements  to  action 
in  man,  naturally  divide  into  the  three  following 
parts. 

1.  That  of  a  man's  own  particular  constitution, 

and  the  aptitude  for  intelligence  he  may 

possess. 

2.  That  state,  or  particular  department  of  life, 

in  which  he  is  placed. 
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3.  The  general,  and  particular  circumstances 
of  ttie  timeSj  he  may  live  in  ;  and  the  va- 
rious effects  of  the  actions  of  men  upoa 
him. 

It  may  be  observed  in  consideration  of  the  first 
part.  viz. — a  man's  own  particular  constitution, 
and  his  aptitude  for  intelligence,  that,  as  it  is 
very  evident,  there  are  not  only  endless  varieties 
of  constitutions  in  men,  but,  absolutely,  distinct 
anatomical  confirmations  even,  of  brain ;  the  same 
inducements  to  action,  will  not  be  produced  by 
the  same,  though  precisely  the  self-same  impres- 
sions. That  a  man  of  strong  animal  constitution, 
will  be  more  strongly  induced  to  animal  passions, 
than  one  of  more  weakly  habit.  And,  that  he 
whose  confirmation  of  mind  is  more  vigorous  than 
another's,  will  receive  the  impressions  of  intelli- 
gence more  vigorously,  than  the  one  of  weaker 
mind.  Here  then,  in  the  first  place,  we  have  de- 
grees of  passions,  and  degrees  of  aptitudes  for 
intelligence,  established. 

The  second  natural  division,  viz.  that  state,  or 
particular  department  of  life  in  which  an  indivi- 
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dual  is  placed,  leads  us  to  the  consideration  of 
those  circumstances,  which  may,  and  will  mate- 
rially affect  the  proportion  of  intelligence  received. 
Let  the  aptitude  for  intelligence  be  what  it  may, 
still  if  from  the  cradle  the  mind  be  nursed  on  the 
lap  of  poverty  and  infamy,  it  is  evident,  such  ap- 
titude cannot  possibly  receive  that  proportion  of 
intelligence,  as  it  would,  otherwise,  under  the 
widely  different  impressions  of  virtuous  example. 
Precisely  so  does  it  follow  with  the  passions,  con- 
stitutionally considered.  They  may  be  increased, 
or  diminished  according  to  the  circumstances, 
under  which  the  individual  is  placed.  Here  then, 
the  second  natural  division  of  the  circumstances 
of  our  existence  establishes,  that,  whatever  the 
degrees  of  passions,  constitutionally  considered, 
or,  the  degrees  of  aptitude  for  intelligence  may 
be ;  yet,  the  proportions  of  each  are  variously 
modified,  increased,  or  diminished,  according  to 
that  state,  or  particular  department  of  hfe,  in 
which  any  individual  is  placed. 

The  third  natural  division  has  a  similar  bearing 
upon  our  actions,  with  that  of  the  second.  For 
it  is  evident,  let  the  proportion  of  intclhgence  rc-^ 
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ceived  be  what  it  may,  or,  let  the  inclividiiars  ap- 
titude for  great  and  good  actions,  be  what  it  may, 
yet,  the  general  circumstances  of  the  age  and 
time  he  lives  in,  must  considerably  influence  the 
range  of  his  action.  The  temper  of  the  times 
may  confine  him  to  a  narrow  sphere,  or  afford 
him  an  opportunity  of  expansion.  In  like  m.an- 
ner,  may  the  licentiousness,  or  morality  of  an  age 
materially  affect  the  individual  passions,  constitu* 
tionally  considered. 

Here  the  third  natural  division  shows,  that 
let  the  degree  of  his  intelligence  be  what  it  may, 
or  his  aptitude  for  great  and  good  actions,  or 
whatever  passions  he  may  constitutionally  possess, 
yet,  in  all  these,  an  individual  will  be  materially 
affected,  by  the  general  character,  and  particular 
circumstances  of  the  times  in  which  he  lives. 

By  these  three  natural  divisions  of  the  circum- 
stances of  our  present  existence,  all  the  economy 
of  right  and  wrong  may  be  explained.  In  them 
the  whole  provision  is  to  be  found,  for  all  the  va- 
rieties of  character,  for  all  the  varieties  of  action  in 
men,  the  endless  diversity  of  means  for  the  know- 
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ledge  of  good,  and   the  production   of  positive 
virtue. 

Here  then,  the  intelligent  naind  is  guided,  by  the 
light  of  nature,  to  judgement  and  action.  He  will 
not  blindly  condemn  the  unfortunate;  or,  dazzled  by 
success,  give  to  the  merely  fortunate  the  idle  meed 
of  praise.  No,  he  will  look  to  the  circumstances 
under  which  a  man  acts,  and  not  to  the  mere  ac- 
tion itself.  So  reflecting,  and  so  directed,  he  will 
find  as  much  of  actual  virtuous  treasure,  mingled 
among  the  low  and  needy  dross  of  mankind,  as 
amid  the  gaudy  trappings,  and  inflated  actions  of 
the  mighty  and  the  opulent.  Enlightened  by  the 
awful  fire  of  truth,  he  will  stand  erect  in  the  world, 
as  God  would  have  him,  the  calm  and  dignified 
champion  of  its  cause :  conscious  of  his  own 
weakness,  he  will  in  justice,  allow  for  errors  in 
others  ;  and  convinced  of  the  true  object  of  life, 
he  will  endeavour  to  teach  men,  that  the  rational 
pui^uit  of  good  is  its  individual  application,  with- 
in the  peaceful  pale  of  society,  where  a  selection 
of  means  is  afforded  ;  rather  than  in  unwieldy 
Sfpeculations  on  the  enlargement  of  its  collective 
supplication,  which,  failing  in  their  own  fitness,  or 
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defeated  by  public  passions,  but  too  often  prove 
au^menters  of  those  very  evils,  they  essay  to  re- 
dress. 

In  order  to  hold  the  uninformed  mind  fast  to 
nature,  and  convince  it  of  the  ample  provisions 
of  its  system,  in  every  particular,  for  the  purpos- 
es ol  good,  it  will  be  proper  here  to  note,  thatj 
while  our  animal  passions  are  given  to  effectuate 
the  great  purposes  of  creation  in  forming  strong 
propensities  to  action,  yet  even  the  constitution 
of  these  very  passions  is  strictly  constructed  for 
the, practice  of  moral  action.  All  our  animal  pas- 
sions are  directed  in  good.  We  have  not  an  appetite, 
if  rationally  indulged,  which  does  not  produce 
degrees  of  delight :  but  such  can  only  be  enjoyed 
through  a  rational  medium  ;  according  to  the  re- 
finement, so  is  the  delight,  and  excess  in  any  pro- 
duces pain  and  disgust.  Such  is  the  admirable 
constitution  of  nature,  even  animally  considered. 
The  kindly  fruits  of  the  earth  may  be  enjoyed, 
generously  enjoyed,  but  if  followed  up  to  excess, 
they  produce  pain.  But  this  timely  rebuke,  so 
far  from  being  an  evil,  only  directs  us  to  a  ration- 
al security  of  the  enjoyment.     Evil  can  only  be 
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established  by  ourselves  in  the  repetitions  of  ex- 
cess, where  we  become  the  slaves  of  appetite, 
and  fail  in  a  virtuous  exercise  of  that  intelligence 
created  to  us,  for  the  proper  resistance  and  di- 
rection of  inducement.  And  here  again  the  very 
evil  produced  by  ourselves,  proves  a  source  of 
good,  by  example;  in  warning  others  to  shun  si- 
milar excesses,  or  an  intemperate  indulgence  in 
any  thing.  Such  inducements  are  created  not 
for  unlimited  indulgence,  but  are  expressly,  and 
necessarily  placed  in  opposition  to  our  intelli- 
gence as  a  source  of  moral  knowledge,  and  for 
the  creation  of  actual  virtue.  By  my  having  the 
inducement  of  pleasure  to  resist,  by  my  prefer- 
ence of  painful  restraint  to  enjoyment,  it  is,  that 
I  am  made  a  positive  being.  Without  such  in- 
ducements I  should  be  nothing. 

If  a  man,  by  circumstances,  by  poverty,  or 
otherwise,  be  held  even  from  a  common  share  of 
indulgence,  by  a  rational  observance  of  such  res- 
traint, he  creates  an  act  of  positive  virtue,  inas- 
much as  he  respects  the  rights  of  society  more 
than  his  own  individual  enjoynients,  and  thereby 
secures  to  himself  an  eternal  blessing — the  hap- 
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piness  of  conscious  rectitude.  So,  in  whatever 
way  we  view  the  circumstances  of  nature,  even, 
as  to  the  constitution  of  our  own  animal  passions, 
we  find  the  whole  constituted  in  good,  the  whole 
calculated  for  the  production  of  positive  virtue. 


lir.  DIVISION* 

The  question  of  rights  and  the pro'vis'ions  for  posi- 
tive "virtue  under  the  various  circumstances  of 
our  existeiice  considered ;  and  the  origin  and 
uses  of  worldly  evil  illustrated. 

Although  there  be  but  one  principle  of  right 
in  nature,yet,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  our 
present  existence,  regulated  for  the  production  of 
positive  virtue  in  all  the  varied  states  of  being, 
we  find,  that  a  man  may  act  virtuously  from  a 
wrong  principle,  and,  vice  versa,  viciously  from  a 
right  principle.  It  has  been  observed,  that  it  is 
the  circum.stance  under  which  a  man  acts,  that 
we  are  to  judge,  and  not  the  mere  action  itself. 
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Right,  like  every  other  principle  in  nature,  de- 
pends on  a  certain  unison  of  action,  and,  like  all 
other  principles,  may  be  abused  in  its  application. 
As  the  various  degrees  of  heat  must  be  modified 
to  produce  precise  effects,  so  must  the  various 
points  of  every  question  in  right  be  modified 
to  the  various  circumstances  of  existence  for  the 
production  of  good. 

Independent  of  circumstances,  right,  like  heat 
abstractedly  considered,  is  an  indefinite  term,  and 
only  in  application  becomes  sensibly  known. 

The  very  same  principle  which  warms  and  vi- 
vifies, destroys.  Right,  like  the  principle  of  heat, 
divides  into  various  degrees  or  parts  for  the  vari- 
ous purposes  of  society ;  and  these  parts,  just  as 
with  the  degrees  of  heat,  though  specifically  right 
in  themselves,  are  no  longer  good,  than  while  the 
degrees  of  their  intensity  accord  with  the  texture 
or  nature  of  the  circumstances,  to  which  they  are 
applied. 

Such  divisions  of  right  form  the  abstract  prin- 
ciples for  correct  action ;  and  wrong  consists  in 
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their  improper  selection,  or  injudicious  application, 
under  circumstances. 

If  a  man  adopt  an  erroneous  principle  consci- 
entiously, he  acts  just  as  virtuously  under  it,  as 
long  as  it  is  conscientious,  as  if  he  had  adopted  a 
right  principle.  The  question  of  positive  virtue 
by  no  means  depends  on  the  quantity  of  worldly 
good  produced ;  if  it  did,  many  of  the  vilest 
crimes,  upon  the  same  grounds,  would  be  posi- 
tively virtuous,  because  very  often  the  greatest 
good  results  from  them.  It^  by  accident,  I  do 
good,  there  is  no  virtue  ;  if  evil,  there  is  no  vice. 
In  such  instances,  I  am  a  creature  of  accident, 
just  as  such  doctrines  as  Mr  Godwin's,  make  us 
creatures  of  necessity.  In  either  case  it  is  ab- 
surd, because  it  is  imposible  to  talk  of  positive 
virtue,  or  crime :  it  is  out  of  nature,  and,  of 
course,  whatever  is  out  of  nature,  is  ridiculous. 

But  since  the  whole  constitution  of  nature  rests 
in  good,  so  does  it  follow,  that  a  man  cannot  act 
upon  a  palpable  error,  without  being  made  con- 
scious of  the  evil  effects  of  the  principle  he  adopt- 
ed.     If  he  persist,   he  can  persist,  only,   by  the 
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commission  of  crime.  It  is  one  thins  for  a  maa 
to  say,  he  acts  conscientiously ;  and  another,  to 
feel  conscientiously.  He  can  only  feel  so,  just  as 
long  as  he  feels,  that  what  he  is  about  to  do,  is 
the  best  possible.  The  moment  he  begins  to 
doubt,  that  moment,  the  consequences  of  his  ac* 
tions  become  chargeable  upon  himself.  And  the 
degree  of  positive  crime,  if  he  persist  in  error, 
will  be  according  to  the  circumstances  under 
which  he  acts,  viz.  The  confirmation  of  his  mind 
as  to  animal  and  other  passions,  naturally  con- 
sidered, as  well  as  from  the  bias  of  education, 
his  aptitude  for  intelligence,  and  the  proportion 
received.*' 


*  It  may  be  proper  here  to  malce  one  general  remark 
on  the  word  conscience,  though,  in  another  place,  it  will  be 
treated  more  fully. 

People  have  fallen  into  the  error  of  supposing,  that  there 
is  but  one  fixed  conscience  in  all  men.  Whereas,  the 
whole  depends  upon  the  intelligence  receiyed,  and  is  entire- 
ly regulated  by  the  conviction  on  the  various  points  of 
right  and  wrong,  under  their  various  applications  to  the 
circumstances  of  life.  These  remarks  are  merely  made  to 
satisfy  the  reader,  that  this  most  important  point  has  J\ot 
been  overlooked. 
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If  we  hold  to  the  principle  of  nature,  every 
circumstance  has  a  most  simple  and  comprehen- 
sive explanation.  The  moment  we  lose  sight  of 
it,  all  is  confusion  and  perplexity.  To  men  and 
things,  the  principle  is  equally  applicable,  and 
will  equally  lead  to  correct  judging. 

What  is  it,  that  makes  us  hear  every  day  of  a 
thing  being  right  in  the  abstract,  yet,  collectively ^ 
wrong,  that  is  wrong  in  its  application  ?  Why,  the 
circumstances  of  our  present  existence.  We 
scarcely  have  a  road-bill  passed  in  any  session  of 
our  parliament,  but  what  we  hear  of  this  distinc- 
tion. In  a  general  point  of  view,  a  certain  dis- 
trict, or  county  ought  to  have  as  good  roads,  as 
any  other  district,  or  county ;  in  common  justice 
why  should  it  not?  But  when  we  come  to  enquire 
particularly  into  the  case,  we  find,  perhaps,  that, 
in  such  particular  district,  it  is  impossible  to 
make  a  good  road — the  soil  of  the  whole  district 
is  a  swamp — the  materials  for  a  road  cannot  be 
got,  but  under  an  immense  pressure  of  labour 
and  expence,  and  perhaps,  even,  under  all  these 
disadvantages,  a  road  could  only  be  made, 
by  carrying  it  through  private  property,   to  the 
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utter  ruin  of  several  individuals.  And  yet  the 
inhabitants  of  this  very  county,  may,  perhaps,  be 
found  in  a  state  of  open  tumult,  crying  out  for 
equal  rights  with  their  neighbours;  and  have, 
moreover,  grave  men  in.  parliament  supporting 
their  claims  on  the  abstract  question  ! — If  people 
would  but  open  their  eyes,  right  and  wrong  would 
stare  them  in  the  face.  By  the  experience  of  cir- 
cumstance nature  directs  us  to  that  which  is  right ; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  its  misapplications,  in 
simple  error,  may  have  just  as  much  virtuous  me- 
rit, as  its  most  correct  and  perspicuous  applica- 
tions. 

Take  the  far-famed  question  of  the  rights  of 
man.  This,  as  well  as  every  other  question  of 
right,  turns  upon  the  circumstances  of  our  present 
existence.  Where  is  the  rational  mind,  who 
would  deny  the  rights  of  man,  the  undeniable 
equality  of  right  in  every  man?  But  none,  save 
madmen,  or  consummate  knaves,  could  pursue 
the  indiscriminate  application  of  this  principle  to 
the  circumstances  of  existence.  Under  all  cir- 
cumstances the  right  of  claim  may  be  insisted 
upon;  but  it  never  could  be  argued   in  justice, 
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that  the  claim  of  right  was  equal  in  every  one. 
It  might  just  as  well  be  asserted,  that  the  claims 
of  reward  were  equal.  And  in  this  instance,  the 
eunuch,  who  unfortunately  and  infamously  had 
been  deprived  of  animal  passion,,  w^ould  have  the 
same  actual  claim  to  positive  virtue,  on  the  bare 
principle  of  negativeness,  with  him  who  was  vi- 
gourously  possessed,  and  who  directly  suppressed 
his  passions,  upon  a  principle  of  right. 

Such  considerations  at  once  illustrate  the  con- 
stitution of  those  circ  umstances  on  which  positive 
virtue  depends,  and  lead  us  to  the  proper  ap- 
preciation of  things.  According  to  the  sacrifice, 
so  is  the  degree  of  virtue.  It  is  impossible,  that 
the  man  who  negatively  passes  through,  what  is 
called,  a  moral  course  of  life,  absolutely  from  the 
absence  of  inducement,  can  rank  with  him  in 
positive  virtue,  who,  equally  moral,  and  at  the 
same  time,  in  the  possession  of  strong  passions, 
is  exposed  to  strong  inducements. 

We  are  too  often  imposed  upon  by,  what  is 
termed,  a  good  sort  of  man,  ^simply,  from  the  re- 
gular course  of  his  life.     He  is,  generally  speak- 
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ing,  the  most  insignificant  being  in  creation,  and 
yet,  in  large  communities  he  is  often  looked  upon 
as  a  model  of  perfection.  In  a  commercial  metro- 
polis, such  a  character  frequently  becomes  of  great 
weight  with  the  state;  and  for  two  especial  reasons, 
hq  gets  money  and  he  gets  children.  He  is  consider- 
ed a  good  citizen,  because  he  never  committed  a 
forgery  in  his  life,  though  he  may  risk  every  day  by 
his  speculations,  the  property  of  a  whole  communi- 
ty* He  is  considered  a  religious  man,  because  he 
attends  church,  as  regularly  as  he  attends  change, 
though  he  studies  no  more  the  glory  of  Him  whose 
praises  he  sings,  than  he  does  the  tune  in  which 
His  praises  are  sung.  His  morality  is  established 
by  his  not  swearing ;  his  lying,  of  course,  is  con- 
sidered in  the  way  of  business,  and  carried  to 
the  account  of  "  errors  excepted."  Ha  is  a  good 
man,  because  he  never  beats  his  wife,  though  per- 
haps she  never  gets  a  good  dinner  from  him,  ex- 
cept when  he  may  give  a  turtle-feast  to  his 
friends — Good  man  :  licentious  he  is  not,  his  hours 
are  early.  His  desires  are  contained  in  the  circle 
of  two  glasses  of  punch ;  and  his  delights  ar( 
burnt  out,  in  three  pipesful  of  tobacco !  ! 
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Though  he  may  do  much  harm,  or  much  good  t0 
society,  yet  there  is  scarcely  a  virtue  or  a  vice  in 
such  a  character.  From  his  infancy  he  has  been 
accustomed  to  the  same  routine  of  business  :  he 
does  not  pursue  it  because  he  thinks  it  right,  but 
because  he  cannot  help  it ;  the  daily  routine  of 
his  business  is  precisely  on  the  principle  of  an 
acquired  trick  :  it  was  a  habit  fixed  in  him  be- 
fore  he  could  think  on  ifs  merits  or  demerits  ;  he 
does  it,  because  his  father  did  it  before  him,  it  is 
his  nature,  he  was  born  to  it,  for  he  "  opened 
shop"  almost  as  soon  as  he  opened  his  eyes  1 

No  one  will  doubt  the  regularity  of  such  a 
mans  life,  for  it  is  as  regular  as  his  oracle,  the 
*'  cha.nge  clock'^  will  let  him.  The  minute  finger 
directs  his  actions  in  detail,  whilst  the  slow 
and  punctual  hour-hand  marks  out  the  grander 
epochs  of  his  daily  course.  Though  preserved 
by  such  a  course  from  the  tumults  and  irregular 
foUies  of  life,  and  though,  from  his  youth  upward, 
ever  moral  in  the  eye  of  society,  yet  such  a  char* 
acter  must  not  be  held  up  to  us  as  a  very  brilliant 
example.  We  are  contemplating  acts  of  positive 
virtue ;   and  therefore,  clock-work,  however  regu* 
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lar  its  movements  may  be,  cannot  lay  any  just 
claims  on  our  respect. 

We  have  supposed  here,  for  the  purpose  of  il- 
lustrating the  principle  on  which  positive  virtue 
depends,  one  of  the  most  confined  characters, 
that  can  well  be  supposed  under  the  circumstan- 
ces of  our  present  existence.  According  to  the 
natural  division  of  these  circumstances,  we  must 
first  consider  his  animal  constitution,  as  well  as 
intellectual  aptitudco  His  passions,  constitution- 
ally considered,  we  have  made,  to  use  his  own 
expression,  somewhere  about  par,  neither  very 
high,  nor  very  low ;  a  happy  sort  of  equilibrium, 
not  very  easily  disturbed ;  a  good  plain  enough 
appetite,  attended  by  a  good  digestion.  As  to  his 
aptitude  for  intelligence,  it  would  not  have  been 
fair  to  have  overrated  that ;  so  we  have  consi- 
dered it  about  par  with  his  animal  passions. 

Accordincf  to  the  second  natural  division  of 
the  circumstances  of  life,  we  have  inven  to  the 
state  he  was  placed  in,  the  peculiar  moulding  of 
his  mind.  His  father  was  so  before  him,  and  his  ap- 
titudes, intellectual  and  animal,   are  all  trained  and 
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regulated  for  trade.  In  short,  he  is  just  whathe  is,by 
habit,  and  not  by  any  exercise  of  choice  in  himself. 

The  general  state  of  the  times  (answering  to 
the  third  natural  division  of  circumstances)  is  not 
supposed  to  make  any  particular  impression  upon 
him  ;  any  farther  than  an  aggrandized  confirma- 
tion of  his  course  ofhfe  mav  be  imagined,  in  con- 
sequence  of  the  system  of  our  public  measures, 
for  the  last  thirty  years ;  which  has  so  far  per- 
verted the  true  spirit  of  commerce  into  unprinci- 
pled speculation,  and  reduced  the  energies  a -id 
resources  of  the  country  to  so  infamous  a  delin- 
quency, as  to  raise  a  miserable  plodding  loan  job- 
ber, in  public  consideration,  on  a  level  with  the 
first  characters  of  the  empire. 

Although,  in  a  rational  point  of  view,  it  be 
evident,  that  the  body  of  actions,  in  such  a  man's 
life  as  we  have  been  contemplating,  is,  in  reality, 
a  mass  of  so  many  nothings  on  the  score  of  posi- 
tive virtue  in  himself;  yet,  such  are  the  provisions 
to  be  found  in  the  circumstances  of  our  present 
existence,  and  such  the  constitution  on  wdiich  po- 
sitive  virtue  is  grounded,  that  these  very  misfor- 
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tunes  (for,  in  an  elevated  point  of  view,  such  a 
mould  of  mind  and  education  may  in  worldly 
consideration  be  esteemed  the  worst  of  misfor- 
tunes) so  far  from  excluding,  are  the  very  means 
by  which  the  creation  of  positive  virtue  is  enhan- 
ced and  secured  to  him. 

It  would  be  irrational  to  bear  too  hard  on  such 
a  character,  and  expect  great  things  from  him. 
Under  his  circumstances,  we  are  not  to  expect  a 
Washington,  a  Howard,  or  a  Sidney,  That  for 
the  cause  of  public  good,  the  support  of  eternal 
truth,  or  humanity  at  large,  he  would  dedicate 
his  fortune  and  his  life.  Although  denied  so  large 
a  sphere  of  action,  yet  many  are  the  actions  by 
which  he  may  become  comparatively  virtuous. 
Small  sacrifices  in  such  a  man  are  comparatively 
noble.  If  he  relieved  distress,  though  not  ac- 
cording to  his  means,  still  would  it'  be  equally  vir- 
tuous in  him,  as  in  another  who  more  largely  gave, 
under  more  largely  extended  circumstances  of  in- 
telligence and  generous  impressions. 

Such  a  man  indeed  from  the  very  cramp,  as  it 
were,  of  habit,  might  become  eminently  virtuous^, 
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and  not  by  acts  that  would  be  considered  very 
exalted  in  others.  Unused  to  expence  himself, 
considering  the  getting  and  saving  of  money,  the 
sole  and  entire  object  of  life  ;  if  he  allowed  for  ex- 
travagance in  others,  if  with  gentleness  he  admon- 
ished, and  at  the  same  time,  held  out  to  reform 
the  hope  of  promise  and  reward— Such  a  man,  in 
the  eye  of  rational  contemplation,  would  be  great 
and  glorious.  His  mode  of  life,  however  sordid 
by  habit,  his  prejudices  of  education,  all  would 
turn  to  his  account ;  for  under  all  he  still  had 
acted  rightly,  and  so  far  from  weighing  against 
him,  they  would  all  go  to  fill  up  the  measure  of 
positive  virtue.  By  a  noble  exercise  of  reason 
he  had  sacrificed  that,  most  dear  and  precious  to 
himself,  and  allowed  to  others,  what  a  rigid  and 
merciless  economy  had  ever  denied  to  him. 

Such,  then,  is  the  bountiful  provision  in  the 
circumstances  of  our  present  existence  for  the  pro- 
duction of  positive  virtue.  Let  minds  be  ever  so 
perverted  by  the  circumstances  of  life,  still  is 
there  ample  room  for  the  exercise  of  virtue; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  they  serve  as  contrasts 
for  the  establishing  of  nobler  actions  in  more  per- 
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feet  natures.  So  inviolable  indeed  is  this  princi- 
ple on  which  positive  virtue  depends,  that  it  is 
best  exemplified  even  in  the  midst  of  depravity 
and  vice.  According  to  the  vice,  so  is  the  virtue 
if  it  be  effected,  yea,  even  if  it  be  attempted  : 
the  very  attempt  establishes  positive  virtue,  in 
the  sacrifice  of  vicious  inclinations. 

In  advocating  the  cause  of  truth,  her  dictates 
must  be  respected ;  and  having  denied  the  mea- 
sure of  positive  virtue,  in  the  quantity  of  worldly 
good  produced ;  upon  the  same  principle,  if  we 
pretend  to  truth,  we  must  deny,  that  positive 
crime  does  not  exist  according  to  the  worldly  evil 
produced. 

Temporary  good,  and  temporary  evil  are  re- 
warded or  punished,  according  to  the  temporary 
establishments  of  this  life.  Worldly  good,  and 
worldly  evil  are  variously  considered  according 
to  the  variously  constituted  states  of  society. 
And  according  to  each  state,  that  is,  according 
to  the  bulk  of  the  interest  of  each  society,  the  in- 
dividual very  properly  is  rewarded,  or  punished, 
according  to  the  good,  or  the  evil  he  may  pro- 
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dace.  Without  such  a  principle  no  society  or 
community  could  exist.  But  then,  such  is  the 
divine  system  of  nature,  that  under  all  circum- 
stances of  our  present  existence,  positive  virtue 
may  be  created  ;  and  the  reward  of  positive  vir- 
tue extends  to  all  eternity,  whereas  worldly  evil 
is  confined  to  the  mere  arbitrary  judgements  of 
man,  and  the  fleeting  establishments  he  may 
form. 

However  it  may  be  our  duty  to  imitate  divine 
ordinations,  and  construct  our  laws  according  to 
the  unerring  justice  of  nature  ;  yet  it  will  ever  be 
impossible  in  this  world  to  follow  implicitly  the 
provisions  of  that  sublime  economy  we  are  now 
contemplating ;  which  separates,  and  impartially 
divides,  with  omnipotent  scrutiny,  the  diversified 
actions  of  men,  from  their  equally  diversified  mo- 
tives ;  preserving  the  virtuous  parts,  and  casting 
back  those  husks  of  humanity — passions,  and 
false  judgings.  Such  is  the  office  of  infinity,  which 
worldly  power,  blind  and  indiscriminating  as  the 
passions  and  errors  it  punishes,  can  never  reach. 
And  thus  your  Raleighs,  and  your  Russels  have 
bled.      But  though  the  indelible  axe  of  the  law 
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fell  on  their  necks,  it  committed  no  stain  to  their 
memory  :  that  is  revered  by  all  honest  men ; 
vvhile  their  virtues,  washed  with  their  blood,  have, 
long  ere  this,  appealed  to  the  throne  of  grace. 

The  more  we  contemplate  the  provision  for 
positive  virtue,  the  more  inviolable  will  its  princi- 
ple be  found.  So  far  from  the  various  actions  of 
men  modifying  the  principle,  it  is  this  principle, 
on  the  contrary,  which  regulates  the  degree  of 
positive  virtue  under  all  the  varied  circumstances 
of  existence.  It  is  the  scale  of  unerring  justice, 
whereon  is  marked  the  virtues  of  the  poor,  op- 
pressed, unthought  of,  world- neglected  negro, 
as  indelibly  as  those  of  the  more  happy  Euro- 
pean-sainted sage.  No  state  of  life  can  prevent 
the  production  of  positive  virtue.  In  every  age 
and  in  evei^  clime,  whether  wrapt  in  the  clouds 
of  comparative  ignorance,  or  enlightened  by  com- 
parative intelligence ;  whether  oppressed  by  tyran- 
ny, and  vitiated  by  example,  or  encouraged  by 
generous  power,  and  purified  and  enlarged  by 
noble  precept,  still  are  the  means  of  positive  vir- 
tue equally  preserved  to  the  mind,  by  an  all-rul- 
ing principle  of  peVfection ;  which  measures  the 
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degree  not  by  the  quantity  of  good  produced,  but 
by  the  circumstances  under  which  it  is  produced. 

Eminent  qualifications,  either  of  mind  or  body^ 
however  favoured  by  circumstance,  and  however  ap- 
preciated by  the  world,  can  only  be  esteemed  in 
a  rational  point  of  view,  according  to  the  absolute 
virtue  of  their  application.  A  good  or  a  bad  disposi- 
tion (in  the  first  instance)  like  a  quick,  or  a  dull 
comprehension,  are  just  as  accidental  as  a  straight 
or  a  crooked  leg ;  and  an  individual  might  just  as 
■\vcll  be  praised  or  blamed  for  possessing  the  one 
as  the  other.  I  beg  to  be  understood  as  not 
speaking  in  disparagement  of  handsome  legs,  or 
good  dispositions.  As  the  world  goes  there  is 
plenty  of  employ  for  this  sort  of  straight-legged 
virtue ;  and  yet  give  to  him,  who  is  not  possessed 
with  these  handsome  endowments,  credit  suffi- 
cient to  save  his  soul  alive. 

Society  is  too  jealous  of  its  collective  interests 
not  to  reward,  or  punish  any  qualification  that 
becomes  eminently  serviceable  or  prejudicial. 
Public  virtue,  prostituted  as  she  is,  need  not  be 
alarmed  to  hear  a  little  private  truth ;  Her  shield 
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is  sufficiently  strong  in  the  criminal  code  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  blessed  in  her  present  paramour,  blythe 
Sir  Vicar}^,  there  is  no  occasion  for  any  other 
executioner. 

Public  opinion  always  deals  in  the  gross ;  it 
seldom  or  never  estimates  in  detail.  To  the 
strong,  the  bold,  and  the  fortunate,  the  harp  of 
praise  is  broadly  swept ;  while  the  lighter  finger- 
ing of  rational  discrimination  is  left  for  private 
hours,  and  calmer  thoughts. 

In  total  opposition  to  the  principle  on  which 
all  positive  merit  depends,  every  action  is  judged 
by  the  world,  according  to  the  quantity  of  good 
or  evil  produced.  A  nation  in  the  choice  of  its 
servants  selects  (or  ought  to  select)  those  of  in- 
tegrity and  wisdom  sufficient  for  upright  and  na- 
tural judging  :  who  will  fitly  apply  the  various 
qualifications  of  mind  and  body  in  men,  to  the  va- 
rious necessities  of  the  community ;  just  as  an 
individual  employs  various  animals,  and  various 
tempers  of  animals,  according  to  the  distinct  ne» 
f^essities  of  his  condition. 
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The  economy  of  a  farm-house  and  that  of  a 
state  come  pretty  nearly  on  a  parallel.  In  the 
one  case  the  intrepid  mastiff,  aud  never  flinching 
bull-dog,  like  the  soldier,  are  chosen  to  maraude 
and  guard  the  orchard  and  the  out-grounds ; 
while  the  servile  wheedhng  spaniel,  like  the  cour- 
tier, is  kept  at  home,  basking  in  the  sun-shine 
of  the  fire-side,  mth  silken  coat,  admired  for  his 
ears  and  tail :  the  equal-handed  parasite,  he  be- 
comes the  undisturbed  enjoyer  of  the  mistress's 
praise,  and  the  daughter's  favours;  without  in- 
deed a  jealous  pang  arise,  when  on  some  drear 
and  weary  night,  or  festive  day,  little  turn-spit 
prig,  the  laureat  of  the  kitchen,  be  ushered  in  to 
pay  his  devoirs  in  long-backed  verse,  or  crooked 
rhyme. 

In  this  little  epitome  of  the  servants  of  a  state, 
every  animal  is  employed  according  to  its  use. 
But  suppose  through  court  favour,  the  spaniel 
should  supplant  the  bull-dog,  and  for  honour's 
sake  appoint  himself  or  another  of  the  spaniel 
tribe,  to  the  post  of  danger.  It  is  very  clear  in 
such  an  arrangement,  if  thieves  should  steal  upon 
the  dwelling,  what  the  result  would  be.    The  spa- 
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niel  at  best  would  only  bark  as  he  ran  away,  but 
not  loud  enough  to  rouze  the  snoring  mastiff  at 
the  fire-side,  overcome  by  the  novelty  of  luxury 
and  heat.     The  world  has  experienced  many  such 
spaniel  appointments,  and  very  indignant  it  has 
been  in  their  failure.     But  the  fault  is  not  with 
the  poor  animal  so  employed,  but  rests  in  his  be- 
ing misplaced.     In  his  own  way  he  is  as  staunch 
as  the   best :  In  the  sports  of  the  field  he  will 
gambol  round,  and  spring  a  pheasant  or  a  snipe 
with  any  bull-dog  of  the  land.     But  if  in  the  place 
of  pheasants,  you  want  to  spring  men,  you  must 
employ  quite  a  different  mind  of  dog  to  the  spa- 
niel.    All  his  qualifications  are  contained  in  the 
^hort  word — obey.     And  therefore  if  a  man  stand 
against  him  in  a  threatening  posture  with  a  whip 
in  his  hand,  he  will  naturally  obey  the  hint  by 
running  away;  or  crouch  and  fawn,   and  sign  any 
treaty^  rather  than  run  the  risk  of  being  thrashed. 
But  let  a  man  attempt  to  strike  the  mastiff  or  the 
bull-dog,  and  he  will  experience  quite  another 
sort  of  treatment ;  and  before  he  has  time  to  par-^ 
ley  will  find  himself  fastened  to  the  ground. 
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Under  circumstances,  the  animal  for  the  very 
self  same  action,  will  either  be  punished  or  re- 
warded. If  it  be  the  farmer's  friend  he  has  thus 
roughly  handled,  he  is  be-labored  with  blows  :  If 
a  thief  come  to  steal  the  farmer's  geese,  he  is  be- 
spattered with  praise.  And  thus  it  is  with  the  he- 
roes of  the  world :  they  are  honoured  or  dis- 
graced, crowned  or  hanged,  just  as  their  actions 
are  applied  under  the  bias  of  circumstances — fa- 
voured or  destroyed  by  some  capricious  coinci- 
dence, which  may  or  may  not  accord  with  the  in- 
terests of  the  powerful. 

It  is  these  perversions  of  the  principle  of  right^ 
and  these  misapplications  under  the  circumstances 
of  life,  which  produce  what  the  world  calls  evil ; 
but  which  in  reality,  only  serve  the  ends  of  crea- 
tion in  the  purposes  of  intelligence.  For  errors 
in  judgement  only  confirm  mankind  in  the  ulti- 
mate line  of  right ;  and  the  caprices  of  fortune, 
the  intrigues  of  courts,  and  the  fickleness  of  the 
great,  only  tend  to  elevate  our  minds  to  the  pro- 
per uses  of  the  world ;  and  not  to  calculate  on 
such  as  permanencies,  either  as  worldly  good,  or 
worldly  evil,  which  are  only  given  for  a  time  as 
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incitements  to  action,  and  a  proper  exercise  of 
rational  reflection.  In  short,  it  is  by  these  cir- 
cumstances, these  evils  as  they  are  termed,  that 
the  very  generation  of  our  mental  existence  is  ow- 
ing. Without  the  vicissitudes  of  life  we  could 
have  no  knowledge. 


IV.    DIVISION. 


The  nature  of  positive  virtue  further  illustrated 
hy  the  question  of  actual  courage,  rationally 
considered  under  circumstances,  and  in  appUca- 

[   tion  to  the  principle  of  right. 

No  ^question  can  better  illustrate  the  principle 
on  M'hich  positive  virtue  depends,  than  that  of 
real  courage.  Actual  courage  like  positive  virtue, 
opposed  to  circumstances,  must  be  an  impassive 
unimpassioned  act  of  the  mind :  must  be  attended 
by  a  rational  concomitant  of  sacrifice.  If  the 
danger  be  not  seen,  there  can  be  no  courage  in 
facing  it :  no  merit  in  surmounting  it.  A  mere 
animal  bravery  arising  from  a  rpbast  cQnj?titution^ 
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and  an  ignorance  of  fear,  is  that  sort  of  negative 
virtue  which  results  from  a  total  absence  of  pas- 
sion ;  and  is  only  admirable  so  far  as  it  resem- 
bles true  courage  in  some  of  its  exterior. 

The  truly  virtuous  must  ever  be  the  truly  coura- 
geous ;  and  it  is  this  that  makes  courage  so  esti- 
mable as  an  attribute  of  positive  virtue.  The  ra- 
tional and  conscientious  in  virtue  have  nothing  to 
fear ;  and  from  this  it  is,  that  cowardice  is  ever 
despicable,  as  actual  cowardice  can  only  be  at- 
tached to  positive  guilt. 

But  the  question  of  positive  courage  depends 
as  much  upon  circumstances  as  that  of  positive 
virtue.  The  degree  of  each  is  equally  regulated, 
by  the  circumstances  under  which  an  individual 
acts.  The  man  of  exquisite  refinement  of  soul, 
on  whose  existence  hangs  a  circle  of  other  exis- 
tences, in  the  beings  of  a  wife,  children  and 
friends,  all  confirmed  and  ratified  by  the  superior 
stamp  of  intelligence,  will  not  easily  be  moved  by 
the  idle  question  of  the  day.  Great  must  be  the 
call  and  immense  his  sacrifice,  when  such  a  man 
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steps  forth  to  stand  or  fall,  in  the  cause  of  pub- 
lic virtue. 

Animal  bravery,  as  already  noticed,  may  be 
one  mean  of  what  the  world  calls  courage ;  but 
in  right,  there  is  no  more  true  courage  in  mere 
animal  bravery,  than  there  can  be  positive  merit 
in  a  good  temper,  simply  and  animally  consider- 
ed. 

Another  mean  of  acquiring  a  show  of  courage 
may  result  from  certain  situations  of  life,  where, 
from  bold  and  hazardous  employ,  a  thoughtless- 
ness of  danger  is  acquired :  or,  a  confidence  from 
dexterity  of  custom,  from  which  a  habit  of  bra- 
very is  obtained. 

If  people  so  educated  be  called  into  the  service 
of  their  country,  or  any  hazardous  enterprise, 
they  cannot  fail  of  rendering  themselves  conspi- 
cuous from  the  confidence  and  dexterity  of  exe- 
cution, acquired  by  long  habits. 

It  has  already  been  observed,  that  it  is  incom- 
patible with  the  circumstances  of  this  life,  to  re- 
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guiate  rewards  and  punishments,  according  to  di- 
vine ordination — society  considered,  en  masse, 
can  only  judge  by  the  effect  produced ;  according 
to  the  quantity  of  good  or  evil  they  experience 
from  the  actions  of  men,  accordingly,  so  is  their 
reward  or  punishment.  And  thus  it  is,  that  mere 
animal  bravery,  whether  derived  from  habitual 
exercise,  or  established  by  bodily  vigour,  is  by 
the  world  appreciated  as  true  courage  >  and  in 
this  view,  very  necessarily  so ;  though  in  reality 
such  bravery  is  no  more  true  courage,  than  a 
shadow^  is  a  substance. 

Native,  constitutional,  or  habitual  timidity, 
the  opposite  to  animal  or  habitual  bravery,  is  gen- 
erally considered  by  the  world  as  cowardice ; 
though  in  right,  its  affinity  to  cowardice  is  no 
more,  than  that,  which  subsists  between  mere  ac- 
cidental bravery  and  absolute  courage. 

The  hare,  the  very  emblem  of  timidity,  has  af- 
forded as  strong  an  example  of  habitual  bravery 
as  can  well  be  imagined.     From  the  confidence  of 
custom  it  may  be  exhibited  on  the  stage  of  a  croud-  ^ 
ed  theatre,  and  beat  a  tattoo  en  the  drum,  amid 
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many  hundred  lights,  to  the  sound  of  the  horn,  to 
that  very  horn,  perhaps,  which  once  gave  the  signal 
for  its  death.  When  accustomed  to  the  domestic 
habits  of  man,  the  hare  becomes  of  itself  even  bold 
and  enterprizing.  The  domestic  history  of  this 
animal  so  beautifully  given  by  Covvper,  may  very 

happily  be  mentioned  as  sufficient  illustration  of 
our  argument. 

Bravery  and  timidity  then,  taken  as  animal  qua- 
lifications, cannot,  in  a  rational  point  of  view,  be 
considered  at  all  as  establishing  either  courage, 
or  cowardice. 

Is  the  timid  girl  less  courageous  than  the  bold 
and  enterprizing  boy,  because,  from  constitutional 
delicacy  and  the  want  of  custom,  she  dreads  the 
leap,  that  he  in  his  sportive  gambols  takes  ? — 
certainly  not.  The  want  or  the  possession  of 
such  confidence  arises  wholly  from  the  constitu- 
tional variety,  or  different  habits  of  life  in  the 
two  individuals  :  And,  hke  many  qualifications 
which  are  termed  virtuous  or  vicious,  can  only  be 
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considered  as  an  accidental  circumstance  in  either 
case. 

Among  the  most  timid  natures,    the  best  ex- 
amples of  true  courage  are  to  be  found.     Positive 
courage  must   ever  be  an  act  of  the  mind,  and 
consequently,  the  greater  the  degree  of  animal 
timidity  and  delicacy,  the  greater  is  the  degree  of 
mental  courage  if  it  be  surmounted.     In  no  in- 
stance  is   the  inspiration,    as   it  were,   of   true 
courage  to  be  found  so  irresistible,   as  in  the  vir- 
tuous purity  of  woman,  when  the  noble  energies 
of  her  soul  are  called  forth.     She  who  bears  the 
cast  of  nature's  tenderest  mould,  reared  in  all  the 
delicacies  of  her  sex,  which  art  can  suggest,  and 
anxious  care  devise  :    shrinking  even   from   the 
modest  admiration  of  kindred  worth,  at  the  call 
of  injured  virtue,  bursts  at  once  upon  the  world, 
a  vivid  meteor  of  dauntless   intrepidity :  moving 
like  a  fate,  she  appals,  dazzles  and  confounds. 
Or,  though  subdued  and  weighed  down  by  cala-- 
mity  and  misfortune,  in  agony  and  death  she  yet 
presents  a  still  stronger  example  of  true  courage : 
yielding  in  all  the  simplicity  of  virtuous  resigna- 
tion^   with  all  of  Cato's  firmness,   but  graced 
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with  her  own  loveliness  in  place  of  Cato's  pride 
and  stern  parade. 

The  question  of  true  courage,  in  Itself,  must 
ever  be  regulated  by  rational  limits.  According 
to  the  degree  of  intelligence,  and  the  nobility  or 
virtue  of  the  mind,  so  will  be  the  existence  of 
true  courage  :  And,  of  course,  the  higher  the  in- 
telligence and  the  virtue  of  the  mind  are,  the 
more  correct  and  enlarged  will  the  latitude  of  the 
principle  be. 

In  any  act  of  gross  irre^tionality,  however  it  may 
be  countenanced  by  society,  there  can  be  no  cour- 
age. Courage  before  it  be  admitted  as  truly  le- 
itimate,  m  ust  first  of  all  be  rationally  proved,  by 
the  evidence  of  a  sufhcient  reason  for  the  act.  It 
is  no  apology  for  a  rational  mind  to  subscribe  to 
a  palpable  error,  or  pursue  a  ruinous  principle, 
because  a  majority  of  his  fellow-citizens  think 
them  right.  If  it  be  a  rule  with  society,  that  a 
duel  should  be  the  consequence  of  one  man  tread- 
ing by  accident  upon  another's  toe,  it  can  be  no 
rule  for  him,  who  has  rationality  sufficient  to  see 
the  gross   absurdity  of   such  a  custom.      And 
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therefore,  such  an  individual  could  only  subscribe 
to  such  a  rule,  by  the  commission  of  a  palpable 
act  of  cowardice.  His  going  out  to  be  shot  at, 
proves  him  not  a  jot  less  a  coward.  For  the 
question  only  turns  to  this — that  he  fears  a  pistol- 
shot  less,  than  he  fears  the  opinion  of  (what  k 
called)  the  world. 

* 

It  must  be  confessed,  from  the  frivolous  state 
of  society  in  general,  and  the  absurd  rules  and 
etiquette  which  regulate  its  proceedings,  that  a 
well  disposed  enlightened  individual  is  often 
placed  under  very  embarrassing  circumstances, 
from  a  total  want  of  all  rational  appeal.  If  how^- 
ever,  a  man  is  to  be  frightened  by  public  clamor 
into  the  commission  of  an  act,  absurd  as  it  is  infa- 
mous, there  is  no  knowing  where  the  folly  will 
end.  And  since  secretaries  of  state  have,  in  their 
wisdom,  taken  into  consideration  the  use  of  the 
trigger,  who  knows  but,  for  the  dispatch  of  busi- 
ness, royal  letters  of  licence  may  be  granted 
for  the  ripping  of  bellies — a  la  Japanaise. 

It  is  not  by  a  crude  act  of  parliament  agains 
duelling,  that  a  rational  provision  against  the  evil 
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is  to  be  obtained.  Whenever  such  is  procured^ 
it  must  be  an  act  of  society.  When  people  be* 
come  sufficiently  enliglitened  to  value  rational  in- 
telligence, as  much  as  they  now  value  their  pro- 
perty, a  chancery  of  right  will  then  be  establis;h- 
ed,  by  general  consent,  to  decide  in  equity  be- 
tween man  and  man. 

• 

If  the  custom  of  duelling  be  suddenly  and  forci- 
bly put  down  by  power,  without  an  effectual  pro- 
vision against  the  passions,  and  an  equivalent  of 
indemnity  for  the  resentment  of  supposed  wrongs, 
the  day-break  duellist  would  only  be  converted 
into  the  midnight  murderer.  In  America  the  cus- 
tom of  duelling  had  got  to  such  an  absurd  and 
ruinous  pitch,  that  the  legislature  have  thought 
proper  to  adopt  some  strong  measures  for  its  sup-  ' 
pression ;  but  these  measures  will  prove  of  no  a- 
vail,  without  they  have  also  provided  for  means 
to  establish  a  rational  principle  of  consent ;  if 
this  have  been  neglected,  their  laws  against  duel- 
ling may  check  the  luxuriant  gi'owth  of  the  weed, 
but  will  never  affect  its  existence :  they  may  prune 
a  few  wild  exuberant  twigs,  which  in  the  end  will 
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only  strengthen  the  root,  and  give  a  little  more 
order  and  uniformity  to  the  whole. 

There  is  one  circumstance  in  pistol  duelling, 
which  for  its  impudence  and  absurdity,  is  amus 
ing  enough.  The  pistol  now  is  the  peculiar  in- 
strument for  what  is  called  your  gentleman :  the 
patrician  tube  of  honor,  which  it  would  be  gross 
presumption  for  a  plebeian  to  touch.  A  duel  be- 
tween tailors  is  the  funniest  thing  in  life  :  so  ridi- 
culous is  it  for  a  mechanic,  or  any  thing  in  na- 
ture to  feel  or  think  like  a  gentleman  !  If  a  dray- 
man be  insulted,  his  privilege  of  relief,  to  obtund 
the  calls  and  stings  of  wounded  honor,  is,  only, 
by  getting  his  face  and  body  bruised  by  the  hard 
fist  of  his  antagonist ;  while  the  gentleman  alone 
reserves  to  himself  the  soothing  delight,  from  the 
application  of  an  ounce  of  lead  ! 

From  whence  does  this  peculiar  privilege  of 
the  pistol  arise?  Simply  because  it  is  ungentle- 
manly  to  give  way  to  any  coarse  expression  of 
resentment.  Ihis  is  certainly  a  great  point  gain- 
ed over  the  passions,  and  so  far,  establishes  the 
gentleman  in  a  superiority  of  rational  refinement. 
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A  little  more  exertion  of  such  rational  coolness  ii^ 
only  asked  of  him,  a  little  more  of  maniy  can- 
dour, and  we  should  never  have  the  name  of 
gentleman  and  the  duellist  coupled  in  the  same 
line. 

Considering  the  act  of  duelling,  as  illustrating 
true  courage,  it  can  never  be  supported  upon  a 
principle  of  right.  The  very  act  indeed  must  ever 
be  a  sacrifice,  in  some  vray  against  true  courage. — r 
It  must  either  be  an  act  in  obedience  to  the  pas- 
sions, therefore  irrational,  and  consequently  in 
violation  of  true  courage :  or,  it  must  be  in  obe- 
dience to  some  custom  of  society,  the  violation  of 
which  is  feared.  On  the  one  hand  it  is  the  busi- 
ness of  true  courage  to  subdue  the  passions,  to 
bear  the  momentary  stings  of  wounded  pride,  to 
rise  superior  to  the  galling  taunts  of  adversaries, 
and  with  magnanimous  firmness  to  establish  ar- 
gument and  action  on  the  foundation  of  right,  by 
exposing  and  repeUing  the  meanness  of  cavil,  and 
the  gross  folly  of  undeserved  abuse ;  as  it  is  on 
the  other  to  despise  the  odium  society  may  idly 
cast  for  any  supposed  breach  of  honor. 
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What  will  the  world  say?  This  is  the  great 
scare-crow  of  weak  minds.  The  world  ! ! !  What 
is  that  which  is  called  the  world,  but  for  the 
most  part  a  congress-assembly  of  hcensed  knaves^ 
chartered  coxcombs,  and  tolerated  ideots,  and  it 
would  be  just  as  rational  to  exclaim  with  the  far- 
mers wife  in  the  play — "  What  will  Mrs  Grundy 
"  say  ?" — as  regard  the  tide  of  opinion  and  vari- 
ous currents  of  society.  What  will  the  virtuous 
and  intelligent  say?  What  will  my  own  con- 
science say  ?  How  will  the  action  bear  in  right  ? 
These  are  rational  questions  a  man  should  put  to 
himself  upon  every  important  act,  and  decide  ac- 
cordingly ;  whether  such  decision,  accord  with  the 
fashion  of  Bond  Street,  or  not :  Whether  it  be 
heresy  in  the  south,  or  orthodoxy  in  the  north  ^ 
Whether  treason  in  the  east,  or  patriotism  in  the 
west. 

One  cannot  have  a  more  illustrious  example  of 
the  doctrine  of  right,  than  in  the  conduct  of  Mr 
Grattan,  when  the  question  was  brought  before 
the  House  of  Commons  a  few  years  back,  for  the 
continuance  of  martial  law  over  certain^  districts 
of  Ireland.     Here  was  no  common  question,  for 
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such  a  man  as  Mr  Grattan,  to  deckle.  At  one 
breath  the  well-earned  harvest  of  his  popularity, 
obtained  by  years  of  toil  under  sickness  and  in 
the  face  of  every  peril,  v^^as  to  be  scattered  :  The 
affections  of  a  grateful  nation  alienated,  and  turn- 
ed to  vehement  hatred  and  revenge  against  him. 
An^  for  what  ?  Because  he  had  to  decide  in  right 
against  their  passions.  But  the  cry  or  the  out-cry 
of  popularity  was  not  to  influence  such  a  mind  in 
an  important  act  of  duty. 

He  saw,  that  the  shallow  and  ruinous  policy 
observed  on  the  part  of  the  sister  country,  which, 
through  his  long  and  glorious  course  in  the  Irish 
parliament,  he  had  ever  exposed  and  condemned 
with  a  force  and  feeling  of  manly  virtue,  never 
surpassed  in  the  annals  of  any  history,  had  so  far 
suppressed  all  rational  appeal  in  the  minds  of  the 
people,  on  the  one  hand,  and  so  infuriated  their 
passions,  on  the  other,  that  by  their  wrongs  they 
had  become  ungovernable  to  all  civil  management; 
and  therefore,  seeing  the  necessity,  he  voted  for 
that  very  evil,  the  cause  of  which  he  had  so  often 
deprecated,  and  consigned  a  part  of  his  country, 
while  in  a  state  of  comparative  tranquillity;  to  the 
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necessary  restraint  of  military  watchfulness ;  ra- 
ther than  such  restraint  should  be  enforced  with 
redoubled  aggravation  of  all  its  detestable  evils, 
which  inevitably  would  follow,  by  a  misjudged  le- 
nity in  its  temporary  suspension.  He  had  to  de- 
cide on  two  evilS;  and  with  truly  virtuous  courage 
he  adopted  that,  which  secured  to  his  distracted 
countrymen  something  like  tranquillity,  rather  than 
give  a  show  of  relief,  which  if  obtained,  would 
only  have  been  the  means  of  throwing  them  once 
more  into  a  state  of  unavailing  revolt,  into  new 
scenes  of  accumulated  horror  and  bloodshed. 

Such,  we  imagine,  was  the  motive  which  indu- 
ced Mr  Grattan  to  vote,  at  the  price  of  his  popu- 
larity, for  the  partial  continuance  of  martial  law 
over  his  own  country,  in  the  hope  that  better 
times,  and  a  more  enlightened  policy  would  give 
that  emancipation  and  permanent  redress^  which 
her  wrongs  and  her  virtues  demand. 

If  such  were  the  motive  of  this  illustrious  cha- 
racter, and  who  can  doubt  it  on  justifiable  grounds, 
what  is  the  idle  opinion  of  the  world  to  him  ? 
What  does  it  affect  him,  if  his  picture  be  torn 
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from  town-hall  walls :  or,  his  effigy  burnt  at  mar- 
ket crosses? — Idle  ebullitions  of  fretful  rage.— ^ 
Can  the  ungrateful  denunciation  of  a  mistaken 
mob,  sully  the  purity  or  disturb  the  peace  of  con-^ 
scions  rectitude?  Let  them  take  from  him  the 
freedom  of  their  cities,  the  freedom  of  virtuous  in- 
dependence still  remains  :  and  though  votes  of 
censure  were  passed  upon  him  by  all  their  consti- 
tuted authorities,  and  entered  upon  all  their  pub- 
lic journals,  they  would  only  stand  as  so  many  re- 
cords of  his  virtues,  in  the  black-letter  of  ingrati- 
tude * 
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t.   DIVlSlON^* 


Of  the  nature  of  conscience,  and  the  beautiful  or- 
der obserxjable  m  the  regulation  of  its  degrees^ 
according  to  the  "various  states  of  man. 

To  exemplify  still  further  the  perfection  of  ouir 
present  existence,  viewed  as  a  system  of  circum- 

*  Mr  Grattan's  conduct  is  here  noticed  as  an  apt  and  most 
happy  illustration  of  the  principle  of  right  in  application 
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stances  for  the  production  of  positive  virtue  and 
the  knowledge  of  good,  the  nature  of  the  princi- 
ple of  conseience  most  forcibly  presents  itself. 

People  in  general  have  considered  conscience 
as  a  Jixed  point  of  the  mind  :  as  a  certain  some- 
thing supernaturally  added,  whereby  all  the  actions 
of  life,  material  actions  at  least,  as  touching  the 
question  of  good  and  evil,  virtue  and  vice,  can 
equally  be  judged  by  all  men,  under  whatever 
circumstances  they  may  exist.  And  this  general- 
ly received  opinion  has  led  to  the  grossest  errors 
in  the  conclusions  that  have  been  drawn  from  the 
various  observations  of  mankind  and  their  esta- 
blishments. The  man  of  cavil  and  tolerable 
shrewdness,  casuistically  inclined,  observing  how 
variously  different  nations,  or  different  s€cts  even 
in  the  same  nation,  have  considered  the  very  self 
same  question  or  action,  has  often  and  easily  start- 
to  circumstance :  but  with  no  view  to  party,  or  a  prostl. 
tution  of  praise.  The  question  and  the  man's  conduct  are 
before  the  public,  and  therefore  they  were  taken  as  a  fa- 
miliar example.  In  so  doing,  truth  could  not 'withhold  thf 
tribute  due  to  worth. 
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ed  a  difficulty,  as  to  any  fixed  principle  of  con- 
science at  all:  affirming,  that  it  was  a  thing  of 
mere  creation,  originating  in  the  prejudice  of  e- 
ducation  and  the  arbitrary  notions  of  mankind, 
and  not  to  be  found  in  nature  or  any  rational 
sense ;  since  among  some  nations  that  is  applaud- 
ed as  a  virtue,  or  tolerated  by  general  consent, 
which,  in  other  countries  is  reprobated  as  the 
worst  of  crimes,  or  scouted  and  persecuted  by  so- 
ciety at  large.  Such  observations  have  too  often 
proved  a  sufficient  quietus  to  those,  who  unfortu- 
nately have  supported  the  question  of  right  upon 
a  supposed  quality  of  conscience  equally  fixed 
in  all  minds ;  and  given  a  triumphant  license  of 
railery  against  the  most  enlightened  and  rational 
institutions  of  society.  Thus,  for  example,  our 
establishment  of  marriage  is  exposed  to  com- 
mon ridicule  and  abuse  by  the  philosophy  of  the 
day. 

Conscience,  so  far  from  being  a  fixed,  indepen- 
dent and  unalterable  quality  of  the  mind,  is,  on 
the  contrary,  the  result  of  experience,  and  is 
wholly  regulated  by  the  intelligence  derived  from 
the  circumstances  of  existence.      The  evidence 
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therefore  adduced  from  the  various  and  contra- 
dictory states  of  conscience  in  different  states  of 
mankind,  though  it  be  in  correct  opposition  to 
any  thing  like  a  fixed  and  equable  degree  of  con- 
science in  all  men,  so  far  from  invalidating  the 
true  position  of  the  question,  only  serves  on  the 
contrary,  to  elucidate  the  very  principle  on  which 
conscience  depends. 

We  say,  that  conscience  wholly  depends  upon 
the  knowledge  derived  from  the  experience  of  cir- 
cumstances ;  and  therefore  as  circumstances  must 
vary  in  variously  constituted  states  of  society,  so 
must  there  be  various  degrees  of  that  knowledge 
on  which  conscience  depends.  And  what  may 
be  perfectly  correct  under  one  set  of  circumstan- 
ces, may  be  wholly  erroneous  under  another  order, 
as  already  has  been  shown  by  the  application  of 
the  principle  of  right :  precisely,  as  the  habits  and 
dress  of  an  eastern  clime  would  be  truly  ridicu- 
lous in  application  to  the  opposite  necessities  of 
a  northern  region. 

It  would  be  absurd  to  suppose,  that  the  same 
identical  conscience  equally  regulated  the  most 
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enlightened  mind  in  Europe,  as  well  as  the  most 
untutored  Indian  savage;  but  equally  absurd  would 
it  be  to  say,  because  the  one  held  that  as  a  con- 
scientious  principle  of  right,  which  the  other  was 
totally  ignorant  of,  or,  perhaps,  considered  as  a 
crime,  that  therefore  there  could  not  be  any  ra* 
tional  principle  of  conscience  established  in  na- 
ture. Conscience  is  nothing  more  than  moral 
perception.  What  perception  is  in  relation  to 
physical  objects,  so  is  conscience  as  to  the  rela- 
tion of  good  and  evil,  virtue  or  vice.  And  there^ 
fore  these  two  classes  of  perception  must  be  view- 
ed in  mind,  wholly  in  conjunction  with  the  ob- 
jects and  circumstances  of  our  present  existence. 

Upon  a  parity  of  reasoning  the  nature  of  con- 
science can  be  fully  exemplified,  by  the  nature  of 
common  physical  perception.  By  physical  per- 
ception is  meant,  that  result  which  takes  place 
in  our  mind  when  any  physical  object,  such  as  a 
man,  an  horse,  or  a  tree,  is  seen,  felt,  or  per- 
ceived. And  conscience,  in  like  manner,  is  no- 
thing more,  than  that  state  of  perceiving  the  good 
or  the  evil  of  an  action  resulting  from  the  know- 
ledge of  experience.     As  there  are  various  states 
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of  objects  for  physical  perceptions  in  men,  so  are 
there  also  various  degrees  of  experience  for  con- 
science, or  moral  perceptions  in  men.  The  cir- 
cumstances of  existence  are  to  conscience,  or  mo^ 
ral  perception,  what  the  ol:)jects  of  external  exis- 
tence are  to  physical  perception,  Without  an  ex- 
ternal object  for  physical  impression  there  can  be 
no  perception ;  in  like  manner,  without  that  evi- 
dence of  good  or  evil  resulting  from  the  expe- 
rience of  circumstance,  there  can  be  no  con- 
science. 

As  conscience  is  nothing  more,  which  indeed 
the  word  itself  expresses,  than  a  state  of  perceiv- 
ing in  the  mind,  and  as  such  state  must  depend, 
for  moral  perception,  upon  the  objects  which  the 
experience  *^of  circumstances  presents,  it  is  very 
clear,  that  there  must  be  as  many  states  of  this 
conscience,  as  there  is  variety  of  states  in  human 
life.  The  man  who,  from  the  want  of  experience, 
is  unconscious  of  an  action,  or,  in  other  words, 
w^ho  never  perceived  the  good  or  evil  tendency  of 
an  act;  can  have  no  more  conscience  or  moral 
perception  of  that  act,  whether  it  be  good  or  bad, 
than  a  man  can  have  a  physical  perception  of  a 
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thing,  which  he  never  saw  or  heard  of,  whether 
it  be  hard  or  soft. 

But,  as  our  animal  confirmation,  generally 
speaking,  is  equally  open  to  the  impressions  of  ex- 
terior objects,  so  it  follows  of  course,  that  it  only 
requires  the  objects  to  be  presented  to  the  mind, 
in  order  to  establish — one  common  principle  of 
physical  impression.  In  like  manner,  as  the  mo- 
ral  confirmation  of  our  minds,  generally  speak- 
ing, is,  in  strict  relationship  with  good  and  evil 
impressions,  it  only  requires  such  impressions  to 
be  presented  by  the  experience  of  circumstances, 
in  order  to  establish— one  common  principle  of 
conscience  or  moral  perception. 

Under  the  impressions  of  the  very  same  ob- 
jects, there  may  be  different  degrees  of  physical 
perception ;  so,  also,  under  the  experience  pre- 
cisely of  the  self-same  circumstances  there  may 
be  different  degrees  of  conscience,  or  moral  per- 
ception. But  these  varieties  in  the  degree  of  per- 
ception in  either  case,  by  no  means  affect  the^.r- 
ed  principles  in  nature,  on  which  moral  or  physi- 
cal perception  depends  ;  a  broad  outline  of  good 
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must  equally  impress  every  mind,    when  perceiv-^ 
ed,  with  the  same  conscience  of  moral  conviction ; 
in  the  same  way,  as  a  fixed  and  determinable  ob- 
ject must  impress  every  mind,  when  presented, 
with  a  fixed    and   similar  physical    perception. 
Any  noml  object  for  physical  impression,  when 
first  presented  to  the  mind,  requires  a  longer  time 
to  be  thoroughly  'perceived,  [tlian  if  it  were  an 
object  of  familiar  impression.     The  man,  for  ex-  * 
ampley  who  never  was  exposed  to  the  two  oppo- 
site physical    impressions  of   black   and   white, 
would  not,  perhaps,  upoi^the  first  sight  perceive 
so  familiarly  the  relation  between  the  two  which 
establishes  them  in  contrast,  as  one  who  had  seen 
them  from  childhood,  though,  in  truth,  their  phy- 
sical impression  to  him   must  be   precisely  the 
same,  and  which  ultimately  would  lead  to  the  es- 
tablishment in  his   mind,   of  two  of  the  greatest 
contrasts  in  nature.     So,  in  like  manner,  would 
an  undeniable  moral  axiom,   when  placed  in  con- 
trast and  illustrated  by  its  opposite  in  injustice, 
equally  impress  such  a  mind  with  its  moral  figure. 
If  he  did  not  so  readily  agree  as  another  to  whom 
the  moral  impression  was  familiar,  it  could  only 

be  in 'the  same  way  as  in  the  instance  of  the  phy^ 
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sical  impression  :  his  mind  on  the  first  impression 
could  not  perceive  all  the  points  of  the  moral  fig- 
ure, and  familiarly  establish  them  in  a  compari- 
son of  contrast,  from  the  want  of  the  experience 
of  repeated  impression  ;  precisely  as  a  man  sud- 
denly restored  to  sight,  though  he  at  once  per* 
ceives  the  palpable  difference  between  a  round 
^nd  a  square  body,  is  yet  unable  to  calculate 
upon  their  relative  bearings  and  precise  distan- 
ces. 

The  relations  then  between  good  and  evil,  vir- 
tue  and  vice,  are  fixed  existences  in  nature,  as 
much  so,  as  the  physical  qualities  of  bodies ; 
and  have  only  to  be  presented  to  the  mind,  in 
either  case,  to  establish — one  common  principle 
of  perception. 

As  the  fancy  of  man  has  often  perverted  phy- 
sical impressions,  and  given  a  creation  to  objects 
which  never  existed  in  nature ;  such  as  taking 
various  parts  of  different  animals  and  compound- 
ing a  fanciful  being — as  the  upper  half  of  a  wo- 
man, and  the  hind  part  of  a  beast,  forming  a 
sphinx ;  or  sticking  a  pair  of  horns  on  an  ugly 
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man  and  calling  him  a  devil ;  or  making  an  ex- 
change of  his  legs  and  thighs  for  those  of  a  goat^ 
and  transforming  him  into  a  satvr ;  so  have  the 
various  circumstances  of  life,  in  different  states  of 
society,  variously  transmuted  the  figures  of  moral 
perception,  But  such  perversions  and  trasmuta- 
tions  by  no  means  affect  the  real  existences  of 
nature,  whether  physical  or  moral.  And  though 
it  may  be  instanced,  that  whole  nations,  fr^om 
the  beginning  of  time,  have  persisted  under  false 
application,  in  calling  wrong,  right,  and  really  be- 
lieved in  its  ti-ue  existence  :  yet,  this,  by  no  means 
affects  the  unalterable  and  real  existence  of  the 
principle  of  right  in  nature  :  any  more,  than  the 
physical  realities  of  nature  have  been  affected, 
because  people  have  persuaded  them.selves  to  the 
belief  and  positive  existence,  of  coek-tailed 
sprights,  speaking  trees,  goggle-eyed  goblins, 
fairy  cats,  and  all  the  various  imagery  of  ancient 
design,  or  modem  fancy. 

The  fixed  principle  of  an  undeniable  rale  in 
arithmetic,  cannot  be  affected  by  an  ignorance,  or 
misapplication  of  its  use.  It  there  stands  in  itself, 
like  an  inviolable  principle   of  right,   unaltered, 
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however  it  may  be  perverted,  and  has  only  to  be 
perceived  or  understood  by  the  illustration  of  ex- 
ample, to  produce  conviction  in  every  mind. 
And  the  absurdity  would  be  no  more  in  saying, 
tliat  there  was  no  mathematical  principle  existing 
in  nature,  because  all  men  are  not  mathemati- 
cians, than  to  say,  that  there  is  no  fixed  principle 
of  right,  to  be  found  in  nature,  because  every 
man  is  not  a  moral  philosopher. 

As  with  objects  for  physical  impressions,  so  it 
is  with  the  evidences  or  examples  for  moral  im- 
pressions. An  object  for  physical  impression 
must  be  distinctly  seen  and  fairly  elaborated  for 
accurate  perception ;  just  as  the  principle  of  mo- 
ral right  must  be  clearly  developed  by  the  evi- 
dence of  eKperience  or  the  illustration  of  example, 
for  the  just  establishment  of  conscience  or  moral 
perception.  The  man  who  is  only  presented 
with  an  imperfect  drawing  of  an  animal  he  never 
saw,  cannot  possibly  have  that  accurate  physical 

impression  on  his  mind,  as  if  he  had  narrowly 
surveyed  the  animal  itself;  in  like  manner,  if  the 
circumstances  under  w^hich  a  man  exists,  exempli- 
fy a  principle  of  right  in  an  imperfect  and  faint 
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outline,  it  is  impossible,  that  his  conscience  of 
the  moral  figure  can  be  so  perfect,  as  if  the  prin- 
ciple were  largely  developed  by  circumstances  of 
virtuous  example,  and  apposite  illustration. 

The  different  degrees  of  facility  or  difficulty 
which  attend  the  perceptions  of  physical  objects, 
equally  illustrate  the  nature  of  the  different  states 
of  moral  perception.  Simple  forms,  as  a  round, 
a  square,  or  a  triangle,  present  easy  figures  at 
once  to  the  mind,  for  physical  impression  and 
perception  :  While  more  complicated  figures  and 
minuter  structures  present  greater  difficulties,  and 
require  repeated  observations  for  the  mind  to  ob- 
tain a  physical  impression  of  their  various  parts. 
So  with  moral  perception :  a  simple  rule  of  right, 
when  presented  to  the  mind,  like  a  simple  body, 
is  perceived  at  once.  The  justice  of  right,  for 
example,  contained  in  the  simple  questions,  "  why 
should  you  seek  to  harm  that  man,  he  wishes  no 
evil  to  you  ?  Having  done  no  wrong  to  him,  what 
would  you  think  if  he  came  and  burnt  your 
house  ?" — is  so  fully  established  by  its  contrast  in 
wrong,  that  a  moral  perception  of  the  figure  can- 
not fail  of  being  established.      Like  black  and 
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white,  such  contrasts  are  no  sooner  impressed, 
then  perceived  :  but  when  the  question  of  right 
is  complicated  under  circumstances  of  nice  dis- 
crimination, it  then  becomes  an  exercise  of  the 
mind  and  requires  all  its  powers  to  distinguish, 
what  would  be  right  or  wrong  in  action.  In 
such  instances  of  minute  entanglement  and  deli- 
cate dependencies,  where  things  are  so  equipoised 
as  scarcely  to  present  a  difference  between  possi* 
ble  good  and  probable  evil,  the  mind  is  reduced 
to  a  similar  predicament  in  moral  judging,  as  it 
often  is  in  physical  perception  to  separate  shades 
of  the  same  colour.  In  both  cases,  the  difference 
is  often  so  very  undeterminable  to  some  minds, 
and  the  distinctions  so  delicate  to  others,  that  no 
accurate  perception  can  be  established  ;  and  in 
this  way  it  is,  that  conscience  assumes  the  various 
hues  of  matter  of  opinion. 

Conscience  then  may  be  defined,  that  percep- 
tion in  the  mind,  according  to  its  intelligence,  of 
the  rule  of  right  established  in  nature,  as  pre- 
sented to  us  through  the  various  mediums  of  the 
circumstances  of  our  existence. 
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The  mind  has  only  to  contemplate  the  absolute 
necessity  of  the  various  states  of  existence  in 
man,  for  the  production  and  establishment  of  ac- 
tual knowledge  and  positive  virtue,  in  order  to  be 
convinced  of  the  divine  principle  of  arrangement 
which  regulates  the  whole  creation  as  An  intel- 
lectual SYSTEM  FOR  MORAL  AND  PHYSICAL 
AGENCY. 

The  provision  for  intelligence,  on  which  con- 
science or  moral  perception  depends,  is  in  itself 
a  most  beautiful  and  striking  illustration.  *  In  all 
classes  of  men  w^e  find,  that  the  degree  of  moral 
conscience  is  regulated  by  the  order  of  circum- 
stances under  which  they  exist :  at  once  deter- 
mining, by  varieties  of  contrast,  or  proof,  the  sim- 
ple principle  of  right,  established  in  nature ;  as 
well  as  affording  opportunities,  under  every  varie- 
ty, for  the  production  of  positive  virtue. 

These  various  interchanges  and  agreements 
form  the  harmonies  of  nature  and  action ;  dis- 
cords were  only  wanting  to  establish  them  on  a 
rational  basis  of  perception :  and  these  the  dog- 
mas, the  cavils  and  impudent  assumptions  of  the 
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schools  have  amply  afforded.  And  while  grant- 
ing all  due  utility  to  such  harmonic  discords,  let 
us  not  forget  the  light  and  airy  blasphemies  of 
France,  with  all  her  laughing,  dancing,  atheistical 
gibersj  foreign  and  domestic  :  The  profound  va- 
garies of  Voltaire,  backed  by  the  royal  letters  of 
Frederick's  patent  whims— the  still  deeper  throes 
of  moral — labouring  Mister  Godwin,  and  all  the 
various  tribes  of  modern  sophists,  whether  bab- 
ling  in  society,  or  swelhng  the  page  of  Kterary 
fame,  as  contrasts  of  good,  and  rational  percep- 
tion, are  all  worthy  of  our  thanks  :  Such  are  the 
storwy  which  establishes  the  calm  :  such,  night's 
shadowy  film,  that  veils  the  sleeping  day. 

The  objects  both  of  the  moral  and  physical 
world  are  thus  found  to  be  established  on  one 
common  principle  of  participation  and  variety : 
this  is  the  economy  in  the  system  of  nature  for 
the  developement,  of  moral  principles,  as  wxll  as 
physical  qualities.  Thus  it  is,  that  those  who  for- 
sake the  evidences  of  nature,  or  overstrain  their 
application  only  lead  to  error  and  confusion.  And 
thus  it  is,  strange  as  it  may  appear  to  the  tortur- 
ed brain  of  learned  philosophy,  that  the  unaffec- 
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ted  strain  of  native  Gay,  given  merely  for  the  irs- 
struction  and  amusement  of  a  boy,  unfolds  a 
system  of  pure  intelligence,  which  must  ever  be 
contemplated  with  delight,  while  the  studied  in^ 
tricacies  of  a  Hume,  and  the  laboured  perversions 
of  a  Godwin  only  serve,  like  splendid  ruins  piled 
by  art;  to  contrast  the  scene  and  point  the  simple 
way. 


^*  The  little  knowledge  I  have  gained 
*'  Is  all  from  simple  nature  drained  : 
^*  Hence  my  life's  maxims  took  their  rise, 
^'  Hence  grew  my  settled  hate  to  vice." 


That  the  degree  of  intelligence  should  be  re- 
gulated according  to  the  circumstances  of  exist- 
ence, is  a  provision  resting  on  the  divine  order  of 
perfection,  may  easily  be  illustrated  by  shortly 
viewing  the  consequence,  if  any  opposite  course 
\/ere  observed.  And  here  the  mind,  at  the  very 
first  step,  gets  into  a  labrynth  of  difficulties  and 
contradictions.  The  moment  any  one  order  of 
nature  is  perverted,  we  confound  the  whole  :  The 
very  instant  any  one  of  its  provisions  is  removed, 
the  exquisite  relationship   and   dependencies   of 
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the  whole  economy  are  at  once  evinced,  by  the 
destruction  of  the  entire  system. 

If  we  suppose  any  other  possible  source  of 
intelligence,  but  that  established  in  the  various 
circumstances  of  life,  we  render,  at  once,  the 
whole  creation  of  things  superfluous.  By  sup- 
posing such  a  source  of  intelligence  w^e  must  sub- 
mit to  the  gross  absurdity  of  admitting  a  creation 
of  two  unnecessary  and  dissonant  states.  First, 
a  creation  of  determined  intelligence  in  itself. 
And  secondly,  a  creation  of  circumstances  for 
relative  and  dependent  intelligence.  Supposing 
even  the  intelligences  in  both  cases  to  be  one  and 
the  same,  it  is  very  evident,  that  one  or  the  other 
of  the  creations  must  be  su peril uous  :  for  here 
are  two  distinct  orders  of  creation  to  answer  one 
and  the  same  purpose  ;  and  this  is  in  absolute 
contradiction  to  all  the  evidences  of  nature,  and, 
of  course,  stands  in  direct  violation  of  all  ration- 
al creation.  Admitting  an  intelligence  indepen- 
dent of  the  experience  of  circumstances  to  ex- 
ist, still  from  necessity  we  should  have  to  pass 
through  all  the  provisions  under  the  ciixumstan- 
ces  of  nature  to  find  out,  that  the  intelligence  so 
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created  was  the  same  as  that  we  are  now  de- 
riving from  the  knowledge  of  experience.  In 
this  point  of  view  then,  supposing  such  a  crea- 
tion, a  superfluous  absurdity  would  be  establish- 
ed. And  by  going  out  of  nature,  and  seeking  for 
an  intelligence  which  in  itself  bears  no  relation  to 
that  derived  from  nature  and  experience,  we  still 
establish  a  grosser  absurdity  in  contradiction. 
For  if  the  intelligences  so  produced  were  totally 
distinct  and  irrelevant,  it  is  very  evident,  that  one 
pr  the  other  must  be  erroneous,  and  consequent- 
ly, in  such  a  supposition,  an  useless  creation  in 
contradiction,  would  be  established.  The  relative 
and  dependent  nature  of  conscience  or  moral  in- 
telligence is  thus  proved  to  be  an  indispensable 
provision  in  an  economy,  the  object  of  which  is 
the  creation  of  positive  being.  And  thus,  such  a 
provision  not  only  proves  an  unceasing  source  of 
actual  knowledge,  by  the  various  states  of  con- 
science in  man,  but  acts,  by  the  equal  dispensa- 
tions of  providence  loicler  circmnstances  as  a 
preventive  against  that  state  of  wTCtchedness  and 
misery,  which  an  intelligence,  independent  of  cir- 
cumstance; would  inevitably  produce. 
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It  is  idle  then  to  torture  the  mind  with  suppo- 
sitions out  of  the  order  of  nature,  any  further 
than  as  they  serve  the  purposes  of  rational  illus- 
tration. Men  may  fancy  what  they  please,  and 
act  how  they  please ;  still  the  inevitable  clue  of 
fate  holds  them  fast  in  nature ;  and  all  their  ex- 
ertions to  mislead  and  confound,  and  wander 
from  the  spring  of  life,  only  tend,  by  contrast,  to 
augment  the  evidence  they  labour  to  destroy :  re- 
turning on  their  parent  source  like  truant  streams, 
that  serve  to  swell  the  mighty  waters  of  the  deep. 


SECTION  IL 

THE    NATIVE    STATE    OF    MAN    CONSIDERED,    IN 
BELATION  TO  THE  FOREGOING  EVIDENCE. 


DIVISION  I. 


Of  the  absurd  notions,  and  popular  prejudices  en- 
tertained, against  J  what  has  been  termed,  the 
the  salvage  state  :  the  intelligence  created  under 
this  state  a  sufficient  provision  for  the  produc- 
tion OF  POSITIVE  VIRTUE. 

I  believe  it  may  be  stated,  without  fear  of  ration- 
al contradiction,  that,  in  whatever  state  man  has 
been  found,  the  degree  of  intelligence  created  to 
him  under  the  circumstances  of  his  existence,  on 
which,  of  course,  all  his  moral  perception  de- 
pends, has  ever  been  sufficient  for  the  {troduc- 
tion  of  positive  virtue,  in  that  state, 
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We  have  been  told  a  good  deal  about  whole 
tribes  of  people,  in  the  savage  state,  void  of  every 
intellectual  faculty ;  who  were  worse  indeed  than 
the  brute-beasts  over  which  they  tyrannized. 
But  who,  in  general,  are  these  refined  reporters 
of  the  savage  state?  Sea  faring  captains — slave 
traders ! !  Whose  happy  mental  obtuseness,  it 
may  fairly  be  allowed,  is  not  the  best  calculated 
for  shrewd  speculation,  or  pointed  discrimination 
of  remark. 

With  such  people,  and  from  such,  the  strange 
notions  entertained  by  the  bulk  of  society  on  the 
native  state,  are  derived ;  every  thing  novel,  and 
obscure  to  their  comprehensions,  is  necessarily 
ignorant  and  savage.  It  is  different  to  what  they 
ever  heard,  or  saw,  and  that  is  sufficient.  "Ah 
"  poor  devil  he  is  a  heretic,"  or,  "  Ah  poor  brute 
"  he  is  a  mere  savage,"  whether  applied  to  en- 
lightened Europe,  or  the  darker  regions  of  Afric, 
as  remarks  of  superior  intelligence,  rank  pretty 
nearly  alike  in  rationality.  They  are  both,  the 
impudent  contempt  or  idle  pity  of  ignorant  pre- 
sumption. A  few  years  back  we  were  entertain- 
ed with  a  new  savage  discovery.     A  set  of  most 
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inveterate  monsters,  for  monsters  they  must  be, 
though  they  wore  the  human  form,  because  their 
skins  looked  like  dirty  copper,  and  they  went  on 
all-fours  !  ! !  This  dreadful  race  of  savages  w^as 
said  to  be  discovered,  about  that  vast  island, 
where  enlightened  Europe  has  fixed  her  favoured 
spot,  called  Botany  Bay.  How  happy  for  these 
poor  savages,  that  refinement  has  gone  to  dwell 
among  them  1 

Now  who  were  the  most  enlightened  of  the 
two,  the  savage  reporters,  or  the  savages  report- 
ed, is  a  question  of  some  doubt  ?— To  give  such 
a  savage  stamp  to  a  race  of  men  of  whose  neces- 
sities and  ways  of  life  we  were  totally  ignorant, 
except  that  their  skins  were  more  of  a  bronze 
than  our  own,  and  when  they  saw  us,  they  play- 
ed off  a  manoeuvre  on  their  hands  and  feet,  af- 
fords no  very  favourable  evidence  of  rationality 
on  our  part.  With  such  philosophers  for  judges^ 
if  as  many  naked  men  from  the  Great  Nation^ 
and  every  man  a  Voltaire,  had  been  found  dancing 
and  skipping  among  the  woods,  or  scouting  the 
plains  like  these  poor  savages,  I  very  much  fear, 
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the  refinement  of  Europe  would  have  been  lost, 
in  the  same  obscurity  of  barbarous  conclusion. 

To  judge  accurately  on  the  degree  of  intelli- 
gence in  any  state,  it  must  first  of  ail  be  a  ration- 
al mind  that  judges,  aided  by  the  evidence  of  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  various  circumstances 
of  the  state,  submitted  for  investigation. 

The  reports  of  the  savage  state  by  tolerant  ob- 
servers of  nature,  such  as  a  Cook,  have,  general- 
ly speaking,  been  highly  favourable.     That  such 
reports  have  been  more  or  less  favourable  of  dif- 
ferent tribes,  thus  living  in  the  savage,  or  native 
state,  is  natural  enough.     The  very  same  would 
take  place  in  a  report  of  the  different  states  of 
civilized  society.     An  Otaheitean  w^ould  be  very 
apt  to  return  us  the  compliment,  were  he  to  re- 
port to  his  countrymen  the  different  tribes  he  had 
met  with  in  London.     If  he  ridiculed  us,  by  de- 
scribing one  set  scalding  their  mouths  and  throats, 
in  lapping  up  hot  liquors,  while  another  set  were 
freezing  up  their  jaws  by  eating  a  little  pink-meat, 
we  should  smile  at  his  ignorance,  and  comfort 
ourselves  in  the  superior  benefits  we  derived  from 
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the  rational  use  of  turtle-soups  and  ice-creams. 
And  yet,  very  much  in  the  same  way,  have  sa- 
vage customs  been  termed  ridiculous,  because, 
forsooth,  our  reporters,  like  the  Otaheitean,  have 
J^een  ignorant  of  their  origin  and  use. 

On  such  grounds  as  these,  the  poor  Botany  Bay 
ravages  were  first  reported  most  inveterate  in  bru- 
tality, because  they  went  on  all-fours.  When 
very  probably,  this  savage-trick  was  only  a  cun- 
ning stroke  of  policy  to  catch  our  dear  country- 
men, in  the  same  w^ay,  as  they  had  caught  simi^ 
lar  animals  before  *. 

To  very  superficial  observation  indeed,  it  will 
be  apparent,  that  man  must  be  acquainted  with 
the  advantages  of  the  erect  posture,  however  low 
jiis  state  may  be  in  the  scale  of  civihzation.  This 
erect  posture  is  by  no  means  a  result  of  civiliza- 
tion, but  an  act  of  animal  convenience  and  ne- 
cessity.     The   very  anatomical   confirmation  of 

*  The  Kangaroo  dance,  is  an  art  much  practised  among 
the  natives,  to  take  those  animals  which  form  an  impor- 
tant part  of  their  food. 
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man,  absolutely  leads  to  it.  These  savages  are 
not  such  fools,  as  our  good  countrymen  first  took 
them  to  be.  They  don't  submit  to  the  painful 
position  of  going  on  their  hands  and  feet,  without 
a  very  good  reason  for  so  doing.  The  very  act 
implies  a  motive,  and  consequently  shows  it  to  be 
an  operation,  under  circumstances,  of  observa- 
tion and  intelligence.      ' 

No  doubt,  to  a  stupid  fat  merchant-trader  see- 
ing a  parcel  of  men  dancing  on  their  hands  and 
feet,  almost  as  nimble  as  monkies,  appeared  ri- 
diculous enough :  for  he  good  man  would  imme- 
diately apply  the  thing  to  his  own  unwieldy  per- 
son, and  so  reasoning,  it  must  be  confessed  in 
him,  the  whimsical  folly  of  tiie  act  would  be  a- 
bundantly  exemplified. 

A  little  farther  inquiry,  soon  made  m  better 
acquainted  with  these  savages ;  and  though  indu- 
bitably they  would  appear  to  be  the  very  lowesi; 
in  human  nature,  yet  a  better  acquaintance  with 
them  has  sufficiently  aflPorded  proof  enough,  that, 
ZDider  circumstances,  oil  jtUeijr  aqtions  are  djrecjied 
by  a  rational  system  of  intelligence.     It  is  truC; 
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their  modes  of  life  are  widely  different  from  Eu- 
ropean refinement ;  but  the  rational  question,  is, 
could  European  refinement  suggest  any  better 
code,  under  the  circumstances  that  these  savages 
exist?  Under  circumstances,  without  any  dis- 
paragement to  European  intelligence,  it  is  very 
clear  it  could  not.  And  for  this  plain  reason,  the 
European  never  having  experienced  such  a  mode 
of  existence,  could  not  possibly  be  acquainted 
with  the  necessities  of  such  a  state ;  and  conse- 
quently could  not  possess  that  intelligence,  a  pri- 
ori, to  provide  for  the  exigencies  of  a  state, 
the  circumstances  of  which  he  had  never  ex- 
perienced. 

Here  the  intelligence  derived  from  the  experi- 
ence of  the  native  state,  is  seen  to  stand  upon  an 
equality  with  that  derived  from  civilization :  place 
an  European  under  the  necessities  of  a  savage  life, 
and  he  would  be  just  as  inferior  to  the  savage  in 
that  state,  as  the  savage  would  be  to  the  Euro- 
pean, placed  under  the  circumstances  of  civilized 
life.  It  cannot  be  named  in  contradiction  to  what 
is  here  stated,  that  let  an  intelligent  European  be 
intimately  acquainted  with  all  the  circumstances 
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of  the  savage  state,  and  then  he  will  better  th6nl* 
For  in  answer,  it  may  be  immediately  remarked^ 
let  a  savage  derive  all  the  advantages  of  European 
intelligence,  and  he  will  be  equally  capable  with 
the  European  :  And  here,  after  all,  the  intelli- 
gence derived  under  the  circumstanees  of  the  na- 
tive state,  would  not,  in  itself,  be  enlarged ;  but 
merely  an  interchange  of  that  intelligence  would 
take  place,  necessarily  resulting  from  the  double 
experience  of  tzvo  states  of  existence,  viz.  The 
nat'we  and  the  cknlized.  In  this  general  point  of 
view,  the  two  individuals  would  stand  equally, 
under  circumctances,  one  with  the  other.  If  any 
individual  advantage  were  to  exist,  it  could  then 
only  be  referred  to  the  natural  division  which  re- 
gulates, under  circumstances,  the  degree  of  intel- 
ligence received,  namely,  the  different  degrees  of 
mental  aptitude.  And  here,  supposing  a  chance 
selection  of  individuals,  the  superiority  might  as 
well  fall  on  an  individual  savage,  as  an  individual 
European.   # 

The  degree  of  intelligence  in  either  case,  by  no 
means  affects  the  question  of  positive  virtue.  Let 
the  intelligence  be  what  it  may,  however  high;, 


or  however  low,  if  it  be  acted  up  to  in  good,  W 
the  best  of  its  ability,  the  degree  of  positive  vir- 
tue is  equally  the  same.  And  this  is  all  that  is 
insisted  upon.  The  circumstances  of  every  state 
of  life  must  necessarily  generate  in  the  human 
mind,  that  degree  of  intelligence  adequate  to  its 
necessities  ;  such  intelligence  must  as  necessarily 
lead  to  a  moral  perception  of  right,  and  conse- 
quently to  the  establishment  of  positive  virtue. 
It  is  immaterial,  in  this  point  of  view,  in  what 
form  the  moral  perception  of  right  exists,  whether 
it  be  in  the  death  of  an  enemy,  or  the  preservation 
of  a  friend. 

That  we  are  very  far  from  possessing  a  rational 
view  of  the  origin  of  the  customs  and  habits,  of 
what  is  called  the  savage  state,  is  evident,  even 
from  the  accounts  of  our  best  reporters.  In 
almost,  every  chapter,  we  fmd  some  acknowledge- 
ment to  this  effect-— that,  when  they  asked  the 
reason  for  such,  or  such  an  act,  the  natives  have 
observed  an  obstinate  silence ;  or,  otherwise,  did 
not  comprehend  their  questions — evidently  show^- 
ing,  that  the  most  enlightened  enquirers  of  the 
native  state  of  man  have  wholly  failed,    in   the 
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short  limits  allowed  for  their  investigations,  in  en- 
tering into  the  spirit  and  intimate  knowledge  of 
this  course  of  life  :  they  have,  in  truth,  only  been 
able  to  skim  the  surface.  On  reflection  indeed, 
considering  the  difficulties  presented  to  both 
states,  it  is  astonishing  to  find  the  facilities  of 
communication  which  did  exist  between  men, 
strange  to  each  other,  and  so  totally  different  in 
every  thing :  men  who  had  never  seen  any  thing 
similar  to  each  other  before ;  whose  habits  of 
thinking  were  as  distinct  and  foreign,  as  their  lan- 
guages to  each,  were  dissimilar  and  incomprehen- 
bible.  Under  such  circumstances,  if  we  give 
credit  to  the  enlightened  European  in  making 
himself  understood,  we  must  not  forget  the  merit 
of  the  poor  savage  who  as  quickly  comprehend- 
ed.*    In  short  the  whole  evidence  goes  to  prove, 

*It  may  be  remarked,  in  evidence  of  a  considerable  larger 
degree  of  moral  intelligence,  probably  existing  in  the  un- 
civilized state,  than  we  can  form  any  idea  of,  from  the 
transitory  view  afforded  to  us,  that  there  is  always  a  great 
difficulty  in  expressing  our  ideas  by  language,  even  to  men 
of  our  own  country  ;  and  this  in  the  most  refined  and  id"- 
telligent  minds.  However  accurately  a  man  'may  think 
upon  a  subject^  yet  call  upon  him  to  deliver  his  sentiments 
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as  thus  illustrated  by  the  ready  comprehension  of 
the  savage,  that  in  the  human  mind,  there  is  one 
general  principle  of  aptitude  for  intelligence,  and 
that  the  experience  of  circumstance  is  only  want- 
ing to  establish,  one  general  rational  perception  in 
all  minds  :  precisely,  on  the  same  principle,  as 
one  general  physical  perception  must  exist  in  all 
minds. 


in  a  speech,  and  he  will  be  altogether  at  a  loss  :  evidently 
showing,  that  a  vein  of  accurate  thinking  is  one  thing,  and 
talent  at  facility  of  expression,  another.  To  establish  this 
we  need  not  enumerate  the  many  profound  thinkers  and 
brilliant  writers,  who  were  unable  to  utter  threie  connected 
sentences  in  public.  Others,  on  the  contrary,  will  talk 
for  three  hours  without  ceasing,  and  that  very  eloquentlj^ 
too,  who  never  penetrated  beyond  the  rind  of  any  subject : 
little  insects  that  take  up  their  abode  in  the  bark  of  the  tree, 
talking  as  familiarly  about  the  roots  and  the  branches,  just 
as  if  they  were  the  tree  itself. 

If  facility  of  communication  be  thus  considered  a  rare 
attainment  even  among  ourselves,  what  must  be  the  difficul- 
ty of  a  savage  to  answer  the  various  and  vague  questions 
of  a  foreigner,  and  familiarly  reduce  to  language,  the  ideas 
he  may  have  on  any  subject  proposed  ? 
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The  vocabularies  of  different  savage  languages 
as  given  to  us  by  Cook  and  other  voyagers,  suffi- 
ciently prove  the  intelligence  derived  in  this  state, 
and  the  absolute  necessity  in  consequence  of  a 
knowledge  of  right  and  wrong.  In  such  are  to 
be  found  the  leading  varieties  of  physical  exist- 
ence, as  well  as  moral  characters.  And  the  sa- 
vage mind,  that  can  thus  distinguish  and  express 
by  words,  *  what  we  mean  by  truth  and  false- 
hood,   generosity,    covetousness,    indolence   and' 

*  or  sounds — There  is  a  ridiculous  remark,  and  shows 
how  the  subject  has  been  treated,  I  forget  by  whom,  and  in 
what  particular  voyage,  and  it  is  not  worth  the  trouble  to 
seek  for  a  verbatim  quotation,  on  the  language  of  some, 
natives  found  on  an  island  in  a  voyage  from  Port  Jackson 
to  Batavia. — This  very  sapientobserver  of  nature  and  deep 
erudite  of  language,  notices — *^  that  the  language  of  these 
savages  was  like  the  clucking  of  birds" — or  hens,  or  some 
such  nonsense — and  this  is  given  as  an  instance  of  the 
dreadful  barbarity  of  these  people.  It  did  not  strike  this 
wonderful  philosopher  of  tongues,  that  all  languages  were 
only  an  arrangement  of  arbitrary  sounds;  and  that  the 
best  grammarians  can  only  boast  an  arrangement  of  these 
sounds,  in  concordance  with  the  existences  of  nature — 
their  qualities,  actions,  &c. — in  conjunction  with  mind,  and 
under  the  circumstances  of  time,  place,  &c. 
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industry,  &c.  must  necessarily  have  a  point  of  dis- 
tinction established  between  right  and  wrong  in  a 
moral  sense ;  as  it  has  physically,  between  hard 
and  soft,  high  and  low^,  sea  and  land.  What  such 
minds  estimate  as  right  is  nothing  to  the  question, 
it  is  moral  policy  with  them ';  their  intelligence,  un- 
der circumstance,  affords  no  better  perception; 
and  though  in  another  point  of  view,  it  may  be 
proved  wholly  erroneous,  yet  its  observance  is 
just  as  virtuous  with  them,  as  if  it  had  been  the 
most  illumined  emanation. 

Considering  the  more  particular  object  which 
occupied  Captain  Cook  as  a  nautical  man,  to 
make  discoveries  of  the  physical  and  not  the  mo- 
ral world,  one  cannot  sufficiently  admire  the  time 
he  bestowed  and  the  superior  penetration  he  ex- 
emplified, in  the  observation  of  human  nature,  as 
it  presented  itself  in  the  various  climes  he  visited. 
To  him  indeed  we  are  chiefly  indebted  for  what 
little  accurate  knowledge  we  possess  on  this  most 
important  department  in  the  history  of  the  human 
mind.  His,  as  far  as  it  extends,  is  a  connected 
faithful  history,  while  what  we  obtain  from  simi- 
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lar  works,  is  only  the  scattered  observations  of  ^ 
journal.* 

*  An  account  is  given  of  a  native  girl  in  Hunter's  jour- 
nal of  the  '*  transactions  of  Port  Jackson"  :which  begins 
to  create  no  inconsiderable  degree  of  interest,  but  which^ 
however,  abruptly  terminates  in  the  true  spirit  of  journal- 
keeping.  As  a  specimen  oi  such  evidence  part  of  it  is 
here  quoted. — '^  She  was  now  of  an  age  to  want  to  form  a 
connection  with  the  other  sex,  which  she  had  no  opportuni- 
ty of  doing  in  the  clergyman's  family  where  she  lived, 
and  very  innocently  told  him,  when  she  asked  to  go  away, 
that  she  wanted  to  be  married.  As  it  would  be  difficult  to 
prevent  her  getting  away,  if  she  was  determined  to  go^ 
it  was  thought  most  prudent  to  consent  to  her  leaving  the  set- 
tlement, and  she  was  told,  that  she  would  be  permitted  to  gOj 
and  to  take  all  her  cloathes  with  her ;  and  that  whenever  she 
chose  to  come  and  see  her  friends,  whatever  she  wished  for 
should  be  given  her;  at  the  same  time  several  reasons 
were  urged,  that  were  likely  to  induce  her  to  remain  in  her 
present  situation  a  few  months  longer,  as  she  did  not  suffi- 
ciently understand  the  language  to  explain  their  intentions 
towards  the  natives  so^fully  as  could  have  been  wished. 

On  the  16th  of  September,  a  shoal  offish  appeared  on 
the  coast,  which  extended  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach, 
&c." — Vide,  transactions  at  Port  Jackson,  page  400 — 
Whether  the  shoal  oifish  altered  the  young  lady's  opinion 
with  regard  to  a  husband^  the  reader  is  left  to  guess ! 
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In  this  predicament  of  things,  it  is  impossible 
then  to  judge  of  the  precise  degree  of  intelligence 
such  a  state  may  afford,  or,  the  latitude  it  al- 
lows, under  circumstances  for  the  production  of 
positive  virtue.  All  that  we  can  insist  upon,  from 
the  evidence  collected,  is,  that  intelligence,  more 
or  less,  is  created,  and  therefore,  that  positive 
virtue  must  exist. 

In  advocating  the  system  of  nature  for  the  di- 
vine purposes  of  good,  the  rational  mind  must 
treat  with  pity,  bordering  on  disgust,  the  preju- 
dices of  popular  opinion.     It  is  true,  the  errors 
and  blind  illiberality  of  people  arise  from  their 
prejudices,  and  are  not  the  cold  results  of  calm 
thinking ;  and  herein  their  apology  rests.     While 
we  are  asserting  the  rights  of  the  savage,  and  al- 
lowing for  his  passions,   and  the  narrow  limit  of 
his  experience,  we  must,  in  justice,  consider  and 
allow  for  the  enlightened  bigotry  of  European  at- 
tachments.    The  mind  who  has  nothing  to  boast 
of,  above  the  savage,  except  the  place  of  his  birth, 
will  naturally  prize  the  certificate  of  his  baptism. 
This  is  the  only  link  by  which  he  is  connected 
with  civilized  society :      This,  the  diploma,   by 
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which,  alone^  he  can  establish  his  superiority,  in 
reading  aloud,  to  the  swarthy  members  of  the 
earth,  "  Know  all  men,  by  these  presents," — "  I 
am  a  white  and  a  christian." 

The  gravity  and  importance  with  which  a  little 
White-Chapel  cheesemonger  wilFtalk  on  the  savage 
part  of  the  creation,  and  the  consoling  superiority 
he  takes  to  himself,  in  not  being,  what  he  calls, 
one  of  those  savage  creatures,  is  amusing  enough. 
Little  reflecting,  that  he  himself  would  not  be  a 
shade  removed  from  that  very  state,  he  so  much 
reviles,  but  for  those  blessed  provisions,  those 
happy  restraints,  and  those  sacred  rights  he  deri- 
ves from  a  constitution,  which  has  been  the  work 
of  ages — that  glorious  edifice  of  intelligence  and 
rational  liberty,  to  which  the  finger  of  the  world 
is  pointed  at,  as  the  master-piece  of  earthly  wis- 
dom. 

Well,  indeed,  may  he  feel  his  superiority,  who 
can  claim  the  right  of  foot- fall  on  this  happy  land: 
in  one  handful  of  its  sacred  earth,  there  are  more 
riches  within  the  grasp,  than  in  all  the  world  be- 
side.   But,  while  we  own  the  blessings,  let  us 
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remember,  they  are  not  raisings  of  our  own,  but 
the  legacies  of  our  fathers — to  their  virtues,  alone, 
we  owe  these  rights,  and  the  best  tribute  we  can 
pay  to  those  virtues  is,  by  respecting  the  rights  of 
others.  Let  us  not  blindly  condemn  a  race  of  people, 
because  their  manners  differ  from  our  own,  or, 
though  cruel  and  barbarous  customs  are  justly  char- 
geable upon  them.  Instead  of  condemning  let  us  en- 
deavour to  improve,  and  not  forget,  that  the  same 
charges  we  now  bring  against  these  people,  were 
once  laid  at  the  very  door  of  our  fathers,  In  short, 
w^hile  we  maintain  to  ourselves,  ihe  distinctions  of 
conscience  on  particular  points  of  right,  let  us, 
at  the  same  time,  preserve  inviolate  the  collective 
right  of  others.  In  the  boast  of  superior  bless- 
ings, let  us  prove,  that  we  are  w^orthy  possessors 
of  such  blessings  ;  and  while,  as  members  of  one 
common  family,  we  present  a  determined  phalanx 
to  flourish  or  perish  with  the  liberties  and  inde- 
pendence of  our  land,  let  us,  individually  and  col- 
lectively, do  all,  that  true  courage  and  virtuous 
rationality  can  suggest,  in  bettering  the  condition, 
of  the  less  fortunate,  of  mankind. 
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ir.  DIVISION 


The  actual  enjoyment  of  the  nathot  state  equal  to 
that  of  European  refinement :  its  p7^ovisions, 
under  circumstances  J  equally  sOy  for  the  proeluc- 
tion  of  positive  "virtue^  and  its  customs,  manners^ 
and  dress,  equally  defensible,  xvith  those  of  Eu- 


ropeans. 


Whatever  civilized  Europe  may  have  to  boast 
over  the  native  world  as  to  extension  of  mind,  it 
is  not  to  be  forgotten,  that  her  refinements  have 
introduced  evils,  equally  in  bulk,  unknown  to  the 
savage  state.  Though  Europe  may  have  enlarged 
the  range  of  intelligence  as  to  the  arts  and  scien- 
ces, it  is  a  question  of  no  small  doubt,  whether 
with  these  improvements,  the  range  of  human  hap- 
piness has  been  increased?  Our  intemperance 
and  extravagant  refinements  in  all  the  delicate  ex- 
cesses of  the  passions,  have,  but  too  frequently, 
changed  the  seeming  wretchedness  and  want  of 
the  pative  state,  into  absolute  miseries,  while  in- 
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stances  are  to  be  found,  in  this  very  state,  of  all 
the  virtues  Europe  itself  can  boast.  What  the 
civilized  state  of  man  has  to  boast  over  his  sa- 
vage state,  is  more  as  to  public  institutions,  than 
any  superiority  he  can  claim  in  individual  virtues. 
Civilization,  has  increased  the  population  of  coun-  ■ 
tries,  and  given  more  order  and  greater  security 
to  individual  possessions :  By  the  cultivation  of 
the  arts  has  added  to  our  enjoyments,  but  has 
not,  by  any  means,  provided  for  a  rational  secu- 
rity, or  ii^e,  of  these  enjoyments  :  and  in  the  fail- 
ure  of  this,  has  augmented  the  list  of  human 
miseries,  to  an  incalculable  extent.  The  very 
luxuries  of  the  civilized  state,  by  habitual  use, 
become  so  many  necessaries  of  life,  and  conse- 
quently their  privations,  so  many  miseries.  In 
this  point  of  view,  the  comforts  of  civilized  Eu- 
rope, when  compared  to  the  native  state,  are  on- 
ly so  many  artijicial  wants ;  whereas,  considered 
with  ourselves,  their  presence  is  so  intimately 
entwined  with  our  existence,  that  their  absence, 
to  us,  is  positive  misery. 

By   rational  evidence   then   it    appears,    that 
though  enjoyments  in  the  civilized  state  are  creat- 
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€d,  which  are  wholly  unknown  to  native  man,  yet, 
there  are  attendant  miseries  also  created,  which 
are  equally  unfelt  by  him.  If  the  enjoyments  are 
more,  the  miseries  are  more,  and,  vice  versa,  if 
the  limit  of  enjoyment  be  less,  the  extent  of  mi- 
sery, is  equally  confined  :  just,  as  the  degree  of 
positive  virtue  is  great,  according  to  the  smallness 
of  moral  intelligence.  So,  that  the  absolute  com- 
forts of  man,  in  either  state,  would  appear  to  be 
regulated  by  an  even-handed  justice,  while  the 
grand  ends  of  creation  are  answered  under  all  the 
various  circumstances  of  existence. 

The  important  result  of  civilization  is  the  in- 
crease of  population,  and  herein  rests  the  superi- 
ority of  the  civilized,  over  the  native  state.  An 
increase  of  population,  necessarily  implies  an  in- 
crease of  knowledge ;  but,  individually  consider- 
ed, it  would  be  a  charge  against  nature,  which 
all  her  evidence  rebuts,  to  suppose,  that,  under 
circumsfanceSy  one  human  being  should  not  have 
an  equal  claim  to  positive  virtue,  with  another. 
The  God  of  nature  has  not  left  the  poor  Indian's 
hope  of  reward,  to  the  chance  of  European  re- 
finement. 
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However  absurd  customs  and  dress  may  be 
amoni:  savao;es,  those  of  Europeans  are  equally 
so.     Take  the  head-dress  of  our  women  five  and 
twenty  years  ago,    and  the  ingenuity  of  savage 
folly  may  be  defied  to  match  it.     No  savage  ab- 
surdity of  dress  can  be  named,   which  civilized 
Europe  has  not  equalled,  if  not  surpassed.     In 
stupidity  and  useless  affectation,  is  there  any  thing 
savage  to  equal  the  invention  of  the  Chapeau  bras? 
That  a  grave  thinking  man  should  ever  be  brought 
to  carry  such  a  thing  under  his  arm,  for  the  sake 
of  keeping  his  liead  warm,  is  too  ridiculous  for 
serious  comment.     The  barbarous  custom  among 
savages,  of  pressing  heads  to  produce  sugar-loaf 
beauties,  is  immediately  answered  by  European 
tight  lacing ;  which  has  deformed  and  destroyed 
more  women  than  ever  children  were  harmed,  by 
thus  having  their  heads  jammed.     If  other  savage 
absurdities  are  thought  of,  we  have  only  to  name 
a  few  of  our  own  fashions — such  as  "  the  mon- 
"  strous  craws" — bell  hoops,  and  all  the  various 
gradations  of  "  bustles,"  "  rumps,"  and  "  belly- 
"  pieces"  from  the  gentle  swell  of  three  months, 
up  to  the  bursting  period  of  gestation — in  order 
to  establish  the  fact,  that  in  no  country  fashions 
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have  been  more  ridiculously  adhered  to,  than  io 
Europe, 

There  is  a  mode  of  ornamenting  the  body  a- 
dopted  by  the  New  Hollanders,  which  is  men- 
tioned against  these  people,  as  the  most  hideous, 
unaccountable,    and  strange  piece  of  barbarism 
that  can   be  imagined.     It  is,  by  deforming  diffe- 
rent parts  of  their  bodies  with  scars,  which  are 
often  raised  from  the  surface  in  large  uncouth 
masses.     And  these  poor  people  are  ridiculed, 
because  such  are  considered,  as  marks  of  honour 
among   them.     Though  Governor  Philip  differs 
in  taste   with  the    New-Hollander,    and   prefers 
European  finery  to  the  scarring  of  the  body,  yet 
he  does  not  afford  any  very  favourable  instance 
of  his  civihzation,    by  coarsely  reprobating  the 
New-Hollander's  taste  as  uncouth  and  barbarous. 
I  am  not  aware  that  Mr  Perceval  has  yet  passed 
an  act,  to  make  the  precedent  of  opinion  binding, 
there  is  still  Itgal  time,  I  believe,  safely  to  differ 
in  an  opinion  of  taste ,  though  it  be  on  the  authori-r 
ty  of  a  governor.     The  origin  of  a  custom,  like 
the  etymology  of  a  word,  is  often  so  forced  in 
present  application,,  from  its  radical  meaning,  that 
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there  is  scarcely  a  trace  left  of  its  real  iniport. 
The  savage  custom  of  scarring  the  body,  however, 
unlike  many  other  manners,  may  be  traced  to 
its  origin,  and  in  its  application  as  an  ornament^ 
by  no  means  involves  a  forced  or  extravagant  na- 
ture. From  its  origin  down  to  its  application, 
the  descent  is  simple  and  direct.  The  very  cir- 
cumstance of  such  scars  being  considered  as 
honourable  among  these  people,  at  once  explains 
the  origin  of  the  custom.  The  natural,  or  acci- 
dental origin  of  this  custom  evidently  arose  in 
war.  When  the  warriors  of  a  tribe  stood  forth 
in  its  defence,  against  the  destructive  inroads  of* 
an  enemy,  the  wounds  they  received  would  in 
course  be  considered  honourable.  And  from  the 
nature  of  the  spear  that  inflicted  them,  they  na- 
turally would  leave  an  unseemly  scar.  It  is  no 
wonder  then,  that  such  unsightly  scars  should  be 
considered  as  an  ornament  and  worshipped  as 
marks  of  distinction  in  the  warrior,  who  won  them 
in  defence  of  his  native  tribe.  Returning  home, 
the  youth  would  be  emulous  of  his  Sire  :  fired 
by  the  accounts  of  the  heroic  chiefs,  marking  the 
respect  and  adulation  of  the  women,  as  they 
clasped  their  children,  and  bade  them  thank  the 
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preservers  of  their  race,  while  they  pointed  at 
the  sacred  relics  of  spear-pierced  limbs,  in  phren- 
2ied  ardour,  and  as  earnests  of  future  deeds,  boys 
would  bury  the  barbed  arrow  in  their  flesh, 
and  as  the  life-blood  streamed,  triumphantly 
show  the  current  of  their  fathers  unimpaired. 
That  such  would  be  a  natural  result,  no  one,  who 
is  at  ail  acquainted  with  the  ardour  of  the  native 
mind,  will  hesitate  to  allow.  Savage  history  con- 
firms it.  To  inflict  and  despise  pain  is  the  lead- 
ing feature  in  savage  education.  Women,  tear 
and  wound  themselves  on  the  death  of  any  friend 
or  relation.  And  that  boys  should  wound  them- 
selves and  emulate  their  fathers,  under  such  a 
course  of  life,  is  to  be  considered  a  natural  re- 
sult. Portia  did  as  much,  to  prove  herself  wor- 
thy of  her  husband's  confidence,  and  why  not  the 
ardent  and  impassioned  mind  of  a  youthful  sa- 
vage, whose  lesson  from  birth  is  to  follow  glory, 
in  the  footsteps  of  his  Sire  } 

That  the  custom  of  scarring  the  body,  thus  a- 
rose  from  pious  ardour,  there  can  be  but  little 
question :  no  wonder  then,  the  more  frightful  the 
scar,  the  more  ornamental,  or  honourable.     That 
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such,  in  times  of  peace,  might  be  carried  to  a 
degree  of  foppishness,  there  is  no  doubt.  Where 
they  could  not  get  the  honourable  mark,  legit i- 
mately^  in  the  field,  it  would  be  inflicted  artifi- 
cially ;  and  thus  becoming  a  fashion,  all  the  va- 
rious degrees  of  scarring  and  tattowing,  may  be 
accounted  for,  on  this  simple  origin.  A  love  of 
false-glory  is  not  peculiar  with  the  savage.  As 
far  as  vain  conceit,  and  empty  show  will  prove 
a  barbarous  taste,  our  own  country  can  produce 
instances,  to  out-match  the  savage  scar.  Me- 
mory has  only  to  go  a  few  short  years  back,  and 
call  to  mind  the  Helder  expedition.  After  the 
return  of  our  brave  and  wounded  soldiers,  we 
had  sufficient  instances  of  vain-glory  puppyism* 
Were  not  our  streets  paraded  by  scores  of  emu- 
lous coxcombs,  and  aspiring  young  haberdashers, 
with  their  unwounded  arms  thrust  into  "  Helder 
"  slings,"  just  as  if  they  had  been  maimed  im- 
ported heroes  from  the  seat  of  war  ? 

* 

Savage  customs,  however  fantastical  they  may 
be  proved,  will  ever  find  countenance  in  Euro- 
pean parallels.  As  to  the  honourable  mark  of 
a  flesh-wound,  so  far  from  proving  any  thing  sa- 


Vage,  shows  on  the  contrary  a  very  natural  origirl 
and  equally  rational  application.  A  native  tribe 
may  surely  be  allowed  an  exercise  of  policy,  as 
well  as  an  European  state  ;  and  the  spirit,  in  con- 
sidering such  marks  as  honourable,  is  kept  up  to 
train  the  mind  to  acts  of  valour,  and  patriotic 
zeal,  and  are  equally  as  rational,  and  surely  more 
manly,  than  the  airy  baubles  Europeans  make 
use  of,  as  marks  of  honor  and  distinction.  But 
it  seems  the  business  of  Europe,  as  it  was  former- 
ly that  of  the  Romans,  to  torture  every  thing  Jo- 
reigriy  from  its  right  application,  and  ridicule  all 
actions  as  barbarous,  but  their  own. 

The  various  forms  and  manners  in  the  savage 
state,  are  those  of  public  parade,  or  social  order, 
and  equally  answer  the  purpose  as  those  of  Euro- 
pean etiquette.  If  filthy  and  disgusting  habits 
are  to  be  noticed  among  some  tribes,  it  is  not  to 
be  forgotten,  that  the  most  rational  refinement 
and  cleanliness  are  observable  among  others. 
We  have  only  to  read  an  account  of  those  admi- 
rable people,  who  inhabit  the  friendly  islands  to 
be  convinced,  that  social  virtues  and  the  most  re- 
fined and  elevated  sentiment,  are  far  from  being 
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incompatible  with  the  native  stale.  So  very  close 
indeed  do  they  tread  on  European  refinement^ 
that  they  can  boast  too,  of  their  mad-prophets,  * 
as  well  as  societies,  for  the  more  exquisite  indul- 
gence of  the  passions,  t  Their  prophets,  I  be- 
lieve, are  equally  as  mad  as  our  own,  and  there- 
fore, in  this  particular,  they  are  not  a  jot  behind 
us  :  but,  it  must  be  confessed,  in  their  institutions 
for  the  passions,  they  fail  in  two  most  essential 
particulars.  For,  as  none  of  their  clergy  are  ad- 
mitted, it  cannot  be  supposed,  that  such  good  or- 
der and  decorum  can  be  observed,  as  if  one  or 
two  of  that  respectable  body  were  present :  and, 
moreover,  as  their  women  are  not  excluded,  it 
may  easily  be  conceived  what  an  hysterical  cla- 
mor must  be  produced,  so  very  opposite  to  the 
graver  deliberations  of  a  society,  exclusively^  form- 
ed of  the  other  sex.  An  Italian  virtuoso,  or  one 
of  the  Font- Hill  dilettanti,  may  consider  such  evi- 

*  Captain  Cook  saw  one  of  these  bedlamites. 

f  A  society  is  instituted  at  Otaheite  by  a  number  of  i\\Q 
better  sort  of  men,  -whose  wives  are  common  to  each  mem- 
ber. 
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dences  of  bad  taste,  as  insuperable  objections  to 
the  possibility  of  true  refinement.  But,  when  we 
come  calmly  to  reflect  upon  what  European  re- 
finement has  achieved,  the  case  appears  by  no 
means  so  hopeless  :  the  introduction  of  som^  of 
our  best  masters,  very  possibly,  might  tend  con- 
siderably to  impair  the  inveterate  bias,  these  peo- 
ple seem,  at  present,  to  possess,  for  natural  plea- 
sures. 

Before  we  indulge  in  unqualified  reprobation 
of  the  savage  state,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  as  well 
to  turn  our  eyes  inward,  and  first  learn  to  know 
ourselves.  Barbarous  as  many  of  its  customs  are, 
they  have  an  apology  in  the  origin  of  ignorance, 
or  hard  necessity ;  while  many  of  our  own  crimes 
are,  on  the  contrary,  the  wanton  perversions  of 
the  mind. 

There  is  one  barbarity  among  savages,  which, 
as  it  revolts  against  every  finer  feeling  of  the  soul, 
has  been  dwelt  on,  with  peculiar  inveteracy,  by 
the  sensitive  stomach  of  Europe.  It  is,  the  horrid 
practice  of  eating  human  flesh.*     Disgusting  and 

*  This  practice  is  by  no  means  so  prevalent;  as  has  been 
supposed. 
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abhorrent  as  this  practice  may  be,  the  rational 
mind  will  see,  at  once,  that  its  origin  was  from 
the  hunger  of  famished  necessity,  and  its  conti- 
nuance, under  less  pressing  need,  has  been  |.«re- 
served,  by  the  inveterate  passi  n  of  enu  ity  It 
is  the  duty  of  him,  who  pretends  to  advocate  na- 
ture, to  defend  her  ways,  in  a  fair  unbiassed 
course,  and  not  shrink  from  a  question,  however 
repulsive  it  may  be,  to  his  own  particular  feelings. 
Under  this  conviction,  I  have  stated  what  I  con- 
ceive the  most  disgusting  fact,  against  the  native 
state,  and  am  ready  to  enter  upon  its  defence. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  by  explaining  away 
the  enormity  of  such  a  custom,  that  the  delicate 
palate  of  Europe  is  to  be  gratified.  1  am  not  go- 
ing to  persuade  the  bloated  body  of  a  friar,  of 
the  necessity  of  eating  human  flesh,  as  long  as  he 
can  glut  his  religious  appetite,  by  Jasting  upon 
fish.  I  am  not  so  vaih,  or  ridiculous  as  to  sup- 
pose, for  a  moment,  that  it  is  possible  to  convert 
such  amass  of  prejudiced  corruption,  into  a  ray  of 
impartial  reasoning  :— But  of  this  I  am  convinced, 
by  the  gross  sensuality  of  such  men,  that  they 
would  be  the  first  to  introduce    canibalism    in 
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Europe,  were  it  possible  to  reduce  them  to  the 
necessity  of  the  savage  state.  Let  their  voracious 
'  maws  bat  once  feel  the  absolute  pangs  of  famine, 
and  iheir  altars  would  reek  with  human  sacrifices : 
the  priest  must  be  fed,  though  the  victim  were 
ravished  from  nature's  sanctuary,  though  the  sa- 
cred spring  of  life  were  changed  to  blood,  and 
the  infant  murdered  on  its  mother's  breast !  * 

In  accounting  for  the  origin  of  canibalism  the 

*  The  assertions  here  made  are  grounded  upoo  an  un- 
deniable body  of  evidence.     There  is  no  crime,  no  enormi- 
ty,  which   some  of  the  governors  of  the  Roman  church 
have  not  embodied  and  identified  with  religious  necessities. 
It  is  the  abuse  of  the  principle  which  is  thus  generally  de- 
nounced, and  nothing   whatever  intended  against  indivi. 
duah;    many   individuals   professing   the   Roman-catholic 
faith,  have  been,  and  are  my  particular  friends,  but  pri- 
vate attachments  have  nothing  to  do  with  a  public  ques- 
tion.    If  they  choose  to  identify  themselves  with  an  a- 
bominable  government,  that  is  not  my  fault.     I  love  my 
friend,  if  he  be  equally  worthy,  just  as  well  as  a  Roman- 
cathoUc,  as  a  protestant ;  but  if  this  will  not  satisfy  him, 
and  he  choose  to  be  intolerant,  let  him  recede,  and  whet 
the  knife  of  his  religious  faith  ;  I  shall  still  speak,  what  I 
conceive  as  necessary  to  truth. 
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circumstances  of  the  native  state  have  only  to  be 
named.      Under   its    most   favourable   condition 
agriculture  is  but  little  known,  generally  speak- 
ing its  dependency  for  sustenance  rests  on  the 
supplies  of  the  sea.     And  rich  as  these  supplies 
may  be,  yet  as  the  art  of  preserving  food  is  but 
little  known  to  men  in  this  state,  the  store  they 
make  cannot  be  sufficient  to  provide  against  the 
chance  of  tempestuous  seas,  or  a  total  desertion 
of  fish  from  the  coast  they  may  inhabit :  their 
wants,  in  consequence,  when  such  a  calamity  first 
came    upon    them,    must   have   been   excessive. 
Not   only  pressed   by   the  calls  of  hunger,    but 
rouzed  to  desperation,  by  the  famished  cries  of 
"wives  and  children,  they  issue  forth  in  search  of 
food,  and  after  unavaihng  toil,  fall  at  last  on  some 
well  furnished  spot,  which  has  become  by  settle- 
ment, the  property  of  another  tribe.      Impelled 
by  famine  they  attack  these  settlers,  and  are  re- 
pulsed, but  in  their  retreat  bear  off  some  captives 
in  the  fight.     Destitute  as  they  now  are  of  all 
other  resource,  to  destroy  and  devour  these  cap- 
tives, become  an  act  of  self  preservation,  nay  an 
act  of  social  virtue  :  it  is  the  only  offering  the  war- 
tired  father  has  left,  to  appease  the  cravings  of 
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his  famished  brood*.  This  then  is  the  simple 
history  of  this  savage  custom,  which  fattened 
Europe,  rich  in  her  flocks  and  herds,  and  her 
stores  heaped  with  the  full  harvests  of  the  earth, 
has  stamped  with  a  degree  of  barbarism  and  out- 
rageous crime,  sufficient,  in  her  persuasion,  to 
deny  all  kindred  with  these  her  native  brothers^ 

The  continuance  of  this  barbarous  custom  may 
as  easily  be  accounted  for,  as  its  origin.  When 
the  friends  and  relations  of  the  murdered  captives 
came  to  hear  the  sad  story  of  their  fate,  those  of 
the  enemy,  which  the  chance  of  war  had  given  to 
them,  would  immediately  be  marked  as  victims 
of  retaliation.  Amid  the  shrieks  of  widows,  and 
lamentations  of  friends,  the  fire  of  sacrifice  would 
be  kindled,  and  that,  which  at  first  was  the  hard 
meal  of  necessity,  would  now  be  changed  into 


*  It  is  to  be  noted,  as  a  parallel  case,  that  shipwrecked 
Europeans,  when  they  hare  been  bewildered  on  the  ocean 
in  some  small  boat,  and  destitute  of  food  but  what  their 
own  bodies  presented,  have  cast  lots  who  should  be  the 
first  to  suffer  death  for  the  succour  and  preservation  of  the 
rest. 
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the  feast  of  revenge.  Thus  alternately  impelled 
by  famine  and  revenge,  canibaUsm  grew  among 
these  people  into  custom,  either  as  an  act  of  ne- 
cessity, or  retaliation. 

And  what  has  Europe  in  the  plenitude  of  her 
fastidiousness  to  urge  against  the  custom  ?  If  her 
famines  were  like  those  of  the  savage,  her  acts 
would  be  equally  savage.  But  when  scarcity 
comes  upon  Europe,  the  opulent  and  the  power- 
ful lay  their  hands  upon  the  wasted  store ;  the 
outrages,  and  the  cries  of  hungry  mobs  are 
suppressed  and  silenced  by  the  sword,  order  is 
preserved,  the  small  pittance  is  regularly  distri- 
buted, and  the  starved  multitude  individually  re- 
tire^ to  die  upon  their  pallets. 

The  origin  of  canibalism  was  evidently  In  ne- 
cessity, and  though  the  act  may  have  been  aggra- 
vated into  vice,  yet  when  we  compare  it  in  prin- 
ciple to  the  cold-blooded  traffic  of  human  flesh, 
which  Europe  has  countenanced  to  so  infamous 
an  extent,  its  enormity  in  the  moral  scale,  weighs 
almost  as  nothing.  Indeed,  after  having  stated 
the  simple  fact  of  its  origin,  it  is  superfluous  to 
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seek  for  an  apology  by  comparison  with  European 
crimes.  That  there  has  been  more  decorimi  in 
European  cruelties  I  grant,  but,  that  there  b^s 
been  less  barbarity  I  deny.  We  will  quit  the  dis- 
gusting inquiry,  by  merely  mentioning  the  sys- 
tem of  enormity  practised  by  the,Roi)i^|i-C9.tholic 
governments,  which  they  sanctified  by  the  tide  of 
*'  acts  of  faith" — their  jubilees  of  murders,  and 
the  holy  reverence  they  had  for  the  ever  memor- 
able day  of  St  Bartholemew.  Even  protestantism 
itself  is  stained  by  intolerance,  persecution  and 
blood.  For  the  sake  of  decency,  after  the  men- 
tion of  these  monstrous  blasphemies  let  us  drop 
the  veil  on  savage  barbarity. 
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III.  DIVISION* 

Ejcampks  from  the  native  state  of  the  great  ap- 
titudes of'  the  human  mind  for  intelligencey  the 
ardent  magnanimity  and  virtue  which  direct  it, 
its  social  ties,  and  its  pathos  and  eloquence  in  ex- 
pression. 

The  subject  of  the  native  state,  has  been  some- 
what largely  dwelt  upon,  as  it  certainly  offers  the 
most  decisive  evidence  of  the  provisions  of  na- 
ture affording,  under  every  circumstance,  means 
for  the  production  of  positive  virtue :  and  such 
evidence,  important  as  it  is  in  any  point  of  view, 
becoipess  particularly  so,  in  a  popular  essay, 
when  we  consider  the  absurd  and  uncharitable 
opinions  society  have  been  led  to  entertain,  on 
the  less  civilized  part  of  mankind. 

In  support  of  the  intelligence  and  virtue  of  the 
native  state,  let  us  take  the  Abbe  Clavigero's  evi- 
dence. This  evidence  is  doubly  gratifying,  as  it 
comes  in  a  twofold  support  of  nature,  and  shows, 
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that  whatever  the  machinations  of  a  few  design- 
ing   men  may  have   been  in  the  support  of  a 
powerful  church  government,  yet  that  virtue  un- 
der every  circumstance  has  ever  flourished  ;  and 
that  however  bigotry  may  have  been  aided  by 
power,    that  its  influence  has  not  been  able  to 
suppress  the  flow  of  enlightened  charity.     Of  the 
truth  of  this  the  Abbe  Clavigero,   as  one  of  the 
many  excellent  members  of  the  Roman  church, 
bears  witness.      While  speaking  of  the  natives 
of  New  Spain,    and  asserting  their  rights  to  all 
the  claims  that  civilized  humanity  can  boast,  he 
proves,  at  the  same   time,    the  divine  spirit   of^ 
charity   that   directed  him,  by  the   following  ob- 
servations :       "  We    have    had    intimate    com- 
merce for  years  with  the  Americans,  have  lived 
several  years  in  a  seminary  destined  for  their  in- 
struction, had   some  Indians  among  our  pupils, 
had  particular  knowledge  of  maiiy  American  rec- 
tors, many  nobles,  and  numerous  artists,  attentive- 
ly observed  their  character,  their  genius,  their  dis- 
position, and  manner  of  thinking ;  and  have  ex- 
amined besides^  with  the  utmost  diligence,    their 
ancient  history,  their  religion,  their  government, 
tlieir  laws  and  their  customs.  After  such  long  ex- 
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perience  and  study  of  them,  from  which  we  ima- 
gine om'selves  able  to  decide  without  danger  of 
erring,  we  declare,  that  the  mental  qualities  of 
the  American  Indians  are  not  in  the  least  degree 
inferior  to  the  Europeans  ;  that  they  are  capa- 
ble of  all,  even  the  most  abstract  sciences ;  and 
that  if  equal  care  and  pains  were  taken  in 
their  education,  we  should  see  rise  among 
them  philosophers,  mathematicians,  and  divines, 
who  would  rival  the  first  in  Europe.  But  it  is  not 
possible  to  make  great  progress  in  the  sciences  in 
the  midst  of  a  life  of  misery,  servitude  and  op- 
pression. Their  ancient  government,  their  laws, 
and  their  arts,  evidently  demonstrate  that  they 
suffer  no  w^ant  of  genius." 

It  would  be  endless  to  quote  all  the  evidences 
that  offer  to  prove  the  fact  already  insisted  upon; 
for  all  the  remarks  made  on  the  different  states 
of  man  afford  .the  most  ample  proof,  that  hu- 
manity at  large  is  one  common  principle  of  mind, 
variously  acting  under  the  various  circumstances 
of  climate,  tustoms,  and  experience,  and  that 
there  may  be  just  as  much  positive  virtue  produ- 
ced under  one  state  as  another 
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From  the  great  mass  of  such  evidence,  how- 
ever,  two  or  three  instances  may  as  well  be  se- 
lected to  satisfy  the  incredulous :     As  an  example 
of  native  morality  the  exhortation  of  the  Mexi- 
can to  his  son  may  be  taken.     And  as  a  plain, 
simple  course  of  virtuous  action,  I  think  it  would 
be  better  if  many    European  fathers  got    it  by 
heart,  and  used  it  in  place  of  those  long  lectures 
they  so  often  read  to  their  sons  of  worldly  policy. 
"  JMy  son,  (said  the  Mexican)  who  art  come  into 
the  light,  from  the  womb  of  thy  mother  like  a 
chicken  from  the  egg,  and  like  it  art  preparing  to 
ily  through  the  world,    we  know  not  how^  long 
heaven  will  grant  to  us  the  enjoyment  of  that  pre- 
cious  gem  which  we  possess  in  thee ;  but  however 
short  the  period,  endeavour  to  live  exactly,  pray- 
ing God  continually  to  assist  thee  !    He  created 
thee ;  thou  art  bis  property.     He  is  thy  father, 
and  loves  thee  still  more  than  I  do  ;  repose  in  him 
thy  thoughts,  and  day  and  night  direct  thy  sighs 
to  him..     Reverence  and  salute  thy  elders,   and 
hold  no  one  in  contempt.     To  the  poor  and  dis- 
tressed be  not  dumb,    but  rather  =  use  words  of 
comfort.      Honour  all  persons,   particularly  thy 
parents,  to  whom  thou  owest  obedience,  respect;, 
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and  service.  Guard  against  imitating  the  ex- 
amples of  those  wicked  sons,  who,  hke  brutes 
that  are  deprived  of  reason,  neither  reverence 
their  parents,  listen  to  their  instruction,  nor  sub- 
mit to  their  correction;  because  whoever  follows 
their  steps  will  come  to  an  unhappy  end,  will  die 
in  a  desperate  or  sudden  manner,  or  will  be  kill- 
ed and  devoured  by  wild  beasts." 

In  contradiction  to  the  gross  m  isrepresentationsof 
native  man,  by  M.  Buffon,  that  king  of  naturalists, 
Mr  Jefferson,  from  the  evidence  of  long  experi- 
ence, writes  as  follows  :  "  Of  the  Indians  of  South 
America  I  know  nothing  ;  for  I  would  not  hon- 
our with  the  appellation  of  knowledge  what  I  de- 
rive from  the  fables  published  of  them.  These, 
I  believe  (the  fables  are  here  meant,  which  M. 
Buffon  wrote,  for  the  amusement  of  the  Great 
Nation,  on  the  American  aborigines)  to  be  just 
as  true  as  the  fables  of  ^sop.  This  belief  is 
founded  on  what  I  have  seen  of  man,  white,  red, 
and  black ;  and  what  has  been  written  of  him  by 
authors,  enlightened  themselves,  and  writing  a- 
midst  an  enlightened  people.  The  Indian  of 
North  America  being  more  within  our  reacij,  I 


can  speak  of  him  somewhat  from  my  own  know- 
ledge, but  more  from  the  information  of  others 
better  acquainted  with  him,  and  on  whose  truth 
and  judgement  I  can  rely.  From  these  sources 
I  am  able  to  say,  in  contradiction  to  this  repre- 
sentation (here  again  Mr  Jefferson  alludes  to  the 
fables  of  the  aforesaid  M.  BufFon),  that  he  is 
neither  more  defective  in  ardor,  nor  more  impo* 
tent  wdth  his  female,  than  the  white  reduced  to 
the  same  diet  and  exercise  :*  That  he  is  brave 


*  Perhaps  all  people  are  not  sufficiently  read  in  the  na» 
tural  history  of  man,  to  be  aware  of  the  wonderful  effects 
diei  acrd  exercise  have  on  his  animal  passions.  But,  in  such 
a  learned  naturalist  as  M.  Buffon,  it  betrays  a  culpable  ig- 
norance of  dietetics.  The  diet  of  the  North  American  is 
very  spare,  while  his  exercise,  or  rather  his  fatigue  is  ex- 
treme. How  then  could  Mr  Buffon  in  justice  expect  that 
shovr  of  gallantry  in  a  poor  North  American,  which  a 
Frenchman  so  eminently  j)0ssesses  ?  Bless  me,  Monsieur  le 
Conte,  where  was  your  candour  ?  Why,  a  jury  of  your 
own  courtezans,  would  acquit  the  American  upon  your 
charge.  Put  a  Frenchman  upon  quarter  diet,  and  hunt 
him  about  like  a  grey^hound,  and  see,  though  the  stan- 
dard heat  of  his  gallantry  were  at  90°  of  Farenheit  in  the 
shade,  hov^  many  degrees,  after  a  month's  chase,  the  mer- 
cury of  his  passions  would  rise  above  i\iQ  freezing  point? 
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when  an  enterprize  depends  upon  bravery  ;  edu- 
cation with  him  making  the  point  of  honour  con- 
sist in  the  destruction  of  an  enemy  by  stratagem 
and  in  the  preservation  of  his  own  person  free 
from  injury;  or  pevbaps  this  is  nature,  while  it 
is  education  which  teaches  us  to  honour  force, 
more  than  finesse  :  that  he  will  defend  himself 
against  an  host  of  enemies,  always  choosing  to  be 
killed  rather  than  submit,  though  it   be   to  the 
whites,  who  he  knows  will  treat  him  well :  that  in 
other  situations  also  he  meets  death  with  more 
deliberation,  and  endures  tortures  with  a  firmness 
unknown  almost  to  religious  enthusiasm  with  us  : 
that  he  is  affectionate  to  his  children;  careful  of 
them,  and  indulgent  in  the  extreme  :  that  his  af- 
fections comprehend  his  other  connections,  weak- 
ened, as  with  us,  from  circle  to  circle^  as  they  re- 
cede from  the  centre  :  that  his  friendships  are 
strong  and  faithful  to  the  uttermost  extremity  :  a 
remarkable  instance  of  which  appeared   in   the 
case  of  the  late  Colonel  Byrd,  who  was  sent  to 
the  Cherokee  nation  to  transact  some   business 
with  them.     It  happened  that  some   of  our  dis- 
orderly people  had  just  killed  one  or  two  of  that 
nation*     It  was  therefore  proposed  in  the  council 
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of  the  Cherokees  that  Colonel  Byrd  should  be  put 
to  death,  in  revenge  for  the  loss  of  their  country- 
men. Among  them  was  a  chief  called  Silouee, 
who  on  some  former  occassion  had  contracted  an 
acquaintance  and  friendship  with  Colonel  Byrd. 
He  came  to  him  every  night  in  his  tent,  and  told 
him  not  to  be  afraid,  they  should  not  kill  him. 
After  many  days  deliberation,  however,  the  deter- 
mination w^as  contrary  to  Silouee's  expectation, 
that  Byrd  should  be  put  to  death ;  and  some  war- 
riors were  dispatched  as  executioners.  Silouee 
attended  them  ;  and  when  they  entered  the  tent 
he  threw  himself  between  them  and  Byrd,  and 
said  to  the  w^arriors,  "  This  man  is  my  friend : 
'^  before  you  get  at  him,  you  must  kill  me."  On 
which  they  returned,  and  the  council  respected 
the  principle  so  much  as  to  recede  from  their  de- 
termination." 

So  much  then  in  contradiction  to  M.  BufFon's 
misrepresentations  of  the  native  state  of  man ; 
similar  perversions  of  truth  exist  equally  as  strong 
against  other  tribes,  as  that  which  is  here  defend- 
ed by  Mr  Jefferson  :  many  beastly  facts  related 
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against  some  of  the  natives  of  Afric,  have  been 
equally  detected  in  error  and  falsehood. 

To  show  how  easily  a  race  of  new  discovered 
people  may  be  falsely  stigmatized,  a  striking  in- 
stance may  be  mentioned  on  the  authority  of 
Captain  Cook,  who,  for  manly  candour  and  pene- 
tration, indubitably  may  be  ranked  first  on  the 
list  of  travellers.  In  heroism  and  philanthropy, 
his  name  stands  equally  pre-eminiept  with  his  fame 
as  a  navigator.  The  anecdote  related  by  this  ex- 
cellent man  in  w^ay  of  correction,  has  a  gene- 
ral application,  and  is  as  follows  (speaking  of  the 
island  of  Tanna,  one  of  the  New- Hebrides) :  "  Be- 
fore this  excursion  some  of  us  had  been  of  opinion 
that  these  people  were  addicted  to  an  upnatural 
passion,  because  they  had  endeavoured  to  entice 
some  of  our  men  into  the  woods  ;  and  in  particu- 
lar, I  was  told,  that  one  who  had  the  care  of 
Mr  Forster's  plant  bag,  had  been  once  or  twice 
attempted.  As  the  carrying  of  bundles,  &c. 
is  the  office  of  the  women  in  this  country,  it  had 
occurred  to  me,  and  I  was  not  singular  in  this, 
that  the  natives  might  mistake  him  and  some 
Others  for  womep.     My  conjecture  was  fully  veri- 
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iied  this  day.  For  this  man,  who  was  one  of  the 
party,  and  carried  the  bag  as  usual,  following  me 
down  the  hill,  by  the  words  which  I  understood 
of  the  conversation  of  the  natives,  and  by  their 
actions,  I  was  ^^ell  assured  thai  they  considered 
him  as  a  female ;  till  by  some  means,  they  dis- 
covered their  mistake,  on  which  they  cried  out, 
"  Erramange  !  Erramange  !"  It  is  a  man  !  It  is 
a  man  !  The  thing  was  so  palpable,  that  every 
one  was  obliged  to  acknowledge,  that  they  had 
before  mistaken  his  sex ;  and  that,  after  they 
were  undeceived,  they  seemed  not  to  have  the 
least  notion  of  what  we  had  suspected.  This  cir- 
cumstance will  shew  how  liable  we  are  to  form 
wrong  conjectures  of  things,  among  people  whose 
language  we  are  ignorant  of  Had  it  no,t  been 
for  this  discovery,  I  make  no  doubt,  that  these 
people  would  have  been  charged  with  this  vile 
custom." 

Thus  humbly  pleading  for  nature  at  the  bar  of 
European  refinement,  the  defence  shall  be  closed 
by  the  anecdote  given  of  one  Logan,  a  North 
American  savage;  a  mere  savage,  as  the  sequel 
will  prove ;  a  foolish  hot-headed  man,  who,  be- 
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cause  he  possessed  a  nobility  of  mind  and  quick 
sense  of  injury,  turned  against  us,  though  he 
was  our  attached  friend  and  servant,  merely  be- 
cause his  wife  and  family  happened  to  be  murder- 
ed. So  much  is  really  necessary  to  state  in  way 
of  apology  for  the  extraordinary  conduct  of  this 
man;  few  if  any  Europeans  would  or  could  be 
found  to  act  or  speak  like  him  ;  but  then  it  must 
be  recollected  that  this  poor  fellow  never  had  the 
advantages  of  education ;  never  read,  very  proba- 
bly, even  my  Lord  Chesterfield's  letters  in  all  his 
life;  his  rude  behaviour  therefore  is  not  at  all 
to  be  wondered  at. 

As  the  anecdote  runs  it  would  appear  that  this 
man  was  a  '   Mingo  chief,  to  Lord  Dunmore, 

*  when  governor  of  this  state.  In  the  Spring  of 
'  the  year  1774,  a  robbery  and  murder  was  com- 
/  mitted,*  on  an  inhabitant  of  the  frontiers  of  Vir- 

*  ginia,  by  two  Indians  of  the  Shawanee  tribe. 

*  The  neighbouring    whites,    according   to   their 

*  custom,  undertook  to  punish  this  outrage  in  a 

*  It  is  to  be  noted  that  they  rob  and  murder  in  America 
pretty  much  the  same  as  they  do  in  Europe, 
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summary  way.  Colonel  Cresap,  a  man  infa= 
mous  for  the  many  murders  he  had  committed 
on  those  much  injured  people,*  collected  a 
party,  and  proceeded  down  the  Kanhav/ay  in 
quest  of  vengeance.  Unfortunately  a  canoe  of 
women  and  children,  with  one  man  only,  was 
seen  coming  from  the  opposite  shore,  unarmed^j 
and  unsuspecting  any  hostile  attack  from  the 
whites.  Cresap  and  his  party  concealed  them- 
selves on  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  the  moment 
the  canoe  reached  the  shore,  singled  out  their 
objects,  and,  at  one  fire,  killed  every  person 
in  it.  This  happened  to  be  the  family  of  Lo- 
gan, who  had  long  been  distinguished  as  a  friend 
of  the  w^hites.  This  unworthy  return  provoked 
his  vengeance.  He  accordingly  signalized  him- 
self in  the  war  which  ensued.  In  the  Autumn 
of  the  same  year,  a  decisive  battle  was  fought 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Kanhawav,  between 


*  Quere— Is  the  act  of  killing  a  few  savages — murder?— 
How  they  cau  be  called  *'  much  injured  people,"  will  de- 
pend upon  this  question  being  cleared  up — For  my  own 
part  I  think  the  recorder  of  this  anecdote  too  pathetic  by 
half* 
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*  the  coilecteci  forces  of  the  Shawanees,  Mingoes, 
'  and  Delavvares,  and  a  detachment  of  the  Vir- 

*  ginia  mih'tia.     The  Indians  were  defeated,  and 

*  sued  for  peace.     Logan   however  disdained  to 

*  be  seen  among  the  suppliants.     But,  lest  the 

*  sincerity  of  a  treaty  should  be  distrusted,  from 

*  which  so  distinguished  a  chief  absented  himself^ 

*  he  sent  a  messenger  with  the  following  speech 
'  to  be  delivered  to  Lord  Dunmore : 

"  I  appeal  to  any  white  man  to  say,  if  he  en- 
tered Logan's  cabin  hungry,  and  he  gave  him 
not  meat ;  if  he  ever  came  cold  and  naked, 
*^  and  he  clothed  him  not.  During  the  course 
"  of  the  last  long  and  bloody  war,  Logan  re- 
"  mained  idle  in  his  cabin,  an  advocate  for  peace. 
"  Such  was  my  love  for  the  whites,  that  my 
*^*  countrymen  pointed  as  they  passed,  and  said, 
"  Logan  is  the  friend  of  wJiite  men,  1  had  even 
**  thought  to  have  lived  with  you,  but  for  the  in- 
*'  juries  of  one  man.  Colonel  Cresap,  the  last 
"  Spring,  in  cold  blood,  and  unprovoked,  mur- 
"  dered  all  the  relations  of  Logan,  not  sparing 
*'  even  my  women  and  children.  There  runs  not 
^'  a  drop  of  my  blood  in  the  veins  of  any  living 
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^*  creature.  This  called  me  on  for  revenge*  I 
"  have  sought  it :  I  have  killed  man}^ :  I  have 
"  fully  glutted  my  vengeance.  For  my  country, 
"  I  rejoice  at  the  beams  of  peace.  But  do  not 
*'  harbour  a  thought  that  mine  is  the  joy  of  fear. 
*'  Losfan  never  felt  fear.  He  will  not  turn  on  his 
'*  heel  to  sav€  his  life.  Who  is  there  to  mourn 
^'  for  Logan  ? Not  one." 


SECTION  III. 

FURTHER    EVIDENCE,    IN    CONCLUSION,    OF   THE 
DIVINE  SYSTEM  OF  NATURE. 


DIVISION  I. 


The  ^vicissitudes  of  human  life  consideixcL 

Under  whatever  circumstances  nature  is  viewed, 
she  still  is  found  to  present  the  same  irresistable 
evidence  of  divine  perfection ;  and  in  every  varie- 
ty of  existence,  the  great  object  of  creation  is 
ever  faithfully  performed. 

And  by  such  evidence    ^*  the  ways  of  heaven' 
in  the  cuxumstances  of  our  present  existence, 
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with  the  great  object  of   creation  in  view,  are 
made  out  to  be  as  clear  and  simple,  and  regula- 
ted by  as  much  order,  beauty  and  design,  as  the 
courses  of  the  heavenly  bodies  themselves. 

Those  ^?ho  Arraign  providence  because  misery 
is  found  in  our  present  state,  might  just  as  rea- 
sonably abuse  a  clock  maker  for  his  work,  be- 
cause it  did  not  spin,  as  well  as  keep  time.  Our 
present  existence,  in  the  creation  of  intelligences 
and  actions,  is  a  system  expressly  for  the  produc- 
tion of  positive  virtue,  and  for  that  only  ;  and 
such  a  system,  for  the  sure  production  of  its  ob- 
ject, could  no  more  exist  without  the  various  ne- 
cessities of  life,  than  could  the  seasons  without 
the  revolution  of  the  earth.  What  has  nature 
to  do  with  the  soft  repinings  of  an  idiot,  because 
his  w  orldly  fortunes  are  bankrupt  ?  as  well  might 
she  answer  the  charge  of  a  luxurious  native  of 
Southern  France,  because,  forsooth,  Iceland 
does  not  afford  him  his  accustomed  vintage? — 
Without  these  privations  such  beings  could  never 
be  brought  to  rational  reflection,  or  urged  to 
action.  If  circumstances  and  existences  were 
moulded  according  to  the  wishes  and  opinions  of 
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such  people,  what  a  mockery  life  would  be.  A 
fly  annoys  one  man  at  his  repast,  and  he  ex- 
claims, "  where  was  the  use  of  nature  creating 
flies,  just  to  teaze  us  ! — A  wasp  stings  another, 
and  away  goes  another  rational  execration  against 
the  torments  of  nature? — a  shocking  flea  breaks 
the  downy  sleep  of  some  languishing  pouting  girl, 
and  she  too,  pretty  soul,  sighs  forth  her  plaints  to 
heaven  against  the  miseries  of  life.  Were  a 
chain  of  such  complaints  to  be  attended  to,  the 
work  would  never  be  ended  till  every  link  in  crea- 
tion was  destroyed,  and  the  whole  system  of  na- 
ture reduced  to  a  blank.  Is  it  not  to  these  and 
such  like  existences,  that  we  owe  our  intelligence, 
and  do  not  their  interruptions  lead  us  to  moral 
reflection  ?  If  there  were  any  deficiency  it  v/ould 
seem  that  the  evils  of  life  were  not  sufficient  to 
bring  men  to  rational  reflection,  and  give  them 

a  proper  feeling,  when  in  a  httle  sunshine  of 
fortune,  that  the  precarious  existence  they  hold 

in  this  world,  is  equally  as  poor,  weak  and 
uncertain,  as  the  wanton  busy  insects  of  which 
they  complain.  — To  seek  for  a  state  of  cer- 
tainty and  happiness  in  such  a  system  of 
things    argues   the    most   wanton   perversion  of 
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the  common  evidence  of  facts  and  common  sense. 
Where  is  the  promise  of  nature  to  be  found  for 
certainty  and  security,  but  in  actions  for  the  pro- 
duction of  positive  virtue  ? — If  we  seek  for  a  ra- 
tional enjoyment  of  that  happiness  which  is  tiie 
result  of  virtue,  we  must  go  into  another  system 
of  creation,  and  not  vainly  look  for  it  in  a  pre- 
paratory state  like  our  present  existence,  where 
at  best  it  can  only  be  fleeting.     Our  certainty  in 
happiness  rests  in  the  production  of  positive  vir- 
tue, and  such  productions  are  ever  in  our  power; 
for  the  undisturbed  security  of  the  enjoyment  we 
must  look  to  futurity.     How  absurd  is  it  to  hear 
people   talk  upon  worldly  enjoyments,  just  as  if 
they  were  permanencies  ;  and  deride  the  provisions 
of  nature,  because  they  are  exposed  to  interrup- 
tion, or  wholly  changed  by  calamity.     If,  indeed, 
life  itself  were  a  permanency,  then  might  we  in 
truth  complain;  but  when  it  is   made  out  to  us, 
by  an  undeniable  body  of  evidence,  that  it  is  to 
these  very  evils  and  necessities  that  w^e  owe   our 
rational  existences ;  the  enormity  and  ignorance 
of  such  complaints,  acting  like  palpable  perver- 
sions of  truth,  only  serve  to  render  the  object 
of  our  creation  and  its  dependencies  of  means, 
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still  more  perspicuous  and  comprehensible.  Upon 
the  evidence  of  truth  it  is  made  out  to  us,  that 
happiness  must  by  necessity  depend  upon  po- 
sitive virtue ;  and  that  such  virtue  could  only 
originate  under  circumstances,  governed  as  they 
are,  by  the  principle  of  our  present  existence. 
And  the  divine  perfection  of  the  principle  is  as 
clearly  established  by  necessity,  since  without 
such  a  principle  of  ground-work^  there  could  be 
no  rational  creation. 

The  minor  considerations  resting;  on  the  com- 
plaints  of  the  ignorant  and  dissatisfied,  equally 
establish  the  perfection  of  the  system  on  a  ration- 
al basis.  Why  should  we  be  attached  to  life  ? — 
Why  should  there  be  misery  in  death? — Why, 
in  shortj  should  there  be  obscurity  or  doubt  in  any 
thing  ? — Or,  in  other  words,  why  do  we  not  know 
all  things,  and  why  is  there  uncertainty  in  any 
thing? — ^The  people  who  ask  these  questions  little 
think,  that  the  whole  of  their  virtues  depends  upon 
the  mysteries  they  complain  of  as  evils.  If  we 
knew  all  things  it  is  so  evident  our  present  state 
of  being  could  not  possibly  have  existence,  that 
it  almost  becomes  an    absurdity  to   answer  the 
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^uestiort.  if  we  knew  all  thino^s,  and  the  precise 
certainties  and  modes  of  our  future  state  of  being, 
the  very  object  of  our  creation  would  be  destroy* 
ed ;  or,  at  least,  so  impaired,  that  there  would  be 
little  or  nothing  due  to  us  on  the  score  of  positive 
virtue.  The  merit  of  our  actions  would  then  be 
placed,  supposing  such  a  predicament  of  things, 
in  a  similar  situation  with  the  charity  of  a  man, 
who  gives  a  pound  note  under  the  moral  certain- 
ty of  increasing  his  fortunes  by  the  gift,  an  hund- 
red fold.  Our  attachments  to  life  lead  us  on  to 
action,  and  prevent  an  irrational,  because  an  un- 
necessary, load  of  temporary  suffering ;  whilst  our 
ignorance,  iu  the  absolute  precise  provisions  of 
future  disposal,  augments  the  measure  of  our  vir- 
tues, in  the  legitimate  faith  we  give  to  the  evi- 
dence of  the  works  of  Him,  who  has  declared 
Himself,  by  such  evidence,  llhe  omnipotent  dis- 
poser of  all  things. 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  mystery,  on  certain 
points,  cannot  be  employed  as  any  rational  ground 
of  doubt,  where  there  is  an  undeniable  body  of 
evidence,  to  substantiate  general  facts.  There  is 
just  as  much  mystery  in  our  origin^  as  can  possi- 


bly  be  attached  to  our  future  disposal ;  yet,  with 
all  the  mysteries,  linked  as  they  are  to  the  phe- 
nomena of  generation,  no  man  can  doubt  his 
own  existence,  though,  he  can  no  more  account 
for  the  precise  modes  and  minuter  processes  of 
generation,  than  he  can  calculate,  with  certaintif^ 
on  the  individual  and  precise  provisions  of  future 
disposal.  AVhat  is  too  minute  or  intricate  for 
pur  perceptions,  we  make  up  by  the  evidence  of 

analogy,  and  rational  inference.  Because  bodies 
are  too  minute  for  our  perceptions,  we  do  not 

therefore  deny  their  existence  ;  because  we  know, 
that  by  the  aid  of  glasses  we  have  discovered  ob- 
jects unknown  to  us  before ;  and  therefore,  by  ana- 
logy, rationally  infer,  that,  were  we  possessed 
wdth  still  minuter  perceptions,  minuter  objects  or 
parts  still  could  be  developed  and  made  evident 
to  our  senses.  So  with  the  evidence  of  our  pre- 
sent existence  in  relation  to  future  disposal. 
Though  we  cannot  detect  the  precise  modes  and 
minuter  arrangements  of  such  disposal,  which 
will  hold  us  in  relation  to  our  past  beings,  yet 
we  must  admit  of  such  provisions  by  connexion, 
in  necessity,  if  we  admit  of  any  rational  creation 
at  all,    since  it  is  clearly  made  out  to  us,  by  the 
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evidence  of  our  present  existence,  that  it  is  only 
by  such  connexion,  in  consciousness,  that  we  can 
exist  at  all.  By  the  consciousness  of  to  day,  I 
have  my  existence  in  yesterday  :  by  such  provisi- 
on our  beings  are  made  entire — one  unique 
whole*  Deprive  a  being  of  the  consciousness  of 
past  existence,  and,  of  course,  you  destroy  that 
being.  Whatever  state  he  might  exist  in  after, 
must  be  considered  as  a  nezv  creation^  taking  the 
date  of  its  origin  from  the  moment  he  was  cut 
off  from  his  relationship  with  the  past.  All  the 
evidence  then  of  nature  goes  to  prove  the  certain- 
ty of  conciousness  in  our  future  state,  in  relation 
to  our  present  being  ;  since  without  such  a  provi- 
sion, the  moral  creation  of  this  world  would  be 
lost,  and  thus  deprived,  of  its  great  object,  crea-  <^ 
tion  itself  would  be  reduced  to  a  mere  absurdi- 
ty. 

The  ground-work  (as  in  our  present  existence) 
of  rational  creation  once  laid,  and  supported  as 
it  is,  by  the  divine  evidence  of  nature,  the  pro- 
vision of  future  disposal,  in  conciousness,  fills  the 
mind  with  a  sublime  and  aweful  light  of  compre- 
hension.    "When  freed  from  the  passions  of  this 
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world,  and  endowed  by  the  omnipotent  gift  of  su- 
perior intelligence,  we  shall  then  behold  the  vari- 
ous minds  of  men  through  past  ages,  at  one  view  ; 
the  evidence  of  every  act,  contrasted  by  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  it  was  performed,  will 
stand   before  us  in  aweful  comment,  like  a  fair 
and  faitiiful  page  of  history.     Then  perchance 
the  Tuitred  priest  and  crested  monarch,  will  be 
humbled  before  the  starved  curate,  and  the  lowly 
subject :  peradventure,  then,  the  judge  may  sigh 
in   bitterness,  and  wish  he  had  been  the  very  fe- 
lon, he  himself  had  hanged.     Then,  will  former 
''doubts  of  the  goodness  of  a  great  and  generous 
God  strike  home  and  heavy  on  the  soul  of  him, 
wiio,  on  the  partial  Y^lea.  of  mystery^  had  ques- 
tioned the  divine  fulfilment  of  the  whole.     For 
then,  every  virtuous  act,  however  minute  to  mor- 
tal  ken,  shall  burst  forth,  freed  from  corruption, 
and  be  itself  a  precious  gem  of  immortal  price, 
though  its  possessor  boast  no  higher  dignity,  than 
a  worm.     Such  is   the  evidence  the   system  of 
nature,  by  analogy,  affords. 

As  an  instance   of  the  ^ood  arising^  from  the 
vicissitudes  of  life,  let  us  take,  for  a  moment,  the 
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experience  we  have  derived  from  the  convulsions 
of  modern  France.      Are  we  not  taught  in  the 
overthrow  of  the  Bourbons,  that  a  system  of  pro- 
fligacy, vice  and  oppression,  is  not  for  an  instant 
gure ;  and  that  inordinate  excess  in  governments, 
as  well  as  in  individuals,  leads  inevitably  to  ruin  ? 
And  the  calamities  that  have  followed,  what  are 
they  in  compare  to  the  extraordinary  virtues  they 
have  produced  ?    The  virtuous  have  suffered  it  is 
ti  ue,  but  have  not  these  suflferings  established  thq 
triumph  of  virtue?     Has  not  the  mind,  in  the 
.    3i>any  thousand  instances  of  brutal  rage  and  mur- 
derous persecution  to  which  it  was  exposed,  tow-? 
ered  above  humanity,  and  claimed  its  kindred  with 
its  God  ?     Even  then,  amid  these  scenes  of  hor- 
ror and  bloodshed,    the  most  dire  and  dreadful, 
perhaps,  the  earth  ever  witnessed,  virtue  is  seen 
to  rise  superior,  according  to  the  weight  of  its  ca- 
lamity ;  and  while  the  turbulent  ebullition  of  its 
sufferings  was  but  the  passing  action  of  an  hour, 
the  happiness,  the  firm  basis  of  which  it  forms, 
will,   on    the    contrary,    last    through    immortal 
space.     With  such  a  view  of  things,  who  then 
can  repine  at  the  evils  of  life  ?    As  an  example, 
take  that  of  the  martyred  king  himself     Before 
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his  calamities,  what  was  the  history  of  his  life  7 
Ahwost  an  epitome  of  nothingness.  To  this, 
compare  the  history  of  his  death — it  was  a  hfe  of 
glory — under  the  pressure  of  calamity,  virtue 
found  her  proper  force  ;  and  every  step  he  beat, 
as  he  firmly  mounted  to  the  scaffold,  waSj  to  the 
years  of  his  past  life,  an  age  of  renown !  The 
sufferings  too  of  his  voluptuous,  hapless,  vice- 
misguided  queen^  offer  her  in  a  more  amiable 
form ;  than  when  she  lived  in  pomp,  depending 
on  the  smiles  of  her  courtiers  !  O !  gallant 
Frenchmen,  was  there  not  one  among  ye  to  be 
found,  to  risk  a  life :  to  make  at  least,  a  show  of 
virtue,  to  save  a  mistress  in  hard  necessity,  who^ 
when  in  power,  had  been  to  you  so  lavish  of  her 
favours  ?  But  such  is  ever  the  fate  of  unwise 
and  vicious  courses  :  friendships  formed  in  licen- 
tiousness, dissolve  away,  like  summer  clouds,  in 
the  winter  of  calamity. 

The  horrors  of  revolutionary  France  mighC' 
even  be  considered  cheap,  if  only  in  the  purchase 
of  the  lesson,  her  "  age  of  reason"  afforded.  At 
that  period,  when  vice  and  ignorance  struggled 
for  pre-eminence,  and  philosophic  man,  in  all  th^ 
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mania  of  presumptuous  passion,  vainly  essayed 
to  turn  the  tide  of  nature,  and  place  the  grave, 
as  the  barrier  of  eternal  sleep  1  What  a  mass  of 
absurdity,  did  this  short  scene  of  passion  and 
crime,  present !  A  community  can  no  more  ex- 
ist, under  a  public  denial  of  nature's  object  and 
her  relationship  with  futurity,  than  could  this 
earth,  deprived  of  its  affinities  and  dependencies 
with  other  worlds.  The  destruction  of  all  order 
and  good  inevitably  follows,  in  the  one  case,  as  it 
would  in  the  other.  Such  evidence,  therefore, 
coming  as  it  does  witb  double  force,  cannot  be 
esteemed  too  highly,  as  counter  proof  of  the  di- 
vine identity  of  nature's  laws. 

As  a  further  illustration  of  the  good  consequen- 
ces resulting  from  revolutionary  France,  look  at 
the  present  virtuous  elevation  of  Spain :  roused 
from  a  state  of  apathy  and  superstitious  gloom, 
to  an  active  existence  of  patriotism,  and  generous 
devotion.  And  not  anciong  the  teast  of  the  ad- 
vantages, let  us  not  forget  to  name  the  final 
blow  given  to  that,  most  abominable  of  all  instil 
tutions' — the  Inquisition.  Look  at  the  Portuguese, 
in  ignorance  and  superstition  the  very  Hottentots 
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of  Europe,  who  in  the  streets  of  Lisbon  were  but 
yesterday  buying  their  salvations  from  foolish 
friars,  at  three  farthings  a-piece,  the  drones  and 
dolts  of  nature,  now  acting  for  themselves  in 
spirited  co-rivalry,  and  working  out  their  own  sal- 
vation, side  by  side,  with  Britons  themselves! 
Even  the  friars,  even  they,  by  comparison, 
have  become  active  good  people.  What  then 
may  we  not  hope  ?  When  the  inordinate  ambi- 
tion of  France  has  ceased,  and  her  system  of  as^- 
grandizement  has  perished  by  her  own  means,  as 
inevitably  it  will,  we  shall  then  happily  see  the 
countries  of  the  world,  enlightened  by  the  inter- 
change of  communication,  and  taught  by  the. 
aweful  lessons  so  deeply  impressed  by  recent 
events,  judge  more  correctly  of  future  estabhsh- 
ments  ;  and  build  their  government  upon  a  more 
Solid  basis  of  common  justice,  and  rational  liber- 
ty. For  the  want  of  all  which,  the  disastei^s 
Europe  has  now  to  mourn,  have  been  entirely 
owing. 

The  very  principle  on  which  right  is  foundied  in 
nature,  will  ever  prevent  the  secure  existence  of 
tyranny  and  injustice.     A  bad  government  can 
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no  more  expect  to  flourish,  in  certainty,  than  a 
bad  man  can  ever  be  happy.  And  with  these 
truths  before  them,  if  men  choose  to  be  tyrants ; 
and  governments,  in  spite  of  all  remonstrances, 
corrupt  and  oppressive,  revolutions,  decapita- 
tions, war  and  bloodshed,  will  inevitably  follow. 
Nature  speaks  in  the  broad  plain  language  of  ex- 
perience :  a  burnt  child,  it  is  said,  dreads  the 
fire ;  but  not  always  so  with  governments  and 
kings :  they  have  too  often  thought  their  state 
superior  to  nature,  till  they  have  found  them- 
selves, either  in  power  or  person,  shorter  by  the 
head. 

A  moment's  rational  reflection  shows,  that  the 
vicissitudes  of  life,  so  far  from  being  evils,  are, 
on  the  contrary,  so  many  sources  of  good.  Ca- 
lamities correct  those  who  have  acted,  under  the 
direction  of  passions,  contrary  to  right,  and  bring 
them  to  a  true  sense  of  error.  While  falling, 
collaterally,  on  the  virtuous,  they  only  tend  to 
enlarge  their  claim  of  future  happiness,  by  the 
resistance  given  to  vice  and  oppression ;  or,  the 
firm  dignity  of  resignation.  And  such  is  the  pro- 
vision of  right  in  nature,   regulated  by  conscious 
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rectitude,  that  no  man,  let  the  calamity  be  what 
it  may,  can  possibly  be  truly  miserable,  who  can 
say,  in  conscience,  "  these  misfortunes  I  have  not 
deserved."  Nay,  more,  if  even  he  can  say  "  Al- 
though these  misfortunes  I  have  brought  on  my- 
self yet,  at  the  time  I  acted,  I  thought  myself  in 
right".  There  is  a  firmness  of  soul  derived  from 
such  consolation,  that  may  defy  the  worst  of 
fates. 

On  the  other  hand,  to  illustrate  the  principle 
of  right  establised  in  nature  as  acting  upon  us  ; 
it  may  be  observed,  that  there  never  was  a  wilful 
commission  of  crime,  which  did  not  bring  its 
misery.  That  misery  is  not  here  meant,  which 
may  arise  from  a  fear  of  earthly  punishment; 
quite  the  reverse :  crime  must  ever  be  attended 
by  misery,  though  in  a  state  of  security  and  power. 
The  moral  perception  of  the  crime,  which  the 
act  itself  produces,  is  the  misery.  And  so  strong 
does  this  operate,  that  frequently  we  have  people 
giving  themselves  up,  where  there  was  not  a  sha- 
dow of  chance  for  their  detection,  to  that  xjeryjus- 
tice,  and  seeking  as  a  relief,  that  fen/  punishme?2f, 
the  fear  of  which  it  might,  otherwise,  in  way  of 
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jcavil,  be  said,  was  the  occasion  of  such  misery. 

The  undisturbed  dignity  with  which  the  mind 
will  bear  the  most  agonising  tortures  of  the  body, 
is  in  itself,  evidence  sufficient,  of  the  superiority  of 
conscious  rectitude,  and  the  divine  principle  of 
right  established  in  nature  :  counter-proved  as  it 
is,  by  the  unsupportable  agony  from  the  consci* 
pusness  of  hidden  crime.  The  wild,  impassioned, 
and  oppressive  acts  of  tyrants,  are  all  the  results 
of  desperation,  from  a  disturbed  and  tortured 
ponscience.  Whatever  may  be,  for  a  while,  the 
successes  of  life,  or  whatever  its  calamities,  there 
never  were  more  certain,  irrevocable  fixed  axiom§ 
than,  that  "  vice  brings  its  own  punishment,"  and 
that  "  virtue  is  its  own  reward."  Let  the  mind 
hold  to  these  sacred  truths,  though  unhappily,  at 
the  persent  day,  they  be  the  hackneyed  johes  of 
every  silly  coxcomb. 
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II.  DIVISION^ 


The  question  of  ri^ht  considered  under  some  lead- 
ing  points,  materially  affecting politicaland  mo- 
ral conduct :  the  rational  pursuit  of  right  in 
individual  application. 

As  the  question  of  right  has  been  confounded 
and  perverted  in  its  application  under  some  most 
important  circumstances,  involving  the  happiness 
and  welfare  of  society,  two  leading  points  will  be 
taken  in  way  of  illustration.  And  first  let  us 
consider  it  in  practical  application  with  universal 
benevolence.  I  say,  in  practical  application,  for 
I  am  told  Mr  Godwin  and  his  school  have  theo- 
rised pretty  largely  upon  it. 

Universal  benevolence  is  a  fine  wholesale 
sounding  sort  of  a  word,  and  certainly,  on  paper, 
looks  very  well.  Of  all  charities,  universal  bene- 
volence must  surely  be  the  cheapest.  He  who  is 
supposed  to  deal  so  very  largely  in  the  article^ 
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would  never  condescend  to  any  little  retail  acts  ; 
and  these,  of  all  others,  are  the  most  expensive. 
A  man  may  talk  at  his  fire-side  about  universal 
henevolence  till  doomsday,  and  not  cost  him  an 
halfpenny :  while  a  poor,  foolish,  good  hearted 
fellow,  merely  by  pedling  about  in  his  own  parish, 
will  throw  away  fifty,  nay  perhaps,  sixty  pounds 
a  year.  If  it  were  not  rude  to  ask  questions,  I 
should  like  to  know  whether  Mr  Godwin  set  up 
liis  benevolence-trade,  upon  a  principle  of  econo- 
my or  ^'  political  justice"  ?  When  a  thing  is  so 
hugely  universal,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  curious 
speculation  to  know,  whether  it  ever  existed  in 
particular. 

Universal  benevolence,  of  all  pretences,  is  the 
best  calculated  for  your  modern  anarchist  to  erp- 
ploy  as  a  mask  battery;,  for  the  levelling  of  social 
order  and  good  government.  Universal  benevo- 
lence—what  a  number  of  real  charities,  what  a 
string  of  social  ties,  maybe  swallowed  up  in  the  vor- 
tex ofthis  single  phrase !  wife,  family,  country  and 
friends  may  all  be  sacrificed  at  this  unbouncjec} 
shrine  of  speculative  fanaticisni, 
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Our  modern  moralists  mean  a  great  deal  more 
i)y   universal  benevolence,    than  meets  the  eye. 
The  thing  itself,  established  in  right  and  modified 
by  nature,  is  divine  :  but  without  such  modifica- 
tion and  rectification,  and  taken  in  its  broad,  di- 
rect and  unqualified  state,  it  goes  to  the  compleat 
overthrow  of  all  distinctions,  and  consequently  to 
the  entire  destruction  of  all  the  ties  in  nature* 
Universal  benevolence  in  application  to  nature, 
like  every  other  question  of  right,  must  be  regu- 
lated by  existing  circumstances.      What  folly  is 
it,  to  teaze  a  poop  man  with  a  wife  and  six  or 
feight  children  about  universal  benevolence,  who 
has  scarcely  the  wherewithal  to  keep  soul  and 
body  together ;  let  him  be  as  industrious  as  he 
may.     If  you  fill  such  a  mind  with  the  cant  of 
universal  benevolence,  and  set  him  about  work- 
ing for  some  of  his  still  poorer  neighbours,  the 
consequences  are,  that  his  means  would  be  scat- 
tered and  lost  in  useless  space ;  setting  aside  the 
immoral  consequences  that  would  naturally  result 
from  the  neglect  of  his  family.    In  short,  universal 
benevolence  is  that  sort  oiea^panse  beyond  where 
the  rays  of  individual  charities,  acting  by  them- 
g^Jves,  can  never  reach  :  and  an  individual,  act^ 
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ing  upon  such  a  principle,  would  be  as  vain  in 
utility,  as  if  he  attempted  to  give  light  to  the 
world,  by  the  aid  of  a  single  torch. 

The  unqualified  existence  of  universal  benevo- 
lence is  a  similar  kind  of  impossibility,  with  an 
unqualified  state  of  happiness,  in  this  world. 
And  such  men  as  Mr  Godwin  delight  to  specu- 
late in  these  sort  of  impossibilities^  and  for  the 
very  plain  reason,  because  of  all  other  topics, 
they  afford  a  larger  field  for  detraction  and  com- 
plaint against  present  establishments.  •  A  vast 
deal  must,  or,  ought,  to  be  meant  by  this  said 
universal  benevolence,  so  largely  and  importantly 
dwelt  on,  quite  distinct  from  mere  common  hu- 
manity and  justice :  or,  otherwise  it  can  only  be  an 
hollow  sound,  without  distinction.  It  is  not  dis- 
tinct from  common  humanity  and  justice,  if  it  do  not 
mean,  that  every  man  should  distribute  his  means 
to  all  the  world,  without  respect  to  persons,  or  at- 
tachments :  if  it  do  not  mean,  in  truth,  that  Great 
Britain,  as  well  as  any  other  country,  should  break 
up,  distribute  her  fleets  and  her  armies,  and  gc  and 
live  with  the  world  as  one  common  family.    If,  \ 
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say,  all  this  be  not  faithfully  meant,  then  universal 
benevolence,  to  common  humanity  and  justice,  is  a 
distinction  without  a  diff'erence,  a  mere  sound. 
The  principle  of  right  established  in  nature  will 
perform  all  that  universal  benevolence  can  other- 
"wise  boast,  in  common  justice  and  humanity. 

The  principle  of  right  first  teaches  a  man  to 
exert  his  means  for  the  circle  to  which  by  nature 
he  is  attached :  for  his  family,  his  friends  and 
his  country.  After  these  first  duties,  it  equally 
teaches  him,  in  justice  and  humanity,  to  spare 
what  he  can  for  the  aid  of  strangers,  and,  of 
course,  in  his  exertions  to  serve  himself  an(J 
friends,  not  to  commit  any  act  of  injustice  upon 
others.  Now  by  the  rational  workings  of  such 
indimdual  centres,  of  which  society  is  composed, 
the  great  circle  of  universal  benevolence  is  filled 
up :  and  it  is  07ili/  in  this  way,  that  it  can  be 
made  up,  or  its  great  ends  answered.  As  an  in- 
dividual is  to  society,  so  are  societies  to  the  com-r 
munity  of  which  a  nation  is  formed.  And  nations^ 
feting  under  these  circumstances;  are  as  indivh 
§uals  to  the  whole. 
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If  an  individual  or  a  nation  commit  an  outrage, 
or  persist  in  error,  Mr  Godwin's  clumsy  theoretic 
cal  machine  of  universal  benevolence  is  not  want- 
ed to  balance  things,  when  the  practical  scale  of 
justice  and  humanity,  is  held  by  nature  in  right. 
Is  it  right  to  establish  or  countenance  a  trade  of 
slavery  with  any  part  of  our  fellow  men  ?  Certain- 
ly not :  it  stands  in  outrage  to  all  justice  and  hu- 
manity— put  it  down.  Is  it  not  right  to  better 
the  condition  of  these  people,  as  far  as  lies  in  our 
power  ?  Certainly  :  give  them  enlightened  instruc- 
tors, deal  with  them  on  a  more  liberal  basis  of 
policy,  enlarge  the  scale  of  their  intelligence,  and 
consequently  they  will  become  more  humanized. 
What  would  Mr  Godwin's  universal  benevolence 
do  more  ?  Without  indeed,  it  either  sent  for  these 
people,  to  England,  and  placed  them  out  to 
nurse,  at  boarding  schools,  and  finished  some  of 
the  choice  ones  at  the  universities  :  or,  that  we, 
on  the  other  hand,  like  true  patriarchs  should  all 
strike  our  tents,  and  go  and  sojourn  with  ;them. 
For  which  acts,  neither  Mr  Godwin  or  his  uni- 
versal benevolence,  would  get  any  thanks. 
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From  a  total  ignorance  in  nature,  a  scheme  of 
universal  benevolence  can  only  be  countenanced* 
trhe  whole  economy  of  our  system  goes  against 
such  an  existence  ;  and  it  would  be  just  as  feasi- 
ble to  atlempt,  by  artificial  fires,  to  dissolve  a* 
way  the  frozen  boundaries  af  the  poles,  to  change 
the  revolving  periods  of  the  year  into  a  fixed  and 
settled  clime  of  temperature,  and  thus,  to  con- 
vert the  world  itself  into  one  entire  garden,  as  to 
think  of  such  a  state  of  universal  benevolence. 

A  state  of  unqualified  happiness  and  benevo- 
lence we  most  assuredly  may  look  for ;  such  is  the 
fond  expectancy  of  the  soul,  but  it  will  be,  nay 
it  must  be,  by  necessity,  in  a  different  system  of 
things :  after  we  have  been  qualified,  by  the  ex- 
perience of  this  world,  in  the  generation  of  intel- 
ligfence  and  conscious  rectitude,  after  we  have 
passed  this  necessary  process,  which  leads  to  fu- 
turity. 

The  speculative  mania  in  the  production  of  an 
universal  benevolence,  rests  on  the  erroneous  and 
absurd  supposition,  that  the  same  precise  quali- 
fies of  mind  exist  in  all  men,  and  that  it  only  re- 
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Quires  a  proper  system  of  education  to  bring  alt 
men  to  live  and  thijik  under  one  precise  state  of 
circumstances  !     The  visiotiary  fabric  in  impossi- 
bilities of  such  an  existence,  is  at  once  exposed 
by  the  solid  basis  of  truth,  on  which  the  evidence 
and  the  realities  of  nature  rest.     By  such  evi- 
dence, it  is  palpably  made  out,  that,  if  all  being 
were  regulated  by  one  precise  and  unvaried  mind, 
the  moral  purposes  of  creation  could  no  more  be 
answered,    than  intelligences   could    have    been 
created  by  the  perception  of  one  only  sense.     The 
economy  of  nature  is  distinctly  made  out  to  be — 
a  system  of  "varieties — regulated   in  us  by  one 
common  principle  of  moral  as  well  as  physical 
perception,  variously  modified  in  different  indivi- 
duals :  and  the  divine,  and  exquisite  beauty  of 
the  arrangement  is,  that  while  intelligence  is  thus 
created  to  us  by  these  varieties,  and  the  princi- 
ple of  right  illustrated  by  such  contrarieties^  the 
degree  of  absolute  virtue  is  equally  preserved  to 
all,  by  this  very  provision  in  the  various  aptitudes 
of  mind,  and  the  different  circumstances  under 
which  it  acts. 


Here  then  is  a  perfect  system  for  generative 
action  and  intelligence  constituted  in  variety ;  oar 
very  beings  are  absolutely  ^kvijitd  by  this  constant 
fioxv  of  relative  contrarieties  :  such  is  to  the  mind, 
what  motion  is  to  our  animal  life — our  mental  and 
animal  existences  are  the  xitry  results  of  such 
motions  :  should  they  cease,  nature  would  be 
paralised  :  one  unroersal  stagnant  mind  would  be^ 
in  other  words,  one  universal  moral  death,  and 
therefore  such  doctrine,  as  we  are  exposing,  is 
shown  evidently  to  be  grounded,  on  the  very  an- 
tipathies of  nature. 

When  "  the  cause  of  humanity  all  over  the 
"  world"  is  wished,  it  is  not  meant  that  England 
should  have  a  man  or  a  rope  less  in  her  armies  or 
fleets  ;  that  she  should  or  could  distribute  her 
means  in  common  share  with  the  less  powerful ; 
but  simply,  that  humanity  should  flourish  in  the 
best  possible  way  under  the  various  systems  of  its 
existence,  by  an  enlightened  policy  pervading  and 
directing  the  whole.  That  every  state,  indivi^ 
dually  and  collectivel}^,  should,  under  circum- 
stances, so  act  as  relative  and  subordinate  systems 
to  the  xvhole^  that  the  moral,  like  the  physical^ 
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universe,  in  its  various  states  of  humanity,  may 
preserve  as  much  order,  by  each  pursuing  its  des* 
lined  course  as  regularly  as  the  earth,  itself  does, 
in  dependency  with  other  worlds. 

The  other  point  to  be  noticed,  as  materially  af- 
fecting moral  judging  and  conduct,  rests  on  an 
opinion,  and  which  has  been  given  to  the  public 
as  the  true  theory  of  "  moral  happiness,"  the 
very  reverse  to  the  one  we  have  just  considered 
under  the  head  of  universal  benevolence. 

The  possibility  of  a  state  of  unqualified  happi-^ 
3aess  is  denied,  in  this  theory ^  on  the  principle  of 
contrast,  as  illustrated  by  pleasure  producing 
pain,  and  pain  establishing  pleasure.  This  prin- 
ciple, regulating  our  animal  sensations,  has  been 
carried  to  the  existence  of  good  and  evil.  And 
it  has  been  stated,  that  as  the  existence  of  the  one 
depended  upon  that  of  the  other,  so  must  the  de* 
grees  of  the  one  be  necessary  to  the  degrees  of  the 
other ;  and  from  this  it  has  been  concluded  "  that 
'*  the  highest  state  of  moral  and  political  im- 
"  provement  would  necessarily  be  alloyed  with 
"  the  greatest  moral  and  political  calamities/' 
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The  fallacious  extravagance  of  this  conclusion 
is  at  once  seen  in  moral  application,  by  viewing 
its  consequences  in  reverse.  If  it  be  necessary 
to  the  existence  of  good,  that  the  sajne  degree  of 
evil  should  exist,  and  therefore  the  greater  the 
good,  the  greater  the  evil  by  necessity  ;  it  follows 
in  course,  that  the  moix  evil  is  extended^  the  larger 
will  be  the  range  of  good  :  and  that  a  man  for 
the  creation  of  good,  has  only  to  generate  evil, 
since  good  is  inevitably  attended  by  its  concomi- 
tant evil.  And  therefore  it  is  perfectly  immate- 
rial xvhich  of  the  two  is  pursued,  whether  good  or 
evil,  since  the  one  necessarily  generates  the  o- 
ther. 

The  whole  error  of  such  doctrines  (for  such 
have  been  given  as  the  "  theory  of  moral  happi- 
ness") entirely  arises  from  the  love  of  philoso- 
physing  beyond  reasonable  limits,  confounding 
moral  existences  with  animal  laws,  and  extending 
the  grand  principles,  on  which  all  rational  crea- 
tion depends,  out  of  their  right  application. 

It  is  true  by  pain  we  are  first  led  to  a  know- 
ledge of  pleasure;  equally  true  it  is,  that  evil  es- 
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tablishes  good  *:  but  though  in  an  animal  sense 
(and  that  too,  for  the  very  establishing  of  moral 
perception),  excess  of  pleasure  necessarily  leads  to 
pain,  yet  in  an  intelligent  sense  (as  long  as  it  is 
pursued  in  a  rational  course,  and  pain  once 
known)  pleasure  might  be  pursued  in  one  conti- 
nued  line,  without  once  recurring  to  the  original 
pain  which  first  established  it.  Nay,  farther,  the 
onemory  of  one  moment's  pain  will  serve  as  a  com- 
mon principle  of  contrast  in  application  to  an  age 
of  pleasure.  A  man  having  once  heard  discord, 
may  enjoy  harmony  all  his  life  without  interrup- 
tion :  there  is  no  occasion  every  time  he  is  to  en- 
joy an  harmonious  strain,  that  an  equal  string  of 
discords  should  Jirst  be  crashed  upon  his  ears : 
If  harmony  be  carried  to  satiety  it  will  produce 
fatigue  and  disgust ;  but  this  is  only  an  abuse  of 
pleasure,  and  then  only  is  it,  that  it  returns  on 
the  first  grand  principle  which  regulates  all  our 
actions  on  a  line  of  right — showing,  by  such  dis- 
gust, that  extremes  in  the  application  of  any  thing 
are  wrong. 

According  to  the  application  of  the  principle 
qf  contrast,  we  are  now  reviewing,  it  would  fol- 
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low,  that  a  man  could  never  have  a  day  of  peace 
and  gidet  with  his  wife,  without  an  attendant 
day  of  UTangUng  and  noise.  But,  so  far  from 
this  holding  true,  a  man  may  enjoy  the  happiness 
and  calm  of  an  affectionate  quiet  wife,  without 
one  day  of  misery  and  storm  :  present  existences 
of  riot  and  misery  are  not  necessary  for  his  enjoy- 
ments ;  he  need  not  ever  have  heard  even  the 
voice  of  a  scold,  and  yet  his  happiness  of  repose 
would  be  equally  positive — there  is  no  necessity 
for  him  to  seek  for  living  examples  ;  he  may  go 
back  a  thousand  years  and  more,  and  read  the 
account  of  poor  Socrates ;  and  the  torments  he 
endured  from  his  wife,  will  answer  every  rational 
purpose  for  "  philosophical  co?2trasf'  to  convince 
such  a  man  of  the  positive  blessings  he  has  in  pre- 
sejit  enjoyments.  There  is  no  occassion  for  him 
to  pinch  and  beat  his  wife  according  to  the  "  theory 
of  moral  happiness,"  and  make  her  scold,  in 
order  to  heighten  the  true  spirit  of  repose  !  * 

*  I  have  heard  of  boys  catching  flies  and  retaining  them, 
prisoners,  that  they  might  better  enjoy  their  liberty  after- 
wards :  on  a  similar  principle,  a  surgeon,  it  is  said,  consi- 
dered the  tying  lip  of  a  nerve  in  an  operation,  not  only  a 
Jine  restorer  of  the  spirits,  but  the  soothing  delight  it 
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On  the  same  principle  good  might  be  pursued 
without  any  attendant  evil.  Evil,  on  the  true 
principle  of  contrast,  so  far  from  being  a  neces- 
sary attendant  on  good,  is,  on  the  contrary,  only 
a  creation  where  good  is  7iot  effected,  by  proper 
actions  in  right  under  the  circumstances  of-  exis- 
tence. But  e'oil  once  produced  hy  such  failure^ 
may  serve  as  the  contrast  of  that  good  for  ages 
everlasting,  without  any  necessary  recurrence  of 
the  evil  for  further  estabHshment.  To  make  out 
the  necessity  of  contrast,  there  is  no  occasion  to 
suppose  a  perpetual  recurrence  of  evil,  in  actual 
existence,  equal  to  the  existing  measure  of  good, 
when  the  necessity  of  such  actual  recurrence  of 
evil,  is  superseded  by  the  memory  we  retain  of  its 
Jjprmer  existence.  The  history  of  the  tyrannical 
reign  of  one  Nero  is  quite  sufficient  to  establish 
the  good  of  all  virtuous  governments,  without  any 

afterwards  produced,  authorized  the  momentary  twinge. 
According  to  this  doctrine  of  torture,  or  '^  theory  of  hap- 
"  piness,"  a  man  has  only  to  get  "  broke  on  the  wheel" 
to  die  of  extacy !  The  reader,  no  doubt,  of  common  plea* 
surcy  will  be  content  with  the  theory  and  leave  the  prac- 
tice of  these  exquisite  ^^  contrasts^'  to  the  refined  cognos-, 
centi  in  delfght. 
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recurrence  of  tyranny.  The  distinction  then  be- 
tween moral  and  physical  contrast  is  thus  clearly 
established,  and  adds  another  proof,  if  any  proof 
be  wanting,  to  the  omnipotent  stamp  of  that  di- 
vinity, who,  by  his  arrangements,  elevates  the 
mind,  and  calls  upon  all  being  to  acknowledge  him 
at  once  the  Fatlier  and  the  God.  The  intellec- 
tual provisions  for  moral  contrast  rest  on  the  im- 
mortal attributes  of  the  mind  :  the  memory  of  the 
pastj  supersedes  tbe  existence  of  present  evil ; 
whereas,  animally  considered,  the  principle  of 
physical  contrast  requires  an  actual  existence  to 
a  certain  degree,  in  order  to  establish  perceptions 
and  regulate  our  appetites,  passions,  &c.  in  the 
line  of  right ;  thus  divinely  establishing  in  contrast 
the  provisions  for  moral  intellectual  being,  by  the 
physical  necessities  and  animal  wants  of  mortal 
existence.  By  such  evidence,  therefore,  the  over- 
strained application  and  fallacy  of  the  following 
conclusion  is  made  apparent ;  *' the  highest  state 
"  of  moral  and  political  improvement  would  ne- 
"  cessarily  be  alloyed  with  the  greatest  moral  and 
"  political  calamities." 

Q  3 
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Equally  fallacious  is  the  application  of  e^vperi- 
ence  given  in  support  of  this  conclusion.  In  con- 
firmation of  such  theory  it  is  said,  that,  "  India, 
"  Egypt,  Greece,  Rome,  had  their  day  of  poli- 
"  tical  splendour,  and  their  night  of  darkness. 
'<  Europe,  at  this  moment,  affords  an  example  of 
"  it.  A  little  more  of  bloodshed,  oppression  and 
"  the  proscription  of  thought  would,  from  a  state 
"  of  high  civilization,  plunge  her  into  an  age  of 
"  barbarism." 

Now,  the  fallacy  of  this  oppUcation,  from  ex- 
perience, rests  in  a  total  (I  do  not  mean  wilful) 
perversion  of  evidence.  The  author  who  thus 
brings  the  instances  of  empires  falling,  in  support 
of  this  theory,  that  even  the  degrees  of  evil  are 
necessary  to  the  degrees  of  good,  on  a  moment's 
serious  reflection  will  see,  that  such  empires  did 
not  fall  in  consequence  of  their  having  arrived  at 
*'  the  highest  degree'  of  good,  and  therefore, 
that  the  lowest  degree  of  evil  followed,  in  conse- 
quence, by  their  overthrow  :  But,  on  the  contrary, 
that  such  Empires  had  arrived  at  the  "very  height 
of  political  error,  and  moral  infamy  ;  and  there- 
fore, in  consequence,  fell :  as  every  system  must 
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Jail,  which  is  not  directed  on  the  common  prin- 
ciple of  rights  established  in  nature.  They  fell, 
not  because  they  had  arrived  at  the  height  of 
good  !  quite  the  reverse.  They  fell  in  conse- 
quence of  evexy  principle  of  right,  being  so  per- 
'verted  with  them,  that  no  earthly  good  could  re* 
suit,  but  in  their  downfall. 

Does  the  author,  who  supports  this  notion  of 
evil  being  necessary  to  good,  in  all  its  degrees^ 
and  thus  illustrates  it  in  application;  instance 
Rome,  when  it  fell,  as  a  pinnacle  of  wisdom  and 
good,  as  an  age  of  "  political  splendour,"  when 
every  school-boy  knows,  afc  the  time  of  its  fall, 
it  was  a  sink  of  passions  and  effeminate  volup- 
tuosness,  the  result  of  an  unrighteous  course  of 
tyranny  and  gross  usurpation  ?  Rome  is  a  splen- 
did instance  of  evil,  she  was  the  tyrant  of  the 
world,  not  one  of  her  public  acts  (towards  others) 
was  ever  sanctified  by  justice ;  in  her  best  of 
times,  she  ever  bore  about  her  the  crime  of  un- 
bounded ambition ;  she  was  ever  the  violator  of 
the  great  principle  of  right ;  she  broke  through 
and  usurped,  for  self  aggrandizement,  the  right 
of  others,  and /e// in  consequence. 

Q  4 
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When  this  same  author  brings  the  present  state 
of  Europe  as  an  illustration,  that  good  must  ne- 
cessarily generate  evil,  on  the  principle  of  cojitrast, 
does  he  mean  to  assert,  that  the  empires  which 
have  fallen  were  instances  of  "  political  splen- 
dour"— That,  they  fell  in  consequence  of  their 
good  and  "  high  civilization  ?"  The  supposition 
is  too  ridiculous  for  serious  comment.  So  far 
from  falling  in  consequence  of  any  good  they  pos- 
sessed, these  empires  fell  in  consequence  of  having 
no  good  to  support  them.  And  >so  far  from  any 
"  political  splendour,"  every  fabric  was  tainted 
to  the  core,  by  a  dull,  political,  "  dry  rot."  And 
in  place  of  "  high  civilization,"  without  indeed 
the  author  means  by  civilization,  the  discovery 
of  a  few^  philosophical  facts,  which  have  been 
most  unphilosophically  applied,  the  continent  of 
Europe  never  presented  a  more  pestilential  calm 
in  political  apostasy  and  moral  infamy ;  and  never 
was  the  storm  of  revolution  more  happily  sent,  to 
disperse  the  ponderous  clouds  of  philosophical  a- 
theism,  religious  infamy,  and  pioiitical  degeneracy. 

In  seeking  for  a  right  application  of  truth  be- 
tween these  two  widely  opposite  opinions — the 
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one  in  a  state  of  universal  benevolence  and  im- 
qualified  happiness ;  and  the  other,  in  good  neces- 
sarily being  attended  by  its  degree  of  evil — the 
evidence  of  nature  directs  us  to  conclude,  that 
while  the  principle  of  right  is  pursued  in  proper 
application   to   the   circumstances    of   existence, 
good  must  ever  be  the  rxsuU,  unattended  by  evil : 
But  since  the  whole  constitution  of  things  depends 
upon  "variety,  for  the  great  purposes  of  creation, 
an  unqualified  state  of  perfection,  in  benevolence 
and  happiness,  can  neve  be  permanently  attained 
in  such  a  system  of  interruption  and  finiteness. 
Unqualified  happiness  belongs  to  another  order  of 
things,  to  an  immortal  course  of   existence,  and 
therefore  can  never  be  applied  to  this  world  of 
jarring  passions  and  mortality. 

Instead  of  speculative  absurdities,  the  contem- 
plation of  nature  leads  the  mind,  on  the  contrary,  to 
practical  utility,  by  showing,  that  the  principle  of 
right  can  only  be  pursued  in  a  rational  course,  so  far 
as  it  is  modified,  by  a  proper  appreciationof  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  it  acts  :  and  that  no  ac- 
tion of  an  individual  can  be  authorised,  which 
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does  not  accord  with  the  true  interests  of  the  com- 
mmiity  to  which  he  is  attached.     Such  considera- 
tions just  fill  up  the  wide  space  between  a  rebel 
traitor  and  a  Washington.     Existing  circumstan- 
ces must  ever  form  a  rational  basis  of  certainty 
and  utility  to  constitute  an  act  in  right.  An  instan- 
taneous and  unqualified  attempt,    for  example, 
to  give  to  France  a  British  constitution,  however 
good  the  intent,  could  only  be  an  act  of  folly. 
Existing  circumstances  prevent  the  possibility  of 
the  thing.     To  give  to  a  public  mind  a  delibera- 
tive function,  where  passions   are  wholly  preva- 
lent, would  only  be  a  creation  of  anarchy.     The 
whole  moral  character  of  France   must  first  be 
changed,  before  the  people  could  be  trusted  with 
any  thing  like  a  freedom  of  political  choice,  just 
as  children  must  first  be  taught  the  use  of  instru- 
ments, before  knives  and  forks  are  intrusted  to 
their  care.       In  all  instances  of   public  action, 
such  are  the  considerations  which  nature  directs 
us  to,  in  the  contemplation  of  right.     And  in  in- 
dividual application  it  leads  the  father  to  contem- 
plate the  different  characters  of  his  children,  and 
under  the  different  circumstances  of  their  disposi- 
tions to  modify  the  principle  of  right,  by  the  bias 
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of  their  minds  ;  instead  of  pursuing  one  common 
undistinsuishino;  course  to   the  ruin  of  his  own 
peace,  and  the  probable  destruction  of  his  fami- 
ly.    Such  contemplation  will  teach  him  to  reflect 
and  discriminate  what  are  the  prejudices  of  his 
own  mind,  from  the  realities  of  rational  judging. 
It  will  preserve  him  from  that  most  ruinous  of  all 
family  evils — a  system  of   favoritism.      He  will 
learn  that  as,  by  nature,    he  is  the  constituted 
guardian  of  his  children,  justice  to  all  is  expect- 
ed from  his  hands,  which  is  the  very  reverse  to 
any  indulgence  of  partiality.     A  good  son  is  not 
to  be  rewarded  at  the  ex  pence  of  his  less  dutiful 
brother.     The  common  practice  of  cutting  a  son 
off  "  with  a  shilling"    is   unjustifiable  and  demo- 
niac. It  is  an  act  which  is  any  thing  but  parental : 
it  is  the  passion,  and  not  the  correction,  of  a  fa- 
ther,  opposed  to  the  vice  of  his  child,  and  instead 
of  reforming  it  goes  to  the  confirming  of  that  vice 
by  desperation.      It  is  an  act  which  carries  pun- 
ishment beyond  repentance  :  a  deed  of  most  un  ; 
forgiving  persecution,  ratified  too  at  such  an  hour 
when  all  passions  should  cease,  but  which,  even  af* 
ter  the  agonies  of  death  are  passed,  remains  uncan- 
celled and  shows  the  mind  still  to  live  in  unabated 
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hatred  and  revenge,  though  the  body  be  no  more. 
The  duty  of  a  parent  is  as  far  from  persecuting 
his  child,  as  it  is  from  countenancing  his  vices. 
Let  parental  care  follow  a  child  even  after  death, 
and  let  his  fortunes  be  so  placed  that  while  they 
act  as  corrections  to  vice,  they  may  still  exist  as 
inducements  to  reform.  The  aweful  unimpas- 
sioned  appeal  of  a  father,  in  his  last  moments,  is 
too  strong  not  to  make  some  impression,  on  the 
most  reprobate  mind;  this  in  justice  is  ever  ow- 
ing to  the  child,  and  then  a  man  may  close  a 
prayer,  with  his  last  breath,  in  conscious  safety. 

What  is  called  duty  is  but  too  often,  nay  almost 
always,  a  mere  coincidence  of  disposition  between 
parent  and  child.     A  turn  of  the  lip,  a  cast  of 
an  eye,  or  a  dimple  on  a  cheek  will  often  bias  the 
scale  in  favour  of  one  child  to  the  prejudice  of 
another.     If  the  parent  be  of  a  dull,  plodding,  sa- 
turnine turn,  let  Joseph  be  the  same,  or  artfully 
pretend  to  be  so,  which  is  all  the  same,  and  the 
brother  of  quick  and  lively  parts,  will  be  cal- 
led a  worthless  fellow,  because  he  does  not  follow 
Joseph's  example  :  when,  in  all  rationalit}^,    one 
might  just  as  wxU  couple  a  grey  hound  and  a  ter- 
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Her  together  in  the  chase.     A  quick  and  compre- 
hensive  mind  in  youth  is  impatient  of  restraint, 
and  requires  an  affectionate  illustration  of  what  is 
right,  instead  of  crabbed  reproof,  and  worse  than 
all,  an  infamous  illiberallty  of  comparison  ;  which 
must  ever  produce  disgust  and  contempt  in  such 
a  being,  whose  affections  are  strong,  whose  soul 
is  open  and  generous,  and  who  never  errs,  but 
from  impassioned  haste  and  inexperience.     Ap- 
peal to  the  affections  of  such  a  mind,  and,  from 
its  own  workings,  it  wall  become  great  and  good ; 
but  thwart  its  young  hopes,    which  vigourously 
push  through  novelty  in  search  of  pre-eminence  : 
damp  its  ardour  by  the  sarcasm  of  doubt  and  fail- 
ure, and  wound  its  pride  in  the  hour  of  some  ill- 
tried  attempt,  and  if  you  do  not  break  all  ties  of 
blood  and  patience,  and  let  loose  his  passions  on 
the  world — it  is  then  a  mind  in  ten  thousand. 

If  the  parent's  plea  be  an  inadequacy  in  judge- 
ment, let  him  at  least  keep  his  own  prejudices 
within  the  line  of  decency  and  right ;  and  not  by 
his  persecution  aggravate  youthful  eccentricities, 
into  probable  vice.  Let  cold  calculating  brothers 
too,  learn  from  nature  a  lesson  of  policy  and  right. 
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Instead  of  stabbing  the  fame  and  peace  of  such 
minds,  by  hints  and  absurd  comparisons  between 
their  warm,  impassioned  actions,    and  those  of 
their  own  dull  mechanic  course,  let  them  attach 
themselves  to  such  brothers  by  kind  and  conside- 
rate allowances,  and  the  grateful  affection  they 
will  create   to  themselves  in  return,  will  be  supe- 
rior to  all  the  fortunes  of  their  life.     Although  a 
quick  impassioned  apprehension  be  not  to  itself 
a    sure    guide,    simply  from    a  carelessness   of 
self,  yet  when  consolidated  by  affection,  its  ar- 
dour and  penetration,  its  creative  expediency  in 
the  cause  of  a  friend,  is  as  invaluable  as  it  is  irre- 
sistible. 

By  such  contemplation  mothers  too  will  be  led 
in  justice  not  to  indulge  in  the  fond  endearments 
and  witching  charms  of  one  more  favoured 
daughter  at  the  expence  of  another,  merely  be- 
cause she  cannot  boast  those  endowments  which 
nature  has  lavished  on  her  sister :  perverse,  sul- 
len, and  morose  tempers  claim  every  care  in  duty 
from  the  parent,  to  watch  the  growing  evils  and 
soften  by  affections  those  asperities  of  the  mind, 
which,  by  neglect  and  cruelty,  are  too  often  aggrava 
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ted  and  confirmed  into  various  deformities  of  vice* 
Parents  are  anxious  enouc^h  to  have  their  children 
straight  limbed,  and  if  any  little  crookedness  ap- 
pear are  unwearied  in  their  attentions  :  Let  tiiem 
but  possess  the  same  anxieties  about  the  7ninus 
of  their  children,  and  nature  herself  will  suggest 
to  them  a  mode  of  cure,  for  any  moiai  defor- 
mity. 

It  is  lamentable  to  reflect,  that  from  these  early 
states,  where  its  security  and  peace  might  so 
easily  be  effected,  a  nation's  misery  is  chiefly  ow- 
ing. While  some  attachment  or  aversion,  in  pas- 
sion, supersedes  the  rational  afl:ection  which  ought 
to  direct  the  parent  in  his  conduct  towards  his 
children,  a  community  must  ever  be  vitiated. 
Such,  in  truth,  are  the  nurseries  in  detail,  which 
are  ever  supplying  the  great  hot-bed  of  national 
n:ice.  By  some  misguided  direction  in  the  affec- 
tion of  one  of  the  parents,  there  is  scarcely  a  fa- 
mily, but  what  supplies  a  nurshng  or  two,  to  keep 
up  the  stock  of  public  depravity. 

I  have  known  mothers  pursue  a  system  of  fa- 
vouritism, to  such  an  abominable  pitch  of  passion, 
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that,  for  the  sake  of  one  or  two  darlings^  the  rest 
of  the  children  have  been  held,  not  to  say  in  pas- 
sive indifference,  but  in  absolute  antipathy.  In 
one  instance,  in  particular,  a  poor  little  creature, 
not  five  years  of  age  was  the  object  of  this  mater- 
nal barbarity,  resulting  from  an  unjustifiable  af- 
fection the  doating  mother  was  pleased  to  fix  upon 
her  younger  sister :  the  cruelties  and  privations, 
this  poor  sufferer  experienced,  beggar  all  descrip- 
tion. The  father  e'oen  was  brought  to  join  in  ca- 
bal, with  this  infamous  mother,  against  his  child, 
in  violation  of  all  duty  and  common  sense,  and 
charge  it  with  duplicity. 

Under  such  infatuated  perversions  of  passion, 
and  monstrous  absurdities  in  parents,  no  wonder 
that  children  become  a  misery  to  themselves,  and 
a  disgrace  to  society.  Systems  of  education  may 
be  written  to  the  end  of  time,  but  as  long  as  the 
natural  rudiments  are  thus  wanting  in  the  parent, 
while  natures  ties  are  thus  burst  asunder  at  the 
very  commencement,  and  the  temper  of  the  mind 
destroyed,  there  can  be  but  little  hope  from  any 
after  polish  it  may  receive.  Families  are  the  epi- 
tomes of  a  state,  and,  generally  speaking,  if  ty- 
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ranny  and  partiality  are  there  to  be  found,  we  can 
never  expect  to  possess  good  citizens.  Therefore, 
before  a  citizen  presumes  to  meddle  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  public  affairs,  and  abuse  the  faults 
of  government,  let  him  Jirst  look  to  the  economy 
of  his  own  fire-side.  The  sure  and  safe  way  for 
men  to  reform  abuses,  is  by  giving  to  the  country 
sound  principles  and  virtuous  independence/,  in 
the  individuals  who  are  to  compose  it.  A  corrupt 
government  is  the  certain  indication  of  a  vicious 
community.  Corruption  can  no  longer  exist, 
than  while  the  mc^ority  of  a  people  remain  cor^ 
ruptible. 
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